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EDITORIAL 


GWYN JONES 


ERE then is the first number of the Wetsu Review. To the great 

majority of its readers it will seem only a beginning, an earnest of 

what is to come, to be approved or censured, wholly or in part ; but 
some of us see it rather as an ambition realised, as achievement rather 
than promise. For more than ten years there has been talk in Wales of 
a journal for the English-speaking Welshman, and now, suddenly, here 
it 1s. 

It would be truer to say, talk of the need for such a journal, generally 
visualized as a successor to The Welsh Outlook—which the Review most 
decidedly is not. It is a new journal for a new day, and one impossible 
of realization before the emergence during the 1930’s of a considerable 
number of new writers of ability—and sometimes more than ability. 
A magazine which proposes, as does the Review, to publish each month 
fresh creative work in verse and prose can exist only when there are 
enough writers to feed it with first-class copy. It is easy to think of a 
dozen or so Welsh authors of distinction during the first thirty years of 
this century (most of them, I am glad to say, are enthusiastic supporters 
of our venture), but I shall not be misunderstood when I state that a dozen 
writers are not sufficient to prop up a monthly periodical. It needs such 
a numerous and varied band of contributors as the Review can now call 
on. A year or so ago I was writing in these words of the Welsh contribu- 
tion to modern literature, and I see no reason to change them: “It is 
perhaps the most spectacular manifestation of the mental activity of the 
district [South Wales] that the last few years have seen the emergence of 
a group of young writers (young in age or work) who for the first time 
are interpreting Wales to the outside world. They can be called a school 
only in the sense that Welsh blood, sometimes thickened to a mongrel 
brew, flows in their veins. They are as diverse as the land that gave them 
their rich if ragged heritage, but I believe firmly that they will soon be 
recognized as the most valuable leaven in English literature since the 
Irishmen opened insular eyes at the beginning of the century. Thus 
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South Wales, in the nineteenth century the matrix of Great Britain's | 
| 


industrial and imperial expansion, in this new age will shake with new 
impulse the weary body of English literature.” But those whose names 


followed this expression of faith had no native magazine to publish their 


work, nothing they could think of as their own creation. They lacked 


any means of showing to their fit audience, at frequent and regular 


intervals, the variety and power of their writing. Few things are more 
precious to men than the sense of community and corporate achievement ; 


and now to join together to create a distinctive contribution to periodical © 
literature in general and to the life of Wales in particular should prove a - 
satisfaction and refreshment to writers of established reputation and an 


encouragement to those still with their name to make in the world. 
ve * * 


Three questions have been put to me often these last months. Why is 
the Review to be entirely in English ? What is its intellectual standard ? 
What is its attitude towards questions of the day? Let me answer them 
briefly. 

There are many arguments against a bilingual magazine. This one 
is sufficient : such an experiment would be doomed to swift and utter 
financial failure. Further discussion of the point would be academic, 


| 


| 
| 
) 
| 


: 


but certain allied considerations are of vital interest here. The Welsh- 
speaking Welsh have their newspapers and journals ; the English-speaking - 
Welsh have not—and decidedly they should have. There must be a_ 
million of them—men and women whose interest and pride in things — 
Welsh, though often inarticulate, is in most genuine and in many passion- | 


ate. If they have lost their language they have not lost their nationality, 


and fiercely resent any suggestion that they have. This is not the time 
to enter into the whys and wherefores of the language problem. I have 


been told that the greater the success of the WetsH Review the worse it _ 
will be for Wales. I think this point of view unworthy and foolish. The 


Opposite is true. Can any work be more useful to Wales, as things are, 
than to keep the English-speaking Welshmen bound to their homeland ? 


And can it be done better than by fostering and encouraging in what we 


a 


expect to be a large following an awareness of their Welshness ? To argue | 
otherwise is to say that the English-speaking Welshman is lost to Wales, , 


a p 
yw 
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and that the sooner he packs his bag and clears out the better. Welsh 
ought to be the first language of all of us Welshmen—but it isn’t, and most 


are afraid that it never will be. The history of the two sections of the 


Welsh people, divided by their language, has not been without bitterness, 
misunderstanding, and an equal lack of wisdom and charity. Under- 
standing and wisdom we must search for and expect often to go astray : 


_the good will of Welshman to Welshman should prove too much for the 
other ugly two. Some effort is worth while at a time when migration 


and the industrial depression, the War Office invasion of Wales and the 
increasing regimentation of our lives, threaten more and more the subtle 
flavour of minorities. ‘Those who cross the border, those who have never 


‘known their native language, even those who have lost it, must not be 


dismissed with a sigh or a speeding kick. Conservation is possible. 
* * * 


I have been asked, by potential readers and contributors, what is our 
standard? Or, better still : What is our height of brow? The matter 
has never troubled me. Briefly, we speak to and for men and women of 
mind. Not necessarily to those of remarkable education or attainment, 
but to all those interested in values and not unwilling to think. This 
rules out nobody except those who, at one end of the scale or the other, 
will in any case never bother to read us. ‘There are dons who despise not 
detection, and colliers who tackle Kant ; and in Wales more than any 
other place it will not do to equate that abstraction “the man in the street” 
with a flabby-minded sloucher around the racing papers or a narrow- 


brained lout having a quick one between quick ones in the pub round 


thecorner. Familiarity with the phenomenon can never prevent astonish- 
ment at the reading and fervour for good things of the mind displayed 
by our fellow countrymen in the mines and quarries. From a mining 
home myself, I can speak of this without that sickening unction displayed 


by speakers on ready-made occasions. 


The Wetsu Review is not the mouthpiece of a coterie. It is not a 
“learned journal.” Above all, the Editor does not regard himself as a 
steam-roller appointed to flatten out the styles and opinions of his con- 


tributors. It will be found that next month’s poems are strikingly 


different from this month’s. You may think them better, because more 
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experimental ; you may think them worse. The attitude of the WELsH 
Review is that it prints poetry, not a sectional notion of poetry. And so 
with our other creative work. We have room for such surveys of matters 
of importance as the one in this issue and the next on Public Health ; we 
have room too for controversial articles, and would suggest in advance to 
those critics who do not like controversial articles though they like 
controversy, that intolerance is reaping a deadly harvest enough, without 
our rivetting a knife to the reaper. 


* * * 


I have little to say about our political standpoint. So far as I have 
reached any conviction these last years, it is that the only good arguments | 
are the humanitarian ones, and I shall try to conduct the Review with 
that in mind. I hope that a survey in twelve months’ time will show that 
the Review has stood for tolerance, progress, knowledge, freedom of 
thought and expression, and a firm belief in the dignity of mankind and 
the unqualified wickedness of all that outrages it. To those who find 
these words trite and vague, I say more specifically that I believe democ- 
racy, with all its professional politicians, vested interests, criminal dilatori- 
ness and corruption, is infinitely better than totalitarianism of the right 
or the left, with its professional politicians, vested interests, uncontrolled 
brutality and corruption, and above all its monstrous insistence on the 
infallibility of one man necessarily distinguished by his ruthlessness and 
atavistic inhumanity. The present perversions of the true democratic 
principle of government by the people for the people need not persist. It 
is true that in this country, in France, and America, the sectional interests 
of party, class, and profit have ensured that the true freedom of millions 
of citizens is the freedom to go workless and ill-shod. Democracy to be 
safe must be beneficial—and beneficial to free men not to serfs. There 
must be a considerable social readjustment before this is the case. And 
this readjustment will not take place along the lines of a subtly-imposed 
news censorship, such unconstitutional abrogation of the rights of Habeas 
Corpus as now disgraces Northern Ireland, such old-style imperialistic 
banditry as has made a hell upon earth of Jamaica, the practice of with- 
holding information from Parliament, no control over the jumping profits 
of armament firms, and the shameful invocation of the “‘national interest” 
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to stifle criticism and cajole or bludgeon us into shutting our eyes and our 
mouths so that we step thankfully along behind a Chamberlain Govern- 


ment. * * * 


Our prospectus said (I quote from it because it is probable many of our 
readers have not seen it) that the WetsH Review “although conducted 
in English will recognize the unique importance of the Welsh language 
and the distinctive national culture inseparable from it. It will do what- 
ever it can to safeguard and interpret that language and culture, by its 
championship of Wales in general, by co-operation with any organization 
working for the perpetuation of the Welsh language, by its readiness to 
print the views of representative Welshmen, and by the publication of 
translations from the Welsh.” 

I take this opportunity to point out that we cannot print what we do 
not receive. I offer a warm welcome to contributors who can help us 
realize our aims, and especially to translators, without whom this part of 
our program cannot be carried through. 

ee: * 

A last paragraph. The WetsH Review is a co-operative effort, and 
cannot succeed without much service and some sacrifice. Part of that 
service can be rendered only by our readers. I said earlier that the 
WetsH Review would be impossible without the distinguished writers 
who have rallied to it ; it is equally true that it must have an adequate 
circulation. Here is the question then: Will all our readers who think 
that Wales needs such a monthly, and who judge that the WetsH Review 
will supply that need, do what they can to advance it? This can be done 
by taking out a subscription with any newsagent or bookseller or direct 
with us; by buying it monthly ; by asking for it at your local library 
and institute, and seeing that you get it ; by putting it on the list at your 
club or common room ; and more generally by bringing it to the notice 

of likely readers and buyers. An Order Form accompanies this issue, 
and additional forms can be obtained from the Secretary. 

I cannot end without thanking all those who have already done much 
to help the newcomer. If to some of you I have replied briefly, or even 
not at all, this has not been from lack of appreciation of your aid and 
suggestions. If friendliness is a guarantee of success, the WetsH Revirw 


seems likely to do all we hope for it. 
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AN AFTERNOON AT UNCLE _ 
SHAD’S 
GLYN JONES - 


M was my friend. He lived with my Uncle Shad and my Bopa Lloyd 
in a lonely row of whitewashed cottages on the side of the hill. It was 
a lovely sunny afternoon when I went up there carrying a brown 
paper parcel, and my mother had let me put my blue print trousers on. 
These were real trousers with a button fly and a patch pocket for my 
handkerchief on my behind. 

Em lived in the end cottage in the row. There was a pavement in 
front with gutters crossing it half-filled with soapy water from the colliers’ 
bath-tubs. In front of the pavement again stretched a flat patch of rusty 
ground, a sort of little platform in the side of the hill where the sagging 
drying-lines stood and a hen-house built of orange-boxes. At the back 
of the row, beyond the colliers’ gardens, the steep tips of pit-rubbish 
sloped smoothly up into the sky, and it was on these tips the men who © 
were out of work used to scratch for coal. Em’s father, my Uncle Shad, 
had made a fence round his garden out of old pit-rope and sheets of rusty 
corrugated zinc, but the bottom part was formed of the two end frames of 
a black iron bedstead, with the bright knobs and the brasswork still shining 
in the sun upon them. , 

I went into the back garden, and there I found Em playing with his 
fish. He had a big zinc bath half-filled with water sunk to the level of 
the ground to keep it in. He took his finger out of his nose to wave to 
me. It was a good garden for playing in because only about a quarter 
of it was set, and the earth of the rest had been trodden hard as the flags 
of a kitchen. There was a sycamore tree growing in the middle, and a 
whitewashed lavatory stood like a sentry-box in the far corner. Em’s 
father was lying on his back between the lettuce beds, his boots off and 
his cap over his face. He was dirty and in his working clothes, and every 
now and then he would take hold of his shirt and start scratching his 
chest with his fist. 
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“It's our Mam’s birthday to-day,” said Em, as I went up to him. His 
_ jersey was navy blue with a new light blue sleeve to one arm and half a 
sleeve, from the elbow down, to the other. He was sunburnt, his nose 
dotted with black freckles like the spots on a bird’s egg, and his ginger 
hair was cut very short and in a notchy way, looking as though something 
had been nibbling at it. I could see he had a red blood-shot blot in his 
eye that afternoon, and I thought I would like to have one of those too. 
We played with the fish which was about as big as my middle finger and 
which had a bright scarlet line all around the gulping edge of its mouth. 
Presently Bopa Lloyd came out of the kitchen to throw some potato 
peelings over the fence. When she saw me she looked glad, and when I 
gave her the parcel for her birthday she patted my face like a pony. She 
was a fat woman wearing a black flannel bodice with grey pinstripes and 
a wet sack apron that hurt you when she wiped your nose with it. On her 
forehead she had lines across like you use for music, and her grey hair was 
coming down out of her combs like the feathers of an untidy hen. Her 
nostrils were black and big enough for her to put her thumbs up them, 
and there were three or four little round lumps of shiny purplish skin 
growing on her face, each very smooth and tight-looking and with a high 
_ polish on it. And one of these lumps, the glossy plum-coloured one on 
her chin, had a long brown hair curling out of the top of it. “Shad,” she 
shouted, “come from by there now and wash yourself for dinner.” 
_ Just then a big drop of rain fell into the middle of the pan. The syca- 
more opened and let out a bird. Loads of dark clouds with torn whispy 
edges like black heavy hay were blown across the sky, soon leaving no 
- blue. It became dark and cold, and big pieces of white water began 
falling heavily out of the sky and dropping cold as lead right through my 
thin blouse, wetting my skin. Bopa Lloyd hurried towards the kitchen 
_ door with her parcel like a hen off her nest, shouting to us, “Go and 
shelter in the dubs while I get your dinner or you'll get wet soaking.” 
Em and I ran into the w.c. and Uncle Shad got up too and trotted down 
_ the garden, the peak of his cap on his neck and his working boots under 
his armpits. ‘I been with the angels,” he muttered as he passed us, and 
we sat and watched him till the kitchen door had gulped him through. 
Soon it was raining like tapwater and we heard the bumming of the 
; thunderclap, but it was a long way off. From where we were we could 
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see a big rain-stream pouring along a gutter the coal pickers had worn 
down the side of the steep tip outside the garden, and half-way down, 
where it met a big lump of orange shale, it spouted up into the air, curving 
high out like a fountain. We sat on the wooden seat of the lavatory 
watching the inky tips through the open door. Then when Em peeped 
out he said the pipe from the troughing next door was pouring rain into — 
the garden. I could see it was broken off halfway down, and it swung © 
loose against the wall like the empty coatsleeve of a man with one arm, — 
making a big rusty tobacco-stain on the white-lime of the wall. Em ran ~ 
out into the rain, picked up the piece of piping that had fallen into the 
garden, and sloped it from the wall to the edge of his zinc bath sunk into ~ 
the earth. Then he ran back again, and we waited for the pan to fill with 
water. j 
We could see the earth spitting hard with rain, and hear it hissing like 
poured sugar or a cockle-bed. Grey rain-fur grew round the pit-ropes 
of the fence and the iron bedstead and over the sheets of rusty zinc. The 
surface of the water in the bath swarmed with tall rain, each heavy drop — 
as it fell bouncing up again like the bobbing rod of a sewing-machine. 
Then two of Bopa Lloyd’s hens, a white one and a ginger one, struggled 
through the hedge into the garden, their feathers stuck to them with 
rain. “Shoo,” said Em, and the white one fell into the bath, Em 
laughed, but the chicken made so much noise Bopa Lloyd came out to © 
the door of the kitchen drying her hands on her sack apron. When she 
saw what had happened she pushed Uncle Shad back, and swinging a 
towel over her head she ran round the side of the house and got a big 
shovel out of the coal-house. It was a collier’s shovel, an old one of 
Uncle Shad’s, shaped like a heart-shaped shield. With this she shovelled 
the chicken up out of the pan while the water ran out of the tool-bar hole — 
in the corner. She kicked the piping down from the wall and shouted, 
“Come on in now boys and have a meal of food.” g 
It was dark inside Bopa Lloyd’s kitchen, but I could smell the fried | 
onions and herrings cooking for dinner in the big fireplace where the row — 
of bright candlesticks was and the brass horses in the hearth. The ceiling — 
was brown wood with beams across, and the stairs curved down into the 
far corner. Some sheets of newspaper and two sackbags covered the 
parts of the floor you walked on. When the back door opened it banged 
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against the mangle which had a couch alongside with a bike on it. The 
wallpaper was brownish with purple birds and upright daisy chains of 
black roses, but Uncle Shad hadn’t put it on well near the curve in the 
wall made by the stairs, and all along that side the stripes were diagonal. 
Our Mam said Uncle Shad must have two left hands. 

“Emlyn,” said Bopa Lloyd, “go and fetch your father’s slops.” 

Four of us sat down to dinner, Bopa Lloyd, Uncle Shad, Em, and 
myself. Uncle Shad had washed a bit now, the middle of his face and 
the palms of his hands. He was a funny-looking man, pale, with a big 
oval face and round popping eyes, whitish grey and very shiny and wet- 
looking. On his head he had a brown covering of my father’s armpit 
hair, and now that he had taken off his red flannel mufHer I could see the 


swelling wen hung in his neck like a little udder, half of it grimy and half 


of it clean and white. When I went into the kitchen he was rubbing his 
back up and down against the edge of the open pantry door to scratch 
himself. He didn’t say anything to me, he just rubbed and showed his 
teeth with the dirty dough on them. Then he sat down and read the 
tablecloth with his head twisted round on one side. 

Bopa Lloyd sat on a chair without a back nearest the fire with her false 
teeth on the table in front of her. ‘““There’s pretty trousers you’ve got on,” 
she said, as she served me half a herring. “Let me see, a pocket and a 
coppish and all.” 

Uncle Shad ate his potatoes and onions without saying a word, but he 
looked over all his food before he ate it, and sometimes he gave a loud wet 
belch. And every now and then he would start scratching himself, 
putting his arm inside his shirt and rubbing his chest, working around 
under his armpit to his back, and at last letting his fingers come back up 
through his open collar-band on to his wen. I was looking most of the 
time at the little purple potatoes sprinkled on Bopa Lloyd’s face ;_ they 
were so: tight they looked inflamed, like little bladders ready to burst. 
Then I heard Uncle Shad and Bopa Lloyd talking loudly. Suddenly 


~ Uncle Shad stopped and stared before him with his mouth open. I could 


see the spittles stretched like thin wires from his top teeth to his bottom 


ones in an upright row. 
“You'll be sorry,” he growled at Bopa Lloyd at last, “You'll be sorry,” 


and he left the table and went up the stairs out of sight. 
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“What’s the matter with him now, our Mam,” said Em, as though he 
was going to cry. ‘What’s he gone to bed without washing for? 


“Because he’s gone bloody dull,” said Bopa Lloyd, running her finger 
round her gums, her face very red. “Since he’s lost his job he’s not 
a-willing to eat his fried onions if they’re not all in proper rings. He's 
going daft, that’s what’s the matter with him.” Then she went quieter. 
“Have you had enough of food, bach ?” she said to me, putting her teeth 
back in her mouth. “Don’t take no notice of him. Try a bit of teeshun 
lap, will you ?” 

When she had sharpened her knife on the doorstep, Em and I sat down 
there, eating our cake and playing dixstones. We could hear Uncle 
Shad thudding about in his stocking-feet upstairs. The rain was slacken- 
ing, and by the time we had reached fivesy it had stopped. 


“Can we go out now, our Mam ?” said Em. 


Bopa Lloyd was sitting on the couch by the bike, sewing Uncle Shad’s 
coat up under the armpit, and she said we could. We went into the 
garden. The heavy rain had made the place look different, there was 
gravel about and dirty pools with small-coal in them like mushroom-gravy. 
And the earth smelt strong as an animal. But the sky was clearing again, 
although the sunshine seemed weak after the rain. Then after a bit, as 
Em was pulling up a long worm to give to his fish, we heard someone 
throwing the upstairs window open, the one with the blue blouse across 
for a curtain, and Bopa Lloyd, her face very red, leaned her body far 
out of it with her hands on the sill. “Stay where you are,” she shouted, 
waving her arm, and then, clapping her hand to her teeth, she disappeared 
suddenly like a sloped nail driven out of sight with one blow. And then 
we saw a big heap of bedclothes like a large white cauliflower bulging out 
through the open window, with smoke oozing upwards in thin grey hairs 
from it as Bopa Lloyd pushed it out; and almost as soon as she had 
dropped it into the garden she came running out of the kitchen door. 


She began dragging the smoking bundle of sheets and blankets across the 


wet garden towards the bath of water. “The silly flamer,” she kept on 
saying, “the silly flamer. Matches with blue heads again. Every time 
he sees the flaming things he does something dull.” She piled the smoking 
bedclothes into the bath and at that Em began to cry. — 
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“What are you grizzling at?” she asked, turning her red face towards 
him as she stooped. 

“My fish,” he answered, pulling a little unionjack out of his pocket. 
“You'll kill it, our Mam ; it’s in the bath.” 

“Fish myn uffern i,” she cried. ‘Your father sets the bloody bed on 
fire and you grunt about your fish, Get out of the road or I’ll brain you.” 

She stirred the bedclothes and spat on the garden. Em and I moved 
away and climbed over the wet bedstead. As we went slowly up the tip, 
Em wiping his eyes with his flag, we could see her standing in the garden 
striking a boxful of matches one by one, while Uncle Shad’s two big 
staring eyes watched her without moving over the blue blouse in the 
bedroom window. — 

We wandered about on the flat top of the tips for a long time, afraid of 
Bopa Lloyd. Em showed me the hole where Uncle Shad had been 
scratching for coal. At last we came in sight of the old air-shaft in the 
distance, and Em said, “‘Let’s go right up to it.” The shaft was a pale 
yellow tower shaped like a lighthouse standing far up on the lonely side 
of the mountain. To get at it we had to go through a lot of brambles 
and tall bracken with snakes in it, but we didn’t get very wet because we 
kept to the path. ‘There had been a lean rainbow, but as we went towards 
the tower the sun blazed again, and the tips steamed like a train in a 
cutting. The shaft was very tall and built out of some cracking yellowish 
brick like shortbread. Some of the bricks were missing here and there, 
and right down near the ground we found a good-sized hole in the side. 
Em put his notchy head in and said, “Good Chrish, look down there.” 
I lay down beside him on the steaming stones and looked into the dim hole. 
Every small sound resounded there, it was like putting your head into 


~ the hollow between the two skins of a drum. ‘The shaft inside was huge, 


like a vast empty hall, like some shabby ruin with the floor gone through, 
very cold and bleak, the walls disappearing below us into the blackness, 
making you feel giddy and sick. And the spiders hung their webs there, 


_ round like a gramophone record or strong and dusty as sacking. ‘Then 


owes ess ee” 


Em picked up a piece of brick and pitched it into the darkness. It 
plunged down out of sight like a diving bird and we could hear it striking 
the sides of the shaft from time to time with a note like the loud pong of 
a pitchfork and a stone howling over the ice. Then when we had waited 
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and waited, staring down with our heads hanging over the cold blackness, 
we heard a terrible splash and a roar like a train in a tunnel as the stone at 
last exploded on the water at the bottom of the shaft. The hollow pit 
broke out at once into an uproar, it was filled with a storm of echoes and 


the splashing noises of the water, and when at last all the sounds had died — 


away the darkness was as still and silent as before. I felt sick and fright- 
ened, and we ran away together, a long loose patch across the behind of 
Em’s trousers flopping like a letterbox in the breeze. 

At last we climbed the warm bedstead and Em made straight for the 
bath to look for his fish. ‘Go and ask our Mam for a jam-jar,” he said 
to me, “she'll give it to you.” I went up to the kitchen door and opened 
it. It was dim inside at first, but I could see Uncle Shad sitting on the 
bottom step of the stairs that curved down into the kitchen. He had his 
shirt and trousers on, but although he was wearing his cap he had no boots 
on his stockinged feet. And his waistcoat was open, the front of it like 
a looking-glass with grease. He was catching hold of a long curved knife, 
the carving knife Bopa Lloyd had cut our cake with, and he was sticking 
the point of it as hard as he could into the side of his neck. He was using 
both his hands to push the knife in, and it was going through his skin just 
below his ear. When I saw him cutting himself like that I went cold 
between my legs. Every time he stabbed he jerked his head sideways to 
meet the knife-blade, keeping his head stiff, so that the baggy wen on the 
other side gave a little shiver each time the point of the knife went out 
- of sight into the side of his neck. There was blood all round his chin 
and his throat and down the front of his shirt, red and thick like jam. When 
I had watched him give two or three slow hard stabs like this showing his 
teeth out of the froth round his lips, he stopped and stared at me with 
his swcllen white eyes. Then he pulled up the leg of his trousers and 
started to scratch the back of his calf as hard as he could. His scratching 
seemed to go on a long time and then, just as he was about to start using 


the knife again, Em screamed behind me and Bopa Lloyd came down the 


stairs, her nostril-holes like thimbles as I looked up into them. When she 
saw what was happening, she pushed past Uncle Shad, snatched the knife 


from his hand and threw it on the fire. His eyes were like big grey blown- _ 


up bubbles staring up at her, and the lining was showing at the back ot 
his cap. Gradually he slipped sideways on his step as though he was 
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going to fall to the ground. Then with a shout Bopa Lloyd pushed 
Em and me out into the yard, turning the lock behind us. Em stood 
crying by the kitchen door, rattling the clothespeg latch and sometimes 
going to the window to look in over the cardboard mending the bottom 
panes. In a few minutes Bopa Lloyd unlocked the door and peeped out, 
and I had a whiff of the handle of the knife smouldering on the fire. Her 

ted face was the colour of a low fire, and the feathers of her hair were 
nearly all out of her combs. ‘Go home now there’s a good boy,” she 
said to me, “and tell your mother thank you for the parcel and will she 
come up as soon as she can.” 
_ “What’s the matter with our Dad?” asked Em, making a face and 
crying all the time. | 

“He’s better now,” she answered, “go and play with your fish there’s 
a good boy.” 

As I went home down the road I could see the bloodshot mark like 
a little smudge of red-ink on Em’s eye, and I thought again how lucky 
he was to have that. I told my mother how Bopa Lloyd’s chicken had 
fallen into the bath, and how Uncle Shad had stuck a knife in his neck and 
made it bleed. And every time I went into the pantry in the dark or 
when I closed my eyes I could see the inside of the airshaft with the big 
drop below me, and that made me feel sick and giddy. As my mother 
was dressing to go up to Uncle Shad’s she said, ““The fool couldn’t even 
cut his throat tidy.” 


W. H. DAVIES Sketch by Jack Stark 
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TWO POEMS 


WORMS 


S1tKworms have dressed the fairest women, 

Glowworms have their own starry climes ; 

Straight from his breakfast on a worm, 

The bird begins his morning chimes. 
Maggots, so fat and short, 
Tapeworms, so thin and long : 

‘All these are able” — 
Say Anglers, when they speak the truth— 
‘*To fill a bowl with fish for some man’s table.” 


W. H. Davies 


THE LAST YEARS 


A vos, that has ten years of breath, 
Can count the number left to me, 
To reach my seventy as a man. 
In five years’ time a bird is born, 
Whose shorter life is then my own, 
Reducing still the human span. 


Soon after that, a butterfly, 
Who lives for but a year or less, 
Reminds me that the end is near ; 
And that, when I have lived his life, 
A shorter life is still to come— 
Which brings the Summer’s insect here. 


And when at last that insect comes, 
That lives for but a single day, 

He makes my life his very own : 
Man, dog, and bird and butterfly, 
And insect yield their separate lives— 

And Death takes all of us as one. 


W. H. Daviss 
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AS TIME THE SCULPTOR 


As Time the sculptor deepens 
The lines upon my face, 

I find my thoughts returning 
To far-off childhood days, 
When clad in ragged garments, 
And hunger was at hand, 

I combed the tidal leavings 
Of shellfish on the strand. 


The strand by wild Coed Alun 
Where oft the Poor would spread 
The poacher’s net for salmon, 
And prison risk for bread : 
But big Wil Foundry Morfa 
And Wmffre bach the sweep 
Now safe from water bailiffs 
In old Llanbeblig sleep. 


Thus Need the latent quickened ! 
But what unhappy thrall 
To be a man in thinking 
When yet a schoolboy small. 
And Lord it is no wonder 
They voice an after-rage 
Who carried on young shoulders 
The burdens of old age ! 


Yet though so full of sadness 
Those days of long ago, 

When carefree joys of childhood 
I was not born to know, 

A strange and mighty hiraeth 
Has hallowed since for me 

Old haunts by Rhosbodrual, 
Llyn Garnedd and Llyn Li. 


How looms the grave before us 
As we grow old and gray, 

Hoping that each to-morrow — 
Proves happier than to-day ; 
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Children of fond illusions 
Seeking a magic key, 

Our hearts for ever yearning 
For things that shall not be. 


O ! Mankind’s mighty passion : 
O ! pulse that knows the pain 
Of going headlong forward 
But to fall back again : 
Attila following Jesus, 
Darkness following day,— 
Yet sunward climbs the primrose 
Out of an old decay. 


And life is not all heartache 
When in the starlight gleams 
The sea by Dinas Dinlle 
Whereon I sailed my dreams— 
A battered bark returning 
Through many a stormy night 
To shores of Abermenai 
And Llanddwyn’s lonely light. Huw Menat 


Speep THE PLouGH 
Scraper-board sketch by Myfanwy Haycock from Fantasy (Welsh Outlook Press). 
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PUBLIC HEALTH IN WALES: 
A SURVEY 


D. ROCYN-JONES, C.B.E., M.B., D.P.H., etc. 


Y subject is one of such magnitude that it seems best to treat it in 

sections. Much must necessarily be omitted, but this method will 

at least ensure clarity and some notion of the vital importance of 
the work done and yet to do. 


Hovsine 

Since 191g it can be held reasonably that sufficient inducement has 
been given to local authorities to improve the housing of the working 
classes, and it is remarkable what has been accomplished in some areas, 
while in others progress has not been what it should be. 

During the period 1919 to 1937 approximately 7,000 houses have 
been erected in Monmouthshire under the various Housing Acts, and 
numerous schemes are still awaiting sanction to proceed. In the whole 
of Wales thousands of houses have been erected during the same period, 
many of which have been built to replace houses demolished as unfit, 
and also to replace insanitary housing areas. 

The Ministry of Health’s report on the Overcrowding Survey- in 
England and Wales, which was carried out under the powers of the 
Housing Act, 1935, gives a good idea of the prevalence of overcrowding in 
local authority areas in the country, and from the figures given it is 
possible to form quite an accurate estimate of the use local authorities have 
made of the financial assistance given in the Housing Acts, and whether 
they have or have not been alive to their housing responsibilities. 

_ The percentage of working-class houses overcrowded in England and . 
Wales was found to be 2:9 ; England alone was 2-8, and Wales (including 
Monmouthshire) 4:0. 

A comparison between some of the counties in Wales is interesting. 

Anglesey and Caernarvon both show a high degree of overcrowding, 
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Anglesey having a percentage of 9-5 of working-class families over- 
crowded, and Caernarvon 6:2; Denbigh has 5-9, Glamorgan 3-7, 
_ Monmouth 3:2, and Cardigan 2-6. | 
In the urban areas, Aberayron and New Quay both show a nil percent-_ 
age of families overcrowded, while the large industrial urban area of | 
Bedwellty in Monmouthshire shows a figure of only 0-3. In the rural 
districts the position is far from satisfactory as several of the areas, especially - 
in North Wales, show very high figures, e.g. Aethwy 10-3, T'wrcelyn 9:8, : 
Wrexham 8-7, and Gwyrfai 8-3 ; whilst Haverfordwest in Pembrokeshire - 
has a figure of 8-2. | “i 

Bad housing is one of the many circumstances which have the effect of — 
lowering the resistance to disease, and the evidence tendered during 
recent enquiries suggests that damp and insanitary houses are to a marked 
degree contributory causes of the presence of disease, especially tuber- 
culosis. Striking evidence upon housing conditions in Wales was given 
during the recent Anti-Tuberculosis Enquiry, and one was forced to the 
conclusion that the incidence of tuberculosis was too high in those districts 
where overcrowding conditions existed and where minimum advantage 
had been taken of the provisions contained in the Housing Acts. ; 

Reports of District Medical Officers of Health indicate in many instances — 
that a large number of houses were so overcrowded as to be detrimental 
to the health of the occupants, while other houses were so insanitary or 
in such a deplorable condition that they ought to be demolished ; yet in 
spite of these defects and the fact that they had been brought to the notice 
of the local authorities and the owners, no action was taken either by the 
owners of the property or by the local authorities, and even the requests 
of the Department in Whitehall for better housing were more or less 
ignored. 

With the exception of some of the more progressive and populous 
borough, urban, and rural areas, it cannot be said that Wales as a whole 
has tackled the problem of housing adequately. There are financial and 
economic difficulties, but none of the difficulties is of such magnitude 
that it cannot be overcome. Much of the money now spent on the cure 
of disease could be saved if a bold policy of slum clearance together with 
closure and demolition of insanitary houses was rigorously proceeded with. 

There is a charm in the whitewashed rural cottage, but this type of 


’ 
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_ cottage can also be a menace if the clean whitewashed exterior simply 
acts as a cloak to an overcrowded, damp, ill-ventilated, badly lighted, and 
_ insanitary interior. Besides, many of the present rural cottages could be 
_ renovated in keeping with local tradition if advantage were taken of the. 
_ financial assistance available under the Rural Housing provisions. 


As nearly half one’s life is spent in the home there is the danger that 
_ the house can become the breeding place of disease. This condition can 
_ be minimised by the provision of good modern houses with sufficient 
_ ventilation and lighting, cooking facilities, adequate water supplies, satis- 
_ factory sanitary arrangements, with suitable open spaces for recreation 
_ in close proximity to the houses. 


_ It is interesting to record here that in 1885 the Royal Commission on 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, in recommending amendments 
~ of law to be made in respect of housing proposed as one such amendment 
_ that “there should be a simple power by civil procedure for the recovery 
_ of damages against holders or owners of property by those who had 
suffered injury or loss by their neglect or default in sanitary matters.” 


Sir John Simon, formerly the Medical Officer to the Privy Council, 
' comments “that such simple power as the Commission there described 
_ should be available throughout the entire field of sanitary relations and 
_ that, by means of it, a person who had suffered any sort of sanitary hurt 
from the wrongful act or default of another (whether person or company 
or authority) should be able easily to recover pecuniary compensation 
for his injury—such an amendment of law would tend to ameliorate the 
“sanitary government of the country more rapidly than any other which 
_ could be named.” 

The recent action at the High Court before Mr. Justice Stable when a 
citizen brought an action against the Croydon Corporation for compensa- 
_ tion for the illness of his daughter, who contracted typhoid as a result of 
drinking water supplied by the Corporation, raises a very interesting 
" situation respecting insanitary housing and its liabilities. Damages and 
_ costs were awarded against the Corporation, who agreed to accept the 
_ judgment of this test case as the basis of settlement of any further claims 
of a similar nature, and the settlement of the cases may cost about 


{£100,000. His Lordship held that the Corporation was guilty of negli- 
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gence “in the course of the actual exercise of its functions and not merely 
as a failure to carry out a duty imposed by statute.” a 

The Lindsey judgment as well as the case referred to above raises the 
Common Law obligation to do things well and in a way acceptable to the | 
knowledge and practice of the time being. The citing of rackrenters, 
the ground landlord, the owners of insanitary property, and defaulting 
local authorities before the judicial authorities for damages consequent 
upon the injury to health and loss of life sustained by tenants after the 
existence of insanitary conditions had been duly notified to the respective 
parties, who had taken subsequently no action to remedy the conditions 
complained of, would do an immense amount of good to public health 
generally. This is a phase of the housing question that is calling loudly — 
for action—for the plight of the sufferers is tragic, and particularly so_ 
when one remembers that in large measure it is preventable. 


WaTER SUPPLIES 
Generally the Principality is well provided with an efficient and whole-— 
some water supply, and it is only in some of the rural areas that there is - 
a deficiency. 
In casting a glance back over the last thirty years of public health — 
administration, one must regret the defeat of a County Water Bill pro- 
moted in the parliamentary session of 1908, when sanction was sought — 
for the provision of a County Water Board. It is a compliment to the 
Monmouthshire County Council that the substance of that Bill has now 
become the national policy in regard to water supplies, and if the short- 
sightedness of the opposition to that Bill and the vested interests which 
fathered that opposition could have been suppressed and the wider welfare 
of the county given priority, the county of Monmouth would be to-day 
in a happier state, with the financial burdens of its industrial and rural 
districts much alleviated. | 
Individual vested interests and district jealousies are the bugbears in 
_ public health, and are more responsible for financial millstones around | 
the necks of the authorities than any other cause. . > 


ee 


IMMUNIZATION AGAINST DIPHTHERIA a 


There is one phase of preventive work relating to infectious disease 
that deserves mention, and that is Immunization against Diphtheria. — 
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During recent years this matter has received prominent attention owing 
to outbreaks of diphtheria taking a heavy toll of the lives of the younger 
children, and many local authorities have adopted immunization methods 
to counteract this loss of life and to prevent the recurrence of epidemics 
of diphtheria. : 

If we take the county of Monmouth as an example, the fall during the 
last four years in the incidence of diphtheria in all districts which have 
adopted immunization has manifestly proved the value of this weapon of 
preventive medicine. In 1937 all Medical Officers of Health of districts 
where the scheme had been in operation were asked to give their opinions 
of its value and to state whether they thought the costs incurred had been 
justified. The Medical Officers were unanimous in stating that since the 
adoption of the scheme there had been a marked fall in the incidence of 
diphtheria in their districts, and in one district (Ebbw Vale), although 


cases of diphtheria had been reported in immunized children, the disease 


was in all cases mild and in no case was it fatal. In this same district 
(Ebbw Vale), where approximately 40 per cent to 50 per cent of the 
school children had been immunized, 10 deaths occurred from diphtheria 
among children who had not been immunized. In no other district was 
a case of diphtheria reported in an immunized child, and within the 
county there has not been a single death from diphtheria amongst the 
children rendered immune by this method. | 

In another urban district where immunization had been carried out on 
a fairly extensive scale, not a single case occurred in ten months, while an 
adjoining district which had declined the facilities offered by the scheme 
suffered a serious epidemic with a number of deaths. 3 

For the scheme to be thoroughly effective, every child above one year 
of age should be immunized. Our experience confirms the judgment of 
those medical men qualified by training and experience to speak on this 


matter, that the only effective bulwark against epidemics of diphtheria 
is immunization. : 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE WoRK , | 

In a striking passage Harley Williams declares “that the great sanitary 
reforms of the nineteenth century may well be described in the words of 
Mr. Kipling as ‘gettin’ clear o’ dirtiness, gettin’ done with mess.’ Families 
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were numerous and so, too, were the funerals ; and neglect, ignorance, 


malnutrition and tuberculosis stalked the land. The idea that child life — 


represented potential wealth was only slowly appreciated. It took a long — 


time for the views of those great reformers William Cobbett and Robert 
Owen to permeate society that child life was a greater asset to the nation 
than cannon fodder for war.” | 


In 1907 the notification of births to the Medical Officer of Health 


became optional, and in 1915 compulsory. By the 1907 Act local — 


authorities were empowered to provide schemes for the care of expectant 
and nursing mothers and children up to five years of age, butin 1918 the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Act made it obligatory upon the authorities 


to save the mothers and children from preventable sickness and disease. — 


Under Part I of the Children Act of 1908, Infant Life Protection 
Visitors were appointed to investigate the conditions under which children 
were kept by their foster-mothers and to ensure that they were fit persons 
to discharge such duties. 

_ Under the Public Health (Ophthalmia Neonatorum) Regulations of 


1926, it became the doctor’s duty to notify all cases of inflammation or 


discharge from the eyes of a baby, and also the duty of the midwife to 
summon medical assistance in all such cases and to notify the Local Super- 
vising Authority of her action. This is one of the chief factors responsible 
for the reduction in these days of the incidence of blindness. 

Since the establishment of maternity and child welfare centres the 


standard of the care of infants has risen year by year and the infant — 


mortality rate has been gradually lessened. The knowledge of how to 
feed and clothe and care for a baby properly is now the common property 
of all mothers, and most of them try to make practical use of that know- 
ledge. ‘T'welve years ago, for a baby to have a fit at a maternity and child 
welfare centre through over-feeding, or improper feeding, was an everyday 
occurrence. Vomiting freely after each feed was considered healthy, 
while the idea of proper clothing was to wrap the child in as many bands, 


binders, flannels, and petticoats as the mother could afford. To-day the — 


majority of medical officers have never seen a baby in a fit at a centre. 


Compared with the lot of the infant of twenty years ago, and given an — 


average intelligent mother, the lot of the child to-day is a happy one. 


In only one direction do we find the progress in infant welfare work | 
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being held up, and that is in the diminishing number of breast-fed babies. 


Only too often has a medical officer of a centre found to his or her dis- 


_ appointment that in the interval between sessions at the centre the outside 


influence of relatives has prevailed and the mother has given in to bottle- 


4 feeding almost before she has started to try to establish breast-feeding. 


In the year 1899 the number of deaths of children under one year in 


_ England and Wales per 1,000 births registered was no less than 163, the 


highest mortality rate ever recorded in the two countries. In 1937 it 


_ was 58, and in Wales 63. In my own county it is 63-9, whereas in 1891 


it was 169. 


With the exception of Glamorgan, the counties (excluding the county 
boroughs) administer a uniform scheme for their respective areas. 

Ante-natal work is also bearing fruitful results, and there is little doubt 
that advice given at these centres has helped to make much more comfort- 
able the pregnancies of many women. Each year the numbers attending 


these ante-natal centres increase, and the difficulty of the early years in 


persuading the patient that she should attend the clinic right to the end 
of her pregnancy is fast disappearing, and so is the idea that if she feels 
quite well there is no real need for a woman to be examined during her 
pregnancy. We definitely declare that many an expectant mother would 
have been in the grave to-day but for the attention and advice given her 


at these ante-natal centres. These centres have been a godsend to the 


- motherhood of this country, and particularly in areas where obstetric 


practice is slip-shod and sometimes incompetent. Practically every area 


_ can do with more of these centres with better equipment in accommoda- 


- tion and facilities. 


Maternal mortality in Wales continues to be high, and the deaths from 


sepsis accounts for anything from 40 per cent to 50 per cent of the 


maternal deaths. In this respect Wales has been a black area. For the 
three years preceding 1937 the maternal mortality rate was 5-9 per 1,000 
births, but in 1937 it fell to 4:54. The rate for England and Wales for 
1937 is 3-2 per 1,000 births. , | 
Special measures are in force to reduce this ugly incidence, and their 


_ cost is infinitesimal when compared with the saving in lives which they 


i have already accomplished. 
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Far too many mothers in the depressed areas are definitely under- 
nourished : perhaps in some cases through bad management 1n catering, 
but in most cases through lack of money to buy proper food. This 
malnutrition is noted especially in the older women, many of whom have 
had to bring up large families on a small wage or on the unemployment 
allowance only. Simon has well said that “poverty in its severest form 
is amongst the worst of sanitary evils.” Under-nourishment has a bad 
influence on the maternal death-rate, directly because the woman’s 
resistance is low, and indirectly because these harassed poverty-stricken 
women resort to the use of abortificients which frequently give rise to 
severe haemorrhage and sepsis. 

The centres dispense milk foods for these mothers both before and after 
confinement, which certainly helps them, but milk alone will not make 
up for years of poor feeding or for the lack of a warm, well-cooked 
nutritious dinner every day. 

The condition of the ‘‘toddlers’”—children from one to five years— 
is not at all satisfactory, for a large number of them suffer from mal-_ 
nutrition. In many instances this may be due to improper feeding, 
some children having practically the same food as the adult, and poor 
adult feeding at that. A child of this age does not usually have the 
advantage of cheap or free milk at school like his elder brother, or the 
nourishing school dinner which his brother also enjoys if the parents are 
unemployed. Extra milk has been given to these children through the 
maternity and child welfare centres, but in most cases this milk is shared 
with the other members of the family at home. 

The carbo-hydrate content of the food used in many of the industrial 
areas is much too high and is not the best source of nourishment for a 
rapidly growing child between one and five years of age. Such food — 
makes for a C3 nation. 


| 
| 


[The concluding section of this article next month will deal with the School Medical — 
Service, Tuberculosis, Cancer, and a Public Health Laboratory Service. ] | 
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SACKED 


JACK GRIFFITH 


3 MAN stood in the doorway of the brick-built cabin near the pit-top. 

| Behind him, in the fireplace opposite the doorway, alarge fire burned, 

. heating the cold winter air that stole in, and drying the white wooden 
levers ranged on hooks fixed to small beams in the low roof. The levers 
gave off a pleasant odour that made all who entered the cabin take a deep 
and appreciative breath. They would soon be dry enough for use. 


Outside, the pit-frames raised their gaunt bodies and whirling heads 
to the grey winter sky. It was early afternoon—not yet the end of the 
_ day shift—but a suggestion of darkness was already creeping from the 
east. Workmen of the afternoon shift were beginning to appear from 
_ the lamproom, their glittering electric lamps gleaming with futile bright- 
ness in the daylight. | 
On the other side of the pit was a large brazier, long and shaped like 
atrough. On the fire which crackled and burned briskly within it stood 
two jacks of oil, put there for the heat to keep the oil constantly in a state 
which allowed it to flow easily. 
Before the fire, receiving its welcome warmth with their backs, two men 
leaned upon levers similar to those in the cabin, only black with use and 
coal-dust and grooved by contact with the rims of metal tram-wheels. 
The man in the doorway did not work with the others at the pit-top— 
the banksman had never even seen him before—but at most times there 
were odd people waiting to go below ground, fitters, surveyors, farriers, 
all sorts of men who had to get certain jobs done at as convenient a time 
. as possible. He was a big man and appeared to be in his early thirties. 
His clothes were threadbare and shabby, looking as if they were being 
~ worn to work for the first time. His heavy boots, to which the dust clung 
gencrously, had been well soaked with castor oil. 

“Manager down ?” he asked of the banksman, the man who had charge 
of the taking of trams of coal out of the cage and putting empty trams in 
their places. Each cage was of a single deck holding two trams. 
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“Ay, been down all day,” the banksman replied as a cage crashed to 
the top. Carefully taking “spraggs” from the wheels of two empty trams 
he allowed the trams to run into the cage, pushing out the full trams as they 
did so. On the other side the men at the brazier ran and pushed their 
levers between the back and front wheels of the trams of coal, checking 


their rush towards the screens where the coal would be tipped into trucks. | 


The cage shot downwards again, out of sight, to meet and pass its 
fellow coming from the bottom. 

A large rusty knocker, operated from the pit-bottom, clattered harshly 
three times on an equally rusty iron plate. 7 

“Riders,” the banksman said aloud, although everyone knew that three 
knocks meant that some one was to ride up in the cage on its next journey. 
He knocked three back, then looked at his watch in its dustproof case. 
“Bet this is him. ‘They wouldn’t give no one but a manager a ride so 
near finishin’ time as this.” 

The man in the doorway gave a slight nod as he straightened himself 
to a more workmanlike attitude and stepped sideways a foot or so away 
from the door. 

The cage reached the top. The trams were taken out but none put in 
their places. After signals from the banksman to the bottom and the 
winding-engine house, it dropped again, only more slowly as this time 
the up cage carried human beings. 


Another knocker struck. This was a private signal to warn those on 


top that the manager himself was coming up. 

The banksman did not speak. He whistled to the men on the other 
side of the pit and, with a glance at the man near the doorway, jerked his 
thumb repeatedly and meaningly at the ascending rope. 

Everyone stood alert and watching the rope as it slowed almost to a 
standstill as the top of the cage came into view. They were even more 
intent, however, when the sound of raised voices reached them as the 
cage was tugged short distances towards its destination. 

“But listen to me a minute——” 

“T won't listen to you.” 

- “But, Duw, use a bit o’ sense an’ listen——” 
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“I won’t listen.” 

“Then it’s not a bit 0’ good me talkin’.” 
“Not a bit.” 

“Then PI shut up.” 

“Shut up—that’s the best thing you can do.” 


The cage came to rest. The protecting gate was opened and the 
manager strode out followed by his under-manager and two time-keepers. 
All were black with coal dust. 


The manager was a big man, 45 years old and heavily moustached. 


_ He was strong and energetic and with a voice that roared when he was 


angry. He was angry now. ‘The under-manager was older and shorter. 
Tough and wiry, he was a fighter who had to be reckoned with. When 


_ he was annoyed he rapidly spat out the juice of the tobacco he was eternally 


chewing. He hated quarrelling with the manager in the presence of the 
men as, owing to his inferior position, he was bound to lose. Most of the 
workmen feared him. Few liked him. They called him Old Soda 
Water. 

The manager turned on him. 
_ “While I’m manager here——’ 

“Out of the way, gentlemen, please,” the banksman said in a soft voice 
as he lowered two empty trams towards the cage. 
_ The four men stepped to one side, the time-keepers uncertain whether 
to remain or go to the managers’ lodge where their next job would be to 
enter the day’s accounts. 

“While I’m manager here,” the manager repeated, jabbing the under- 
manager in the ribs with his forefinger. 

“You said that before,” the other snorted, spitting brown juice rapidly 
into the dust. : 

“And I’ll say it again.” The manager jabbed him even more sharply 
with his finger. He poured out a volume of angry words, irregularly 


> 


but rapidly punctuating them with jabs that were so forceful that the 


under-manager leaned his body back to avoid the resultant pain. But 
his feet did not yield an inch. Even if his ribs were forced to give way, 
his spirit did not. Different from the manager’s roaring fury, his passion 
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simmered and bubbled almost invisibly. The expectorations that had 
nearly become a stream were the only indications that an outburst was — 


possible. The workmen watched and listened, enjoying every moment. 


“So you can”—jab—“do what”—jab—“you——.” 


But that last jab had made Old Soda Water move his foot. It had to 
be avenged. His face glowed beneath its coal dust. 


‘Don’t you shove me,” he roared. He put his hand against the mana- 
ger’s chest and pushed—hard. 


Taken off his guard the manager staggered back. A post lay on the 
ground. He tripped over it and crashed to the floor. The oil-lamp, 
hanging from his belt, went out. 


For a moment he lay there, as surprised as the men who stood around. 
Then, bellowing as he did so, he rose to his feet and plunged at the under- 
manager who threw out his fists, left and right, at the face that closed on 
his. But the blows might never have struck him for the notice he took. 
Plucking the under-manager into his arms like a child, he ran towards 
the other side of the pit. 


For a moment no one realised what he was doing, then one of the | 


men with the levers waved his arms excitedly. 
“He’s goin’ to shove him on the fire,” he yelled. 
Hardly had he spoken when the man at the doorway leapt at the 


moving pair. His arms went round the manager’s knees, and all three 
crashed to earth together. 


“The bigger they are the heavier they come down,” the man from the 
doorway muttered, his eyes fast shut and his hands clinging tightly to the 
kicking legs. 


The under-manager scrambled away and, rising to his feet, turned in 


readiness for further battle. ‘The time-keepers ran around the pit-top 


to his side. 


“Come on,” they said. “Come on down to the lodge. There’s 
enough mess here already.” 


“PIl smash him,” the under-manager hissed, panting and trying to 
break through their restraining arms. 
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The manager, still on the ground, beat at the cap and the back of the 
man who held him. 
__ “Come on,” the time-keepers coaxed. “You two will be the joke of 
_ the whole place. Don’t make it worse than it is.” 
That was the best argument to use with the under-manager. His 
_ dignity had to be preserved at all costs. Muttering and spitting, he 
_ allowed himself to be led away. 


___ When he was out of sight, the banksman leaned over and tapped the 
shoulder of the man who held the manager. 


“Let “im go now, butty,” he said. ‘Old Soda Water have gone.” 


___ The man released the struggling legs and rolled quickly out of danger. 
_ He grinned sheepishly as he rose to his feet and wiped his hands on his 
_ shoddy overcoat. 


The manager got up stiffly. Despite his strength, age was making 
claims upon him. He glared at the man who had brought him down. 

“‘Now, push off from here,” he cried, but the roar had gone out of his 
voice. “You can go an’ draw your cards.” 


“You mean ” the other said as if uncertain of whether he was 


hearing aright, “that I’ve got the poke.” 
“That’s it,” the manager agreed savagely. “Sacked.” 
The man touched the peak of his cap with the tips of the fingers of 
his right hand. 
“O.K.” he said, bringing his hand slightly forward in salute. ‘“O.K.” 
“And get out of my sight as quick as you can,” the manager snarled, 
stumping angrily towards the managers’ lodge. 
The man gave another exaggerated salute to the men at the top of the 
it, 
: “O.K. by me,” he said, and made his way towards the offices. 


* * * 


The banksman was changing his leather jerkin for his jacket a few 
minutes before the end of the shift when the manager arrived breathlessly 
and excitedly at the top of the pit. He had not even put his cap on. 
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“Hey, Will,” he cried to the banksman, “‘where’s that bloke I sacked | 
here just now? The bloke that caught me round the legs ?’” 

“Gone home, I expect—gone somewhere, anyhow.” 

“Well, what’s his name ?” - 

“TI don’ know. Never seen him before.” 

“Never seen him Where’s he workin’ then ?” 

“Workin’ ?” 

‘Duw, ay. I’ve been thinking. If it hadn’t been for him I’d have 
been on my way to gaol now—or to be hung. And I gave him the sack 
for it. I was flamin’ mad then, though ; I couldn’t help it. Where d’you 
say he’s working ?” | 

“T don’t know.” 

The manager glared helplessly around. 

“Well, doesn’t anyone know where he’s working ?” he cried. 

“He ain’t workin’ anywhere,” called one of the men with the levers, 
and there was a trace of irony in his voice. “He’ve been waitin’ since 
dinner time for you to come up the pit to ask is if you got a job to give 


him 


a 
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THE DRAMA IN WALES 


= J. ELLIS WILLIAMS 
: [bene i D has its Yeats, its Synge, its O’Casey. Scotland has its 


Barrie, its Milne, its Corrie. Wales also can boast of a glorious proces- 
sion of footballers, pugilists, drapers, milk-sellers, politicians, and even 
artists. But of dramatists, none. And of drama, nothing. 
_ You may reply that Emlyn Williams is one of the cleverest and certainly 
_ one of the most popular playwrights writing to-day. You may say that 

_ Richard (High Wind in ‘famaica and In Hazard) Hughes is a better if less 
_ popular playwright. You may add that J. O. Francis is by far the best 
_ dramatist of the three, and that his work has a consistent originality which. 
- gives it the imprint of genius. You may even tell me that Jack Jones will 
_ one day write the greatest play of the century. | 
_ All right, I agree. But—unfortunately for Wales—these playwrights 
_are not Welsh dramatists. ‘They wrote, and write, for the English stage. 

Of original Welsh plays translated into English I know only two. One. 
of them is mine. Both are third-rate. 

What makes it all the more strange is that at no time inits history has 
Wales been so rich in poets as it is to-day. We live in just such an age 
as the English had when Beaumont and Fletcher and Marlowe and Jonson 
and Shakespeare drank deep at the Mermaid Tavern. We who care for 
poetry know that we are living at a time when it is good to be alive. 

But—despite all this, despite the flocking of the public to hear Welsh 
plays, despite the hectic activity of over five hundred amateur dramatic 
societies, despite the new Welsh plays published from year to year and 
from month to month—Welsh drama to-day is a stagnant pool. To be 
blunt, there zs no Welsh Drama. 

More than that, there never was. Lord Howard de Walden put it 
rather vividly in a letter I had from him some time ago : 

“Tn a sort of way,” he wrote, “I may regard myself as one of the god- 
fathers of Welsh drama. I was nearly present at its birth, and I have fore- 
seen several of its difficulties . . . Welsh Drama has had no tradition of the 
moralities turning into romantics, no classical periods, no nothing. It 
sprang full-armed like Minerva, and may become as pedantic a nuisance.” 
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In other words, Welsh Drama (odious phrase !) having sown no oats — 


(wild or otherwise) had no harvest to reap. It is to-day as stereotyped as 
a respectable Victorian lady without a past, and as lifeless. | 

Think of it! While drama in England had its Mysteries and Miracles 
and Moralities, its healthy open-air nurture by the Guilds, its leavening 
of University wits, and its crowning glory of Shakespeare, we in Wales 
had no drama at all. None! 


The first mention of anything remotely resembling play-acting is a— 


brief note in an old book which says that some “‘magic sketches” (chwaraeon 
hud a ledrith, whatever that may mean) were played in a feast arranged 
by Rhys ap Gruffydd in 1135. Another old book says that Iolo Goch 
recast a Latin play into a piece of Welsh poetry. And that’s all—until 
we come to the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, when Twm 


o’r Nant (Thomas of the Brook) and half-a-dozen kindred spirits began — 


writing interludes and travelled from fair to fair to perform them on 
wagons. 

Twm wrote some excellent satire on the life of his times, but I doubt 
whether he took his work very seriously. His real job was that of a 
wagoner, and I have the impression, from reading what autobiographical 


notes he left behind him, that Twm turned to his pen only during slack — 
periods. It was when his family was short of food and old Twm himself 


short of beer-money, that he wrote his wicked little gems of satire. 
Had he lived in England, where drama was an art and the stage a 


profession, Twm might have been another Ben Jonson. But Twm lived — 


in Wales, and there came to Wales about that time one of those fanatical 
religious revivals which swept the good away with the bad. It drowned 
all play-acting. It engulfed poor T'wm and his interludes. It killed 
even our country dancing, and years of modern research have unearthed 
only a few reels of what must have been a rich heritage of folk-dances. — 


The result was that when at last Welsh Drama was born, it had (as | 
Lord Howard de Walden says) no past to fall back upon, no parents to — 


nourish it, and not even a cradle to receive it. 


Sixty years ago, there was not one Welsh play, not one Welsh drama | 
society, no Welsh drama. To-day, we have at least five hundred drama — 


societies, and well over four hundred published Welsh plays. Indeed, 
the most dramatic thing about Welsh Drama (I retain the phrase as I must 
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have some peg to hang my remarks on) has been the suddenness of its 
growth. 
_ I wonder if I can bring this home to you if I put it in this way ? From 

Shakespeare to Ibsen, on the English stage, occupied three centuries. 
On the Welsh stage, they were separated by only forty years. 

_ Lord Howard de Walden describes himself as one of the godfathers of 
Welsh Drama. The father, the founder of the movement, was a journalist 
named Beriah Evans, and his first serious flirtation with play-acting took 
place as recently as 1858, eighty years ago. The play (a short sketch, 
rather) featured the Old Testament story of Jonah and the whale. Make- 
up, costumes, curtains were barred, for the sketch was acted (of all places) 
in a small Nonconformist church. ‘The deacons’ big pew represented the 
ocean, and the pulpit served in turn as the boat and the fish, and cast out 
poor Jonah with equal success in both capacities. 

_ It was not until 1881 that the first performance took place of the first 
Welsh play. This again was Beriah’s work, a pseudo-historical tragedy 
entitled Gwrthryfel Glyndir (Glendower’s Revolt). Some members of 
that first Welsh cast are alive to-day. One or two of them are now highly 
respected County Councillor Aldermen. But at that time, fifty-eight 
years ago, they were the mad bad lads of the village. They risked social 
and religious excommunication to pay clandestine visits to Liverpool to 
see for themselves what kind of a place was that den of sin called a theatre. 
They had courage, these people. I wish Welsh Drama to-day had half 
their spirit. 

Two years later, Beriah’s second play, Llywelyn en Llyw Olaf (Llewellyn 
sur Last Prince) was published and produced. I read somewhere that 
the same play was performed ten years later at Pwllheli, with the hero 
dressed in a uniform which included a Roman sword, a Norman helmet, a 
Viking breast-piece, and a Dick Turpin horse-pistol ! 

As late as 1879, a young man was excommunicated from chapel at 
Portmadoc for taking a female part in an English play, and during 1882 
and 1883 (less than sixty years ago) scores of chapel members were 
excommunicated all over Wales for play-acting. 

: Shakespeare first appeared on the Welsh stage in 1885, when a transla- 
tion of ‘Ffulius Caesar was performed at Ffestiniog. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was done in Welsh at Penmaenmawr in 1898. And in 1902, in his 
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presidential address at Bangor N ational Eisteddfod, Mr. Lloyd George 
performed one of the most courageous acts of his bold career. He ie 
in glowing terms to the extraordinary growth of Welsh Drama, and gave | 
the movement his benediction. 
Welsh Drama, boycotted by the chapels, had by this time found some 
kind of a welcome among sympathetic souls who were prepared to risk 
their immortality to give it shelter. The movement spread, and ie 
success came open support. j 
The chapels, now that the pagan infant had grown into a lusty young 
man of money-making proportions, took it again to their bosom. And 
there followed the most criminal exploitation of an art that has ever | 
besmirched the pages of literature. Chapels vied with one another in 
forming drama societies. In many villages one had only to count the 
number of chapels to know also how many plays would be performed 
there that year. Welsh drama became the hand-maiden—no, the doots— 
of the Welsh Nonconformist Church, and attained the popularity, import- 
ance, and respectability of bazaars and rummage-sales. —_ 
Companies sprang up like mushrooms, Wales was swept by a deluge of 
drama, and new pipe-organs appeared like magic in the churches. | 
This exploitation still continues. Not a month passes but that I receive 
such a letter as the following : 
Dear Sir,—The trustees of the above chapel have decided to hold 

a drama performance to pay for the new electric light we have 
installed. I have been asked to send to half-a-dozen well-known 
companies to ask their fees. The company asking the lowest fee 

will be engaged. Yours truly, John Jones. | 

So there you are! Of the five hundred (or thereabouts) drama: 
societies in Wales to-day, at least four hundred belong to some chapel 
or other, learn and produce a new play every year, and give one or two 
performances of it every winter to benefit the church funds. na 
You may think I am exaggerating, but I doubt whether I could name 
even fifty societies who treat drama seriously, and of the hundreds who 
write Welsh plays I doubt if there are twenty authors who have spent a 
couple of hours in studying the craftsmanship of play-making. Most 
of them seem to think that all that is required of a playwright is to put 
an assorted batch of males and females of varying ages into a large box 
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friend the trend of international affairs. And few people are more 

interesting on the international outlook than those Italians who follow 
closely the inner working of power politics. After all, the Italians ar 
fairly entitled to claim that, up to now, it is their Duce who has ‘“‘won the 
peace” in the sense that it was Mr. Lloyd George who ‘‘won the war.” 

Whether, as some Fascists think, the twentieth century is going to be known 
as the century of the Duce is open to doubt. What is no longer questionable 
is the fact that upon the ten years from 1928 to 1938, the decade from ‘“*Mukden 
to Munich,” Signor Mussolini has placed his mark—indelibly. The second 
decade after the Armistice was the decade of the Duce. 

As the discussion of politics seems taboo in the public room of a hotel in 
Italy—even during the visit of a Chamberlain or a Halifax to Rome—my 
Fascist friend and I began at a safe and a long range. We began with the 
invasion of China by Japan. 

I developed the theory, so familiar to us in Britain, that Japan’s progress in 
China resembled Napoleon’s march on Moscow. The further it went the 
more certain was the retreat. | 

“There,” said my Fascist friend, “‘you are wrong. You are thinking in a 
frame-work that is a century old. Suppose Napoleon in 1812 had possessed 
all the modern paraphernalia of war of the Japan of 1939—air bombers, 
motorized transport, wireless communication, and the rest—do you think he 
would have been beaten then ?” | 

My friend paused and added kindly but dryly, “‘There is nothing more 
dangerous to cool and clear thinking than emotional analogies that are 
antiquated. I find, that, with rare exceptions, much of the thinking in your 
British books and newspapers is like that. It’s so pathetically old-fashioned.” 

Then we came nearer home. He praised Mr. Chamberlain. Mediocre 
intellectually, Chamberlain since he took over the reins of government from ‘‘the 
feeble Baldwin” had done big things. He had “‘liquidated Eden,” put across 
the British public “‘the peace with justice of Munich,” and he had forced Great 
Britain to recognize the Italian Ethiopia. Of course he was entitled to speak 
to the British people of his policy as the policy of ‘‘appeasement.”” In reality, 
it was the ‘policy not of “‘appeasement”’ but of ‘“‘adjustment””—the ‘‘adjustment”” 
of a decadent England to the rising young nations of Nazi Germany and of 
Fascist Italy. | 


| 
’ ‘HE other day in a town in Northern Italy I was discussing with a Fascist 
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To my Fascist friend everything about the world to-day was summed up in 
the one word ‘‘ Rivoluzione’’—Revolution. Fascist Italy was in full revolution; 
Nazi Germany was in full revolution: militant Japan was in full revolution. 
The real division to-day was not between totalitarianism and democracy. It 
was between states that were dynamic and states that were static. The dynamic 
nations lived in an atmosphere charged with the tonic qualities of the struggle 
to live and the ambition to dominate; the static nations, on the other hand, 
longed for nothing more than to be allowed to enjoy in tranquillity their immense 
capital created by the status quo. 

Arms they had, but not the heart to use them; principles they had, but not 
the energy to defend them. 

The dynamic nations were intensely alive, stretching with every nerve 

towards the future which was theirs, while the static nations were in decay, 
yearning for a past that was beyond return. 
_ The old democracies were ‘‘decadent’’—more decadent, I am afraid, than 
- most of us have ever imagined. France, of course, was committing racial 
_ suicide. Territory for territory the Greater Germany, with Austria and the 
Sudetenland, was now about the same size as France with, however, 80 millions 
of pure Aryan stock contrasted with France’s 40 million, and much of that 
foreign, Jewish and ‘‘negroid.” In two or three decades France would count 
for little more than Portugal counts to-day. 

As for the British Isles, they were definitely in their decline and fall. Their 
unemployed and unemployable, running into millions, constituted the pointer 
to their future. If steps were not taken immediately the ruin of the British 
Isles was inevitable. 

‘““Well,” I asked, ‘‘what are the steps you think ought to be taken ? What, 
for example, would the Duce do if he were as much in command of the whole 
British Commonwealth as he is of the whole of the Italian Empire ?” 

“Mussolini,” he replied, ‘‘is the greatest creative thinker of our time. With 
his wide vision and incomparable driving power he would at once put into 
effect the remedy which, I understand, one or two of your advanced thinkers 


have advocated.”’ 


“‘What remedy ?” 
““The remedy,” he replied, ‘‘of transferring at once four-fifths of the younger 


people of the British Isles to Canada or Australia. Mussolini would teach your 

eople to acknowledge finally that the special circumstances that made Britain 
all-powerful have passed away or have lost their importance. With the 
ascendancy of the aeroplane the insularity of the British Isles is gone; their 
- mineral resources count for nothing like what they did. Agriculturally they 
cannot feed more than a percentage of the population. Most of all the element 
in the British blood, the pirate element of the Viking, the element that made 
the Elizabethans pirates and pioneers, that element has exhausted itself. To 
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make the Anglo-Saxons once more a virile, pioneering, dynamic people they 
must be transplanted to the open spaces of their Empire—those open spaces” 
which, if not filled by them, will be filled by the surplus populations of the — 
vigorous peoples in revolution.” 

In a word, there was no salvation for the British of Great Britain but to scrap 
London and make Canberra the capital of the Anglo-Saxon world, with the — 
Prime Minister of Australia the Prime Minister of all the Anglo-Saxons. 
There would have to be an Imperial Parliament in Australia with England, 
Scotland, and Northern Ireland parts of it with a Dominion status. 

‘“‘And Wales!” I added. ; 

“Certainly,” he said; ‘‘Wales, too, a dominion in the British Empire parlia- 
ment at Canberra.” . i 

‘“‘Then,” he went on, ‘‘if England were wise, she would take a long and not a 
very long view either and set about the work of the transfer of the bulk of her 
population, and the most important minister in the British Cabinet for the 
next ten years ought to be the Minister for Emigration.” 

There was much more on how the Fascist and Nazi revolutions differed from 
the Marxist Revolution in Russia—doctrinaire and destined for a crash; and 
how the Fascist and the Nazi revolutions differed essentially from one another in 
spite of the harmony under the Rome-Berlin ‘‘axis.” But, perhaps, enough 
has been given of the course of the conversation to reveal something of the 
mentality of the men who control the levers of the Fascist machine. My friend 
was not of their number. He seemed, however, to know much of ‘‘the inner- 
revolution” constantly at high pressure, guiding and stimulating “‘the outer- 
revolution” in Fascist countries. There are probably not more than two or 
three dozen men either in Germany or in Italy with any direct influence on the 
policy of the Fascist and Nazi revolutions, affecting as they do the daily lives of 
a total of 120 million souls. . 

Yet the people—the werin bob/—can nevertheless on occasion affect some of 
the vital decisions and acts both of the Duce and of the Fuhrer. Not by public 
demonstrations of any kind. 

It works in this way. We know that the powerful man in Germany next to 
Herr Hitler is Herr Himmler (often spoken of as Hitler’s successor)—the head 
of the German secret police. His opposite number in Italy—although nothing — 
comparable in political status—is Signor Arturo Bocchini. For ten years 
Signor Bocchini has been the head of the police in Italy. He has agents every- 
where. He knows everything. His finger is constantly on the pulse of public 
opinion. It is said that at 10 o’clock every morning Signor Mussolini meets 
him. In Signor Bocchini’s verbal report the Duce senses the reaction in all 
parts of Italy to any move he contemplates. And it is alleged that on the 
question of the armed intervention of Italy on the side of Hitler in the Czech 
crisis, Signor Bocchini raised a warning finger! er 
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There is therefore not only a Rome-Berlin‘‘axis’’; there is also within Germany 


and within Italy an ‘‘axis”’ between the ‘‘inner’’ and the ‘‘outer” revolutions. The 


danger point may be reached when the ‘‘inner” goes too fast for the ‘“‘outer.” 
Yet the “‘inner” must keep up the pace remorselessly, bearing the same relation 
to the “‘outer’’ as does the little wheel within a watch to the much slower motion 
of the hands on its face. 

The high command of the Nazi and Fascist states believe themselves to be in 
possession of “‘an irresistible force.”’ But what if the ‘‘irresistible force” were 


_ to meet with ‘‘an immoveable mass’??? What then ? 


This is just what has happened to Italy with France. At heart, France is a 


_ peasant with a peasant’s reluctance to part with possessions. France tolerated 


for a long while her ‘‘abdicationists,’”’ M. Laval and M. Flandin, who, over 
Abyssinia, sold the League of Nations to Mussolini. France even applauded 


_M. Daladier “‘abdicating”’ over Czechoslovakia. But she would spue out of 


her mouth any of her politicians, of whatever political party, who hinted at 
“abdicating”’ over Corsica! 

Here the “‘irresistible force,”’ all of a sudden, has come up against the 
““immoveable mass.” 

Would not the same thing happen in Great Britain if the British nerve were 
touched on the raw by an outrageous Fascist or Nazi demand? Our ‘‘abdica- 


: tionists” then, however highly placed, would count for no more than dead 


leaves in an autumn wind. 

That would mean war. Would it? Hitler has every reason for avoiding, 
as long as he can,a European war which might break “‘the axis” within Germany 
between the “inner” and the ‘‘outer’”’ revolution. Still less can Mussolini afford 
a European war on the side of Germany against Great Britain, as the Italians, 


in the mass, are as pro-British as they are anti-German. How then are these 


revolutionary forces in Germany or in Italy or in Soviet Russia going to work 


themselves out? For them a European war would mean chaos within. So, 
of course, would a civil war if that were imaginable. Yet socially and politically 
_ they are, and for years will remain, as so many volcanoes in full eruption. 


To talk, therefore, of ‘‘appeasement”’ or ‘‘the lessening of tension’””—phrases 


_ dear to newspapers and diplomatic correspondents—because a few statesmen 
_ meet in Munich or in Paris or in Rome, is to talk like a tourist who has been up 
_ Vesuvius and who imagines the volcano extinct because he saw nothing of the 


a 


- flames. 
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and the distinctive culture bound up with it to the announcement that this 
journal was about to be launched was a feeling of apprehension. Those of 
us who are involved in the struggle to perpetuate and enrich our native heritage 
are inclined to be always on the defensive, and it is perhaps natural for us to 
be suspicious of every development that appears to assist the tide of anglicization 
which has already made deep inroads into our national life. 
The prospectus, however, assures us that “‘the Review, although conducted 
in English, will recognize the unique importance of the Welsh language and ~ 
the national culture inseparable from it,” and that the championship of Wales 
in general is one of itsaims. Let us therefore hope that the Review will become 
a power to be reckoned with in the creation of a new and happier Wales. 
However much we may regret the language division that has created a 
duality in Welsh culture, and which compels some of our national leaders to 
speak of bilingualism as a goal to be striven for, we must be realistic enough 
to face facts and to try and put first things first. At a time when the very 
existence of the Welsh nation is threatened we are forced to admit that even 
the problem of preserving the Welsh language must take a secondary place 
in our programme. A Welsh Wales, extending from Flint to Monmouth, © 
and from the Irish Sea to Offa’s Dyke, is a dream we dare not relinquish, but 
our most urgent task is that of securing a united Wales behind the agitation 
for the national status to which we have every historical, cultural, and political 
claim. bt 
I sympathize with my fellow-countrymen who have to rely on the English 
Press for enlightenment upon Welsh affairs. The ‘‘national’” dailies do not — 
profess to serve Wales as responsible newspapers should. It appears that the 
truth about the social and industrial conditions in the black areas of the Princi- 
pality is not considered suitable news for the West End : that is the reason why 
the columns of the popular dailies which circulate in Wales are filled with — 
“dope” leavened with an occasional Welsh article on strictly non-controversial 
subjects. Even the English papers that are printed and published in Wales — 
do not present a fair and undistorted picture of the country and the people — 
which support them. During the Crisis, even the Manchester Guardian refused — 
to publish letters from prominent Welshmen calling attention to the grievances | 
of national minorities nearer home than the Czech Sudetenland. — 
If you want to be well-informed on Welsh questions, it seems that you have — 
to turn to the vernacular Press ; and since it is part of my duty to keep the 


] SUSPECT that the first reaction of those who care for the Welsh language 
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readers of the Review abreast of the attitude of Welsh Wales towards matters 
of national importance, I must refer to one or two things that have recently 
been the subject of much comment among Welsh-speaking people. 

The refusal of two Government Departments to provide information in 
Welsh on matters of great importance to the Welsh-reading public has aroused 
a storm of protest. The Postmaster-General has refused to accede to the 
demand of a large number of public authorities in North Wales for the insertion 
of instructions in Welsh as well as in English in telephone kiosks in the Princi- 


_pality. There is strong disapproval of the excuses offered by the Postmaster- 


General for ignoring the request, namely, that the space in telephone call boxes 
was limited, and that ‘‘it would be impossible to show the information in both 
languages without serious loss of clarity.” 

The Air Raid Precautions Department of the Home Office has also refused 
to print a single Welsh copy of the A.R.P. handbooks. No wonder a Welsh 
journalist was tempted to ask the pertinent question : ‘‘Does the Government 
intend to suggest that the lives of monoglot Welsh men and women are not 
as valuable as those of monoglot English people ?” 

There are welcome signs of some clear thinking in Welsh Wales on the 
subject of the Government’s scheme to transfer refugees in wartime from 
English cities to rural parts of Wales. However much one may feel like raising 
no objections to any humanitarian measures to save the lives of non-combatants 
in a Crisis, it appears to me that the scheme as it stands would be a deadly threat 
to the Welsh language and to the liberty of the natives. Adequate camps and 
settlements on a big scale seem to be a better solution. The feeling among 
those who have foreseen this danger is that no attempt is being made to reach 
a genuine solution of the problem of war and the defence of civilians, namely, 
that of calling a world conference to settle the disputes which are likely to cause 
future catastrophies. There is also much criticism because the A.R.P. authori- 
ties have not consulted Welsh representative authorities on the matter of 
billeting thousands of monoglot English children in Welsh homes where the 
every-day language is Welsh. Veiled threats to Welsh Nationalists and 
pacifists are not likely to ease matters. Why should people who show sincere 
patriotism in their anxiety to defend Welsh things be ‘‘very closely watched,’ 
and why try to belittle the Welsh language by calling it a ‘Welsh idiom” ? 
Not even the combine press can have it both ways. In the patriotic line-up 


that is to come soon, those who would have us believe that they stand for 


‘‘national” interests will be compelled to be more explicit. After all, there 
are three nations in the United Kingdom, and their “interests” might clash 
in an emergency. But some political commentators think only of the dominant 
partner when they talk of ‘‘the nation,” and those who dare to be more precise 
are classed with the ‘‘fanatical factions.’”’” You cannot pose as a defender of 


the best things in Welsh life if you are anti-Welsh and blindly jingoistic. 
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MUST make it clear at once that the writer of these notes is not “‘agin”’ 
| the B.B.C. Rather, knowing something of the difficulties with which the 

B.B.C. in Wales has to contend, I am most grateful for the hours of happiness 
which it brings, daily, to its thousands of listeners ; and all for ten shillings 
a year. Iam nota professional listener, and quite certainly miss many of the 
best programmes, nor will I pretend to be higher-browed than I am. The 
items commented on will be those broadcast from (or through) the stations 
in Wales, or those otherwise of interest to the Principality. 

Of the talks given during the period covered by these notes (roughly from 
the middle of one month to the middle of the next), those by Sir Percy Watkins 
on education in Wales were both interesting and informative. Yet they left 
many questions not only unanswered but unasked. Such as: How far is the 
imposition of an alien system of education in Wales responsible for the need 


of educating the ‘‘over-twenty-five”’ group? And, conversely, how far is it true 


to say that those who have, by their own efforts, overcome the obvious dis- 
advantages of such a system are the least in need of adult education ? How is 
it possible to reach the goal of true education—‘‘that they might have life and 
that they might have it more abundantly’’—in a system of education which 
places in a position of inferiority the traditions, history, language, and literature 
of the child’s native country ? All intelligent people will agree that the present 
methods of governing Welsh education are inefficient and wasteful. But 
whether a national education authority, with alleged ‘‘executive” powers and 
with the right to speak with national authority and prestige, could, while its 
relations with Whitehall and Westminster remained the same as at present, 
secure for Wales a system of education which would be a growth and not an 
imposition, is a question demanding serious consideration. The experience 
of Wales in the past in the matter of national demands, however strongly 
backed by national authority and prestige, makes one wonder whether any 
national educational authority such as the above could be effective or ‘‘executive.”” 
“‘Our fathers dared—dare we ?” 

Mr. T. Huws Davies should be heard far oftener in the homes of the Welsh 
people, though a hint that Wales is not yet coterminous with Cardiganshire 
may not come amiss. The last discussion on ‘‘Getting and Spending the 
Rates”’ left me with a variety of thoughts about the conduct of local affairs. 
Why should candidates for election to a local authority have party political 
labels? Why should not all appointments requiring specialist training (and 
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particularly educational appointments) under local authorities be made by a 


small, select body of persons specially qualified to deal with them ? Why 
should not the B.B.C. arrange a short series of discussions on local council 
affairs between representatives of the ratepayers and some of their council 
members? 

Such programmes as ‘‘Music, Maestro, Please’? and ‘‘When Day is Done’”’ 
bring joy to many homes and lighten the cares of every-day life. And if this 
is true of such programmes in English, in which language every listener with 
a reasonably good wireless set has a choice of at least three or four programmes, 
how much truer it is of light programmes in Welsh, where the choice is limited 


to very occasional programmes from one ‘‘Region’’ ! 


On December 16 came the much-advertised Welsh Radio Eisteddfod. The 
most charitable thing to say is that it must have been a big occasion for the 
competitors. I was ot a competitor, but I had taken sufficient interest in the 
announcement of this eisteddfod to prophesy its failure. In nearly one half of 
the competitions there was nothing worthy of an award, and even in the items 
broadcast one listened vainly for any evidence of pronounced talent. Justi- 
fiably, the adjudicators complained of the drab standard, and the B.B.C. in 
Wales has probably never before served up such lean fare. There is no dearth 
of talent among us, but it is clear that gifted Welshmen look with distaste on 
this method of inducing that talent to appear. The adjudicators deserve 
sympathy, and so does Mr. Clydach Thomas, the conductor, who did his 
best to raise the event to the standard of a local eisteddfod. 


The ‘“‘Nos Calan” programme was excellent. To object that the singing 


was not always good is to mistake the spirit of ‘‘Nos Calan.”’ But why choose 


a North Walian to take the part of a South Walian? There must have been 
a remarkable exodus from the South at the time. I should like to hear our 
Welsh Flotsam and Jetsam in another programme. 

When the B.B.C. decided some time ago, with lightning suddenness, to — 
make Wales a separate ‘‘Region”’ (why a nation should be treated as a region 
passes my comprehension), comment was made that Wales could never keep 
its own programmes going. A careful study of the Radio Times for any week 
in the year suggests that such comment is not unjustified. However, the 
B.B.C., with all its facilities for the discovery of talent, is still only scratching 
at the surface of Welsh ingenuity and artistry. I shall develop this theme 
later. | 
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FROM THE BROADCAST TALKS — 
[These passages from broadcast talks of last month are reproduced 


by courtesy of the B.B.C. The views expressed are not necessarily those 
of the Wetsu RevieEw.] 


WHAT THE WELSH NATION HAS FORGOTTEN 


Tue WELsH nation has suffered much at the hands of historians. I sometimes 
wonder whether any nation in Europe of similar ancient standing has suffered 
so grievously. . 

At the very start, over twelve hundred years ago, the writing of Welsh 
history took a wrong turn. It began with an assumption, false and monstrous, 
that the inhabitants of Wales had formerly occupied the whole island of Britain, 
It was made by our earliest known Welsh historian, the so-called “‘Gildas,” 
whose book professes to give an account of how the Welsh lost the island of 
Britain. They lost the north (he says) to foreign invaders, called Picts, and 
they afterwards lost all the south-east to another set of invaders, called Saxons. 
The Welsh were driven into the mountains, and such (according to him) was 
the beginning of Wales. re be 

Possibly most of my listeners to-night will have long accepted this tale, and 
so will be somewhat startled to hear that there is not a jot or tittle of evidence 
for it. Verily it is a tall story, in short a monstrous distortion of history, partly 
due to a late, ignorant misconception of the various meanings of the word 
Britannia or Britain. Yet on this quagmire of falsity the history of Wales has 
been built. Welsh historians down the ages have followed one another in the — 
steps of this foolish shepherd, the so-called Gildas, who first led them astray. 
Nennius, our second historian, a humble but honest inquirer, starts off in this 
fashion, taking ‘‘The Loss of Britain’’ as his foundation. Later came the 
celebrated Geoffrey of Monmouth, following suit, with his so-called ‘* History 
of the Kings of Britain,” which actually imposed its nonsense for several 
centuries upon SARS at large. 

I ask, is it a wonder that the Welsh national mind is befuddled, the nation _ 
adrift, uncertain whence it came, uncertain whither to direct its course? Isit 
a wonder that, weighed down by such a load of fantasies, the Welsh have for- 
gotten their true origin together with the long, laborious and meritorious period 
of their making ? 

Who then are the Welsh ? 

The land we now know as Wales is first mentioned as it was some twenty 
years after the Crucifixion of Christ, that is, nearly nineteen hundred years ago. _ 
At that time it had no special name, and there was no such thing as a Welsh __ 
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nation, or a Welsh people, or anything like. Communities of Silurians and 
_Emetians lived in the south, Ordovicians in the north. These had no name in 
common, because they were not as yet combined into a single entity. Before 
the end of the first century, the Romans had conquered them, and for three 
hundred years Wales was an integral part of the great Roman Empire. Now, 
it was in those three hundred years (say from 100 to 400), it was in the womb 
of that Roman period, that the Welsh nation began to take shape. 
The second point I would urge is, that for some seven hundred years, say 
from 400 to 1100, Wales became known as Britannia, her inhabitants Britons, 
her language British. So in order to adhere closely to history, we must learn 
to avoid calling these early generations by any other name than Britons. We 
“must not call them Cymry (which, as we shall see, is a later name), we must 
utterly reject a modern appellation like Celts, nor must we cut them up (like 
_the school books) into Iberians, Goidels, and Brythons (they may have been all 
this and more), for whoever they were, their common name was now Britons, 
the prevailing language British, and their land Britannia. 
_ To recapitulate then : 


(1) The Welsh nation was born in and of the Roman Empire. Rome is 
our mother. 
__ (2) For seven centuries the Welsh called themselves Britons, their language 
British, and their country Britannia. 
~ (3) Not till the Norman period did they call themselves as a whole Cymry, 
their country too Cymry, and their language Cymraeg. It was Geoffrey of 
Monmouth in 1136 who first popularized the name Cambria. 


__ What are we to understand by this word ‘‘Welsh’”’ ? I take up an ordinary 
English dictionary (such as Nuttall’s), and there I find it given that ‘*Welsh”’ 
means ‘‘foreign,” from which it would follow that ‘“*Wales” signifies “‘the land 
of foreigners.’ This explanation is at least as old as Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who mentions it about 1200. But it is hard to see how the Welsh could be 
called foreigners in their own country. Besides there were other folk in the 
island of Britain such as the Picts and the Scots, equally as foreign to the English, 
but these were never called ‘‘Welsh.’”’ This explanation, therefore, must be 
‘discarded. It is indeed extraordinary how anyone could ever have believed it. 
For the word ‘‘Welsh”’ in some form or other is found all over Europe. It is 
a Teutonic word, being in fact the well-known and well-documented name 
“given by the Germans to subjects of the Roman Empire. By “Welsh”’ they 
‘meant ‘‘Roman,”’ that is, people living under Roman jurisdiction. Welsh 
“meant Roman, and nothing else. I give here a few examples. Walachia in 
the Balkan peninsula means the land of the Welsh, that is, Romans, who have 
in modern times revived their national name in Roumania, the Roman land. 
; The Walloons in Belgium are the Welsh or Romans, speaking a Roman tongue, 
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that is, French. Welschland is a German name for Italy, as though Italy were 
par excellence the land of the Welsh (which it is), that is the Romans. In old 
Icelandic writings France is called ‘‘Valland,” the land of the Welsh or Romans, 
and the walnut is so called because it is the Welschnuss, the Welsh nut, growing 
in France on Roman soil. Similarly in Britain the Welsh are the Romans, 
subjects and citizens of the Roman Empire, and the exact equivalent of the 
name ‘‘Wales”’ is ‘‘Roumania,” the Roman land, and so rightly regarded as a 
land of romance. If in days to come the Welsh nation, the Cymry, should 
officially designate their country ‘‘Romania,”’ they would be as justified in so 
doing and they would be as historically correct as were the Walachians of the 
Balkan peninsula in calling their country Roumania, the Roman land. 


Pr ie 1° B A. W. Waps-Evans. 


THE WELSH INSPIRATION IN MARY WEBB 


Tue only country where she does not seem to be appreciated is Wales, and this — 
is a pity because she was of Welsh extraction. If she had written under her 
maiden name of Meredith everyone would have recognized her nationality. 
Mary Gwladys Meredith. How Welsh it sounds ! | 

The Merediths were an old Welsh clan whose original home seems to have - 
been the Aeron Valley. Mrs. Webb was proud to remember her Celtic birth- 
right and especially proud of the tradition that she was descended from Prince 
Llewelyn. She never tried to prove the fact but had a sentimental attachment 
to Wales. In youth she must have visited it, for she had connections in 
Cardiganshire, the Warrens, her cousins, who owned the remains of a large 
estate on the slopes of Plynlymmon. Probably it was her great-grandfather, - 
who was a clergyman, who first crossed Offa’s Dyke. Her grandfather, Edward 
Meredith, was vicar of Longden-on-Tern. The family must have long lost 
their native speech and become thoroughly anglicised, but as you will have 
observed, they still followed the distinctive Welsh calling of preachers. 

You have only to look at the parish registers or walk in the churchyards 
anywhere between the Clees and Breiddens to see how many settlers crossed 
Offa’s Dyke and never went back again. Howells, Francis, Williams, and 
some with strange names like Butters and Benions, who are really Ab Uthers 
and Ab Einions. Some of them no doubt belonged to the old districts called 
Welsheries, others arrived as ‘‘hwsmen”’ or shepherds and stayed and took up 
land. In fact, we know that Shropshire farmers used to grumble because once 
such settlers got possession of even starvling land, by working hard and living 
poorly, they managed to thrive and bring up large families where a Saxon would | 
have failed to pay his way. Nor were such Celtic folk to be found in the country | 
only. A colony of Welsh had lived in Shrewsbury since Tudor days. In fact 
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_ Shrewsbury came near to being the capital of Wales in the eighteenth century, 


and Welsh books, almanacs, and ballads were published there. Even to-day 
if you go to market ona Saturday you will see bright-eyed, dark-haired, vivacious 


5 ate with high cheek-bones and rosy faces about the streets—talking English 


ut with a Welsh sing-song in their voices. Of course such people brought 


_ their essential Welshness with them and kept it after they had lost their language. 
_ It was Mary Webb’s good fortune to be born among them and to understand 
_ them, and naturally they became her stock-in-trade as an authoress. 


What is strange about Mary Webb is that living all her life in sight of Wales 


_ she made no attempt to cross into the enchanted land. She did, however, reach 


the Border once in these busy writing years. That was in 1920 when she and 


_ Mr. Webb drove in a pony cart into Radnorshire, putting up each night at 
country inns. They did not get very far, only just beyond Knighton, and were 
- back home at Lyth Hill in a week, but it was a fruitful journey for the story 
_ Seven for a Secret was born of it. It may be on this pilgrimage along the Border 


\¥ 


that she found some of the material for her next book, Precious Bane. At any 


_ rate, she used the names of two hamlets Beguildy and Felindre which are up in 


this country of ‘‘Back of Beyond,” and probably she heard of the queer super- 


- stition of the sin-eater there too. The professional sin-eater was a character 
_ of old Wales—a poor and wretched creature who would come to a funeral, 
_ stand before the door of the house and for a groat, a crust of bread which he ate, 
_ and a draught of ale, would take upon himself the sins of the departed. His 
_ services were put to an end in Wales by the religious revival of the eighteenth 


century, but custom dies hard, and he was in request along the Border long 
after that. Another queer being mentioned in Precious Bane is ‘‘the seventh 


son of a seventh son,”’ a person supposed to possess healing power, much sought 
after in country places. Such a magician lived in Denbighshire and still 
_ exploited his mystic birthright in the year 1884. 


There is yet another aspect to be considered of these colourful tales. They 


are full of glimpses of living nature. If you have read the poetry of Dafydd ap 


Gwilym and Rhys Goch ap Rhiccert you will remember the beautiful pictures 


_ of primrose banks, green dingles, and above all of birds in those old Welsh 


poets. The same kind of little picture is found over and over again in Mary 


_ Webb and especially in her poetry. 


If Dafydd ap Gwilym had known her (perhaps he does know her by now) he 


~ would have loved her silvery water-ouzel who sits upon a water-kissing bough 
in the green light above the wrinkled stream. And both he and Rhys Goch 
would have delighted in her coloured catalogue of what she saw along the field 


path going to town—the pale green hazel hedge, the ivory honeysuckle horns, 


the blackbird with his cawl, the green caterpillar, and the crimson-sorrel grass. 


rere. 39: _ Gwenpotyn M. Li. THOMAS 


Abbey Mills Papers 


You can ask your 
printer to use Abbey Mills Papers 
knowing that they are made in 
Wales, and are the ideal medium 
for printing high class books, 
booklets, programmes, folders, and 


menus, 


The paper on which 
this first issue of the WetsH REvIEW 


is printed was made at Abbey Mills. 


GROSVENOR, CHATER & Co., Ltd 
69 CANNON STREET, LONDON E.C.4 


AND 


ABBEY PAPER MILLS 
HOLYWELL FLINTSHIRE 


ESTABLISHED 1690 
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SWANSEA LITTLE THEATRE 


THOMAS TAIG 


_ Yue Lirrie Tuzarre Movement is a reaction ; an attempt to escape from the 


_ tyranny of the box-office, and at the same time to accept some measure of sus- 
_ tained popular favour as the test of achievement. Beyond that and the desire 


for progress, the theatres themselves may differ widely in aim. Some exist for 


_ the sake of propaganda, others for experiment in stagecraft or for the cult of 
an 66 ”? 
B dArt. 


“\ = | 


A 


_ in the face of disruptive jealousies. 


In Swansea the general policy has been to present good plays of all kinds, 
giving preference where possible to new dramatists or new methods, and relying 
upon simplicity, organization, and creative effort to overcome meagre resources. 


_ Inaugurated in 1928, the movement has grown steadily and has already exceeded 


the normal life-span of an amateur theatre, which, according to expert opinion, 
is about five years. By that time the first enthusiasm may be expected to wane 


The transition from a dramatic society to a theatre is a slow and delicate 
process. Members of the parent society feel that payment of a subscription 


_ entitles them to appear on the stage and that plays should be chosen accordingly, 


but in the theatre all personal claims and aspirations must give way to the demand 
for dramatic and histrionic quality. Then there is the audience, which must 
be trained, not too suddenly and not too forcibly, to prefer plays of real merit. 


Having survived the initial struggles, the Swansea Theatre presents a good 


) example of team-work. The equipment for each play—lighting, scenery, 


costume, properties—is designed and made by members ; and during the 
winter months, besides the six main plays (each given for one week), there are 
social evenings when new actors and producers are tried out in short plays, and 
another series of lectures and debates. 

The work is still greatly hampered by the lack of a permanent theatre, but 


~ some indication of its scope may be obtained from a short list of productions, 


e.g. i— 


New plays like 4 Bed of Feathers, Land of My Fathers ; 
Period works from Shakespeare, Beaumont, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, Congreve, 


Colman, Goldsmith, Sheridan ; 


Later plays—Loyalties, The Voysey Inheritance, Caesar and Cleopatra, On the 


| Rocks, Strange Orchestra, The Ascent of F6, Lady Precious Stream ; 


Translations—E/ectra, Martine, Noah, The Swan, The Kingdom of God. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Lovers or Teruet. A drama in four acts in prose and verse by Juan 
Eugenio Hartzenbusch, translated from the Spanish by Henry Thomas. 
The Gregynog Press. {2 25. 


Years ago, on the occasion of his first and unforgettable visit to Wales, the — 
author of this review wrote in the Welsh Outlook his first observations on the 
close likeness between the Welsh and the Spaniards. The Bards at the Eistedd- 
fod—it was in Neath, that year—seemed to him, one and all, replicas of Miguel 
de Unamuno, not merely in appearance but also in their movements, gestures, 
and ways of expressing what they had to say. This connection between Spain 
and Wales is happily maintained by the Gregynog Press, for The Lovers of Teruel 
is the second Spanish classic play to be printed by the finest press in Wales 
and one of the best in the world, in the translation of one of the best translators 
which the Spanish theatre has found in the world. 

True, the name of the author of the play does not sound very Spanish. Juan 
Eugenio Hartzenbusch was the son of a German cabinet-maker and of a Spanish 
woman. ‘Those who fear for Spain on account of the many Germans and 
Italians who are settling there during the civil war should bear in mind that one 
generation is enough to make thoroughbred Spaniards out of foreign parents 
even when both parents are foreign. In this case, there was a Spanish mother, © 
and she—together with the 'and—easily won. Hartzenbusch became one of 
the leading lights of the Spanish romantic movement, a member of the Spanish 
Academy, and Director of the National Library. | 

His play, Dr. Thomas tells us, “‘has . . . been regarded as one of the three 
best plays produced by the romantic movement in Spain.” It is she best. 
Don Alvaro is too straggling and illogical, and E/ Trovador too weak and senti- 
mental to compete with this well constructed and forcible treatment of a famous 
theme. Once the somewhat artificial character of the main feature of the plot 
is accepted—that time-limit of six years and six days fixed by the damsel’s 
father to the probation time inflicted on the faithful lover, which is after all 
the mainspring of the play—the handling of the subject will be found skilful 
and straightforward, with none of the superfluities which are the bane of 
Romantic art. = 

_ Dr. Thomas’s blank verse is admirable. Its language and tone remain both 
simple and dignified throughout. Lest I be suspected of shirking the duty of 
all reviewers, which is to find fault with the book, I will point out to the translator — 
that I would have avoided the word “‘sympathise,” and to the proof-corrector 
that on page ix, line 8, I should have corrected enchance to enhance. a 
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The binding is beautiful beyond words, but not beyond what the Gregynog 


Press has used us to expect. 


S. pE MapariaGA 


; Tapster’s Tapestry. A. E. Coppard, with engravings by Gwenda Morgan. 


Pp. 58. Golden Cockerel Press. 85. 6d. 


_ Goat Green. T. F. Powys, with engravings by Gwenda Morgan. Pp. 61. 


Golden Cockerel Press. 85. 6d. 
The two short stories here produced, each in clean, handsome dress, by the 


_ Golden Cockerel Press, are by recognized masters of their craft. Neither story 
is among the very best of its writer, but they will sustain if not add to deserved 


_ reputations. Each is typical. The illustrations are engravings by Miss Gwenda 


~ 


- Morgan, an artist half-Welsh by descent who is not sufficiently known to the 
' general, this side the Severn. Those to Tapster’s Tapestry are, I think, much 
_ the better, though this may be because I was disappointed by her portrayal of 


the seductive Jenny Honeybun of the other story. Her frontispiece to Tapster’s 


_ Tapestry is particularly fine, and she shows to equal advantage in such a delicate 
_ and romantic engraving as we reproduce on page 56. 


Mr. Coppard’s tale is in allegorical vein, and as a tale is not improved thereby. 


He tilts at certain artistic affectations, bureaucratic imbecilities, and the recog- 


nized weaknesses of the League of Nations (his title “The Temple of Pacifica- 
tion’”’ came a little startlingly to me last November) ; and once at least he is 
moved past art to a sincere stridency when he speaks of war. All this grows 
into the story of Johnny Hart’s world-wanderings from home and back to home, 


first with his faithless goose and later with Bendy the tailor and Tigue the poet. 
_ There are wit and wisdom here, and a fine helping of Mr. Coppard’s carefully- 
careless Irish lilting. 


The village of Goat Green lies somewhere on the road between Dodder and 
Madder. At least the local inhabitants, their customs and philosophies, are 
those Mr. Powys has already established so firmly that we cannot visit Dorset 


without hoping, or dreading, to come across them. No one knows better than 
Mr. Powys how to suggest bovine cruelty, stupid cunning, and clumsy lust. 
These are in Goat Green, but are set off by the kindliness of Mr. Nutty, former 


vendor of footballs. I have always wondered why Mr. Powys should be called 


Rabelaisian. Where the scatological gusto, the vehement horseplay, the 
“mighty jousts of intellect and cataracts of learning, the remorseless buffetings 


of reader by author, that characterize the Frenchman? Mr. Powys is rarely 


or never blatant. With him even lust is sly and studied. That is why he is 


‘It cannot be knowledge or reading. 


disturbing. And that, probably, is what prompts the ill-advised comparison. 


Gwyn Jones 
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I Know an Istanp. R. M. Lockley. Pp. 300, with numerous maps, dia- 
grams, and illustrations. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 3 : 


Mr. Lockley is imbued with an “‘island complex” from which, as he says,” 
he has suffered severely all his life. In my experience it is inland-bred men 
who suffer most from this malady, and Mr. Lockley is no exception for he is a 
Monmouthshire man. His complex drove him to live in Skokholm, that— 
charming island off the Pembrokeshire coast, and the story of its occupation 
has the perennial interest of the Robinson Crusoe theme. But all islands 
fascinate Mr. Lockley and from Skokholm he has made ever-widening pilgrim- 
age to lonely islands and skerries ; to Grassholm and Ramsey at his own 
doorstep ; to Bardsey, the island of saints ; to the Blaskets, the most westerly 
of the Irish islands ; to strange, crowded Heligoland ; to lonely Fair Isle 
between the Orkneys and Shetlands, and to North Ronaldshay ; and wider 
still to the Faeroes and the Westmann Islands off the coast of Iceland. In all 
of them he studies the island economy and as he tells of their inhabitants a 
distinct island type of man seems to arise, conditioned by loneliness and restric- 
tion, and marked by hospitality and a striking dignity and independence. 
National and racial differences are less noticeable in these islanders than in men 
of the mainland. Their way of life, in all places remarkably similar and in its 
essentials immeasurably old, has preserved in them the ancient virtues that 
industrialism and over-population tend increasingly to hide elsewhere. Undoubt- 
edly the islands will be the last fastnesses of the ath way of life. 


This is a book of many-sided appeal. Mr. Lockley is, of course, a dis- 
tinguished ornithologist and the bird-lover will find much to satisfy him. The 
account of the gannetry on Grassholm is notable, and we are told how the 
author and Professor Julian Huxley filmed the colony. He describes the 
methods used in the study of bird-migration on Heligoland, where Herr Drost 
is continuing so brilliantly the researches of the great Gatke. And like a 
refrain there runs through all Mr. Lockley’s own passionate search for Leach’s 
petrel, and the reader is glad when at last he discovers and photographs this 
rare bird in the distant Westmann Islands. i 


The discriminating topographer will certain add this book to his library, 
for it comes into the same class as, say, Annandale’s The Faeroes and Iceland. 
The Welsh historian, too, will find much to interest him, for Mr. Lockley 
has constituted himself the unofficial historian of the Pembrokeshire islands. 
I am sorry that space does not permit me to quote and so give the reader some 
idea of the distinction of the author’s style and the beauty of his descriptive 


writing. The photographs.and maps are excellent and well illustrate the text. 


~ 


E. C. Lizwettyn 


Ss 
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Ruymney Memories. Thomas Jones, cu. Pp. xii+ 161, with 11 plates 
andamap. The Welsh Outlook Press. 55. 


“*T have written,” Dr. Jones explains in his Preface, ‘*primarily for old friends 
and contemporaries in the Rhymney Valley.” But the second fruits of his 
“lucky dip,” as he calls it, are not inconsiderable. For he paints a picture— 
true of any similar community in the Valleys during their industrial heyday— 
of a life, and almost a culture, which is all but extinct. 

__ The Jones family were adherents—some of them deacons—of the Calvinistic 
Methodist Church. ‘‘I have been much more shaped,” he says, ‘‘by the Wales 
of the Preachers than by the Wales of the Princes or the Wales of the Politi- 
cians.” We smile at the old beliefs with their simple if stern morality. But 
have we evolved a substitute? We like to imagine ourselves free from super- 
Stitions and dogmas which cramped the lives of our fathers. But we seem to 
have destroyed one of the creative forces of modern civilization which inspired 
social life with a dignity rare in these more enlightened, and less prosperous, 
years. ‘“‘If it was dope,” says the author, ‘‘it was at least the dope of love and 
not of hate.” - 

_ Like any true faith, this Calvinistic influence had results outside the sphere 
of religion. ‘“‘The churches were schools of adult education and cradles of 
democracy.” Calvinism ‘‘not only delivered men from subjection to priests 
and parsons, but it stood them on their feet erect in the presence of their political 
and economic rulers.” Its final test will surely concern their attitude to 
political and economic tyrannies as well. 

_ The churches had a fixed answer to most of the important questions of the 
day. Before one, however, they hesitated. ‘*The existence of the Brewery 
in our midst had something to do with this hesitation. Many church members 
were employed there.”” The method of paying wages tended to encourage 
intemperance, and the churches did not unite in condemning it. Nor did it 
worry the Company : ‘‘what they lost on the swings as employers they gained 
on the roundabouts as brewers.” 

_ In the early 1800’s the mineral wealth of the Rhymney Valley was tapped by 
a company of Bristol merchants. They failed to repeat the epic histories of 
Cyfarthfa, Dowlais, etc., and sold out to Richard Crawshay, who is said to have 
resolved that each of his workmen should have a piece of beef and a pint of beer 
for his dinner every day. But the rapid growth of population made impossible 
demands on the local shopkeepers. The employers alone were in a position 
to supply the immigrants with provisions. They set up the Company Shops ; 
and the workmen got their beer and beef, but only to become more than ever 
dependent on their employers. Provisions might be obtained on credit from _ 
the Shop and exchanged round the corner for beer. Some families habitually 
owed {80-100 to Hen Gownt. 


— en hs et LV) ~,* 
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An intolerant autocracy was largely responsible for the creation of Dowlais 
and places like it. Sir John Guest once sent £50 to a Dowlais chapel which 
‘disciplined any member suspected of being mixed up in the riotous proceedings 
of the Chartists or in the mysteries of the trade unions.”’ At his wish a detach- 
ment of soldiers was kept at hand. 


Dr. Jones records the absence of beauty from his boyhood. ‘‘ There was 
never any silence,” he says, writing of the noise which emphasized the ugliness ; 
“‘there is now.’ According to the Second Industrial Survey, Rhymney’s “*Other 
Facilities” include ‘‘a long tradition of pride in craftsmanship . . . abundant 
limestone . . . enormous tips of coal shale and furnace waste.’’ But something 
else is needed to build new and living communities on these battlefields where 
men wrested wealth from Earth. 


Autobiographical scraps—as where he tells of his difficulties with aspirates 
and fleas—are recounted with an unforced honesty seldom reserved for the 
unsensational incidents in the lives of men who have made names for themselves. 
There is his introduction to Literature ; his only wage-reduction (other than 
the Geddes Axe of 1922); the joy of singing Welsh hymns amid London’s 
traffic ; his lifelong prejudice against strong drink. . 

I noted half-a-dozen minor misprints as I read. 

Well designed and produced, this is a generous five-shillingsworth for anyone 
interested in the stuff of social development readably presented. It will be 
especially prized by those who knew the Rhymney of which Dr.¥Jones has 
written. 


T..C. Bas 


Wood engraving by Gwenda Morgan 
from Tapster’s Tapestry (Golden Cockerel Press). 


EDITORIAL 


GWYN JONES 


[i is against my will that I discuss Air Raid Precautions, but the insanity 
of which it is part is common as air, and therefore I must. There will be 

no final lapse of our kind into howling barbarity till the great powers lock 
in conflict; and I hope, as I hope for life itself, that the decency and humanity 
of ordinary people will so prevail over the ferocity, ambition, and dullness of 
most of the world’s rulers, that that may never take place. Yet, as things are, 
what can be nearer the hearts of all men and women than the question of what 
protection they may expect in time of war? Look around Cardiff and its 
suburbs. Somewhere (I hope) there is a gas mask for me; at points where 
their unimaginative ugliness may daily affright the passer-by, waterlogged 
trenches are being filled in derisively; I read in my paper and hear over the 
air that the new steel shelter stood its first great test very well—with no one 
inside it. I know that if I buy such a steel shelter when they come on the 
market and put it anywhere near my house, it will fill with water in an hour, 
and stay filled. I am not encouraged, much. 


Two facts stand out like towers. The first is the universal knowledge that 
if war should break out German and Italian airmen will at once win medals by 
blasting, poisoning, and machine-gunning all the English and French women 
and children they can. Similarly English and French airmen will fly over 
Germany and Italy and calculate a good day’s work in terms of blood and 
destruction. For this is the pomp and circumstance of glorious war, the 


_ pink and perfection of the art: to terrorize and mass-murder innocents. We 


may yet look back to Alexander called the Great, to Caesar, Genghiz Khan, 
and Tamburlaine, to Frederick also called the Great, and find them men of but 


_ moderate destruction, mere prophets of our modern shrecklichkeit. 


The second fact is that there are three essentials for passive defence of 
civilians: there must be shelters, trained men, and materials. There is 
unanimity of opinion that the true shelter is one a long way underground, and 
who doubts that if war ever is declared and our great cities are subjected to 
such bombing as those of China and Spain, we shall instantly start to dig deep 
shelters as if the devil himself were at our heels?—-As indeed he will be. That 


~ we should be digging now, this moment, is so gapingly apparent that only 


morons and Whitehall will not admit it. We have the money, we have the 


labour; we have the evidence, and the need has been thrust upon us. Eventu- 
ally, we cannot doubt, the official brains of the country will come to see what its 


commonsense has seen for two years and more; and until then we can do nothing 
but try to force the issue and for yet another reason thank providence we are 
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not indigenous or immigrant Londoners. The genuine contempt of the 
London hall-porter for the provincial professor is met neatly by provincial pity. 
for all flies trembling on the hub of the universe. 

A word or two about the men. I have been talking with three air wardens — 
in the Glamorganshire valleys. Here is the experience of one of them. He is — 
a man 58 years old, an ex-collier, of great and as yet undecayed physical strength, 
a thoughtful man with the old-style collier’s mastery of all kinds of tools and 
his own peculiar brand of cautious daring. A man with a theoretical and 

ractical knowledge of first aid. A man who promotes confidence. He saw 
in A.R.P. work an escape from idleness, enrolled, and in the shortest possible — 
time passed two examinations. Like the other men he was repeatedly urged — 
to do all he could to win new recruits, was given the customary silver medal 
and two large placards to put in his front windows. Take him all in all, the 
ideal man for the job. Now mark the sequel. Immediately after the second 
examination, to show our gratitude, you and I (for we are the nation) reduced ~ 
his unemployment pay by one and sixpence a week and later dismissed his 
appeal in quick time. In other words, the loving master gave the faithful dog 
a good hearty kick in the teeth to show him he was not overlooked. Not sur- 
prisingly he has given up A.R.P. work, and when I spoke with him was still — 
undecided what to do with the medal. We agreed my advice might get him 
na a so he’ll not follow it. The placards have come out of the window, ~ 
though. 

_For a pound a week apiece it would be possible to recruit from the unemployed 
all the air wardens we want, of exactly the right type. A pound a week in 
addition to unemployment pay, I mean. Five million pounds a year for a 
hundred thousand men whose value to the civilian population in time of need 
would be beyond calculation. Key men, trained to obey or take the initiative 
when necessary. And the spending would be as much a social service as a 
defence measure. The money could be recovered over and over again from 
the present dividends of armament profiteers. I am driven to the conclusion 
that the only reason why such a measure has not been adopted is that there is 
no business profit in it; but be that as it may, it is an elementary form of social 
justice to pay for service rendered. To expect a man on the dole or a tiny wage 
to give his time, effort, and shoe-leather for the common good, without return 
1s to expect the improbable and the improper. _If the makers of munitions, of 
planes, of stretchers (I read of a Birmingham firm taking a cool six hunded 
per cent), and sandbags (remember September last!) are to get their vulture- 
Poca from the national need, then the man who gives his service and puts 
ife and limb to pledge is worth his pay. For my own part, if any of my income 
tax goes to Bill Williams of Porth or Blaenclydach or Swansea or Pontllanfraith 
because he does national work for me, I wish him joy of it; but if any of it clogs 
the maw of a profit-fat patriot, the sooner it chokes him the better a 
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_ It is both the handicap and special privilege of a monthly editorial that its 
writer cannot be up to date. I regret the handicap because I should like to 
say something about the Welsh Book Festival Exhibition, but my words are 
with the printer too early; I rejoice in the privilege because it allows me to cast 
back into January when half the city of Cardiff was finally transferred from the 
Marquis of Bute to a London syndicate at a price said to be near five million 
pounds. When many months ago we first heard the news, I thought that even 
those newspapers that see nothing wrong with our present order were startled 
that such a transaction was possible. The sale of a city should be impossible. 
In any case it should be different from the sale of a farm, beasts and all. But 
the population was evidently part of the bargain, because without it you could 
swop Cardiff for Pompeii and be well up on the deal. No one I speak to regrets 
the old landlord, but no one welcomes the new. One thing is alarming: the 
threat of the syndicate to ‘‘develop” Pontcanna as a good-class residential 
district. I don’t know whether the Oxford Dictionary has kept abreast of the 
_ times, but the meaning of ‘‘develop”’ in this sense is nothing less than ‘‘despoil.” 
_ The meaning of “‘good-class” I’m not prepared to argue, but modern villas on 
Pontcanna land cannot illustrate the term. Here is a superb stretch of country 
in the heart of Cardiff. It is lovely and useful both, and if it is destroyed it will 
never be replaced. Though its rents run golden as the sands of Pactolus, the 
citizens of Cardiff will be immeasurably poorer when it is built over. It is no 
good promising that development will not spoil the amenities—it will. Cities, 
like men, can live with one lung only, but no one deceives himself that is the 
right way to live. It will be an enduring disgrace to all those implicated if 
Pontcanna is destroyed. 
= * * * * 
__ My present intention is to keep this last section of the editorial for the 
affairs of the Review. First I want to thank the many well-wishers who have 
worked enthusiastically to make the first number a success. My answers to 
many correspondents who have written in with suggestions and criticisms have 
_ been painfully brief; to some I have replied with no more than a printed slip; 
I am sorry for this but I cannot help it. Iask for indulgence. The important 
_ thing is that the Review was not received calmly, like a pound of breakfast 
bacon. Everything in it was praised and censured, oftentimes extravagantly— 
but its welcome was a very warm one, from all parts of Wales and further afield. 
_ That being so, I had better explain why there has been an important change in 
format already. Both the Secretary and I, from the most diverse sources, 
learned that many thought the Review not big enough. Now the question of 
size is bound up with those of an increased circulation and increased revenue 
from advertisements, but our readers will find that the use throughout of the 
_ 12-point type in which part of the February number was set up, gives them the 
equivalent of ten extra pages of reading matter in this issue compared with that. 
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This is the cheapest way of giving more value for money, and it is given without _ 
in any way lowering the standard of printing and production, which received 
general praise. a 
Finally, it is a great satisfaction to me as editor that in this number of the 
Review we have not left unnoticed the death of W. B. Yeats. Ernest Rhys and 
O. E. knew him well, the former over long years. I think our readers will be 
grateful to have this remembrance of a great poet and Irishman. 
* * * * 


I learn again that there is no “‘finally”’ for an editor. A last-minute considera- 
tion of our material tempts us to increase the Review by another four pages. 
This makes it one-quarter as big again as in February. May our circulation 
at least keep pace! 


OUR APRIL NUMBER 


Tue We su Review for April will contain short stories by Geraint Goodwin 
and Sian Evans, translations of Welsh poetry by H. Idris Bell and David Bell, 
an essay ‘‘Welsh and English”? by Llewelyn Powys, one on “The Island of | 
Wales” by R. M. Lockley, and articles of urgent Welsh interest by Dafydd 
Jenkins and J. E. Tomley. It will be illustrated with wood-engravings by 
R. John Petts. Ivor Thomas will write on Welsh matters at Westminster, and 
Gwilym Davies will continue his ‘‘Beyond Our Frontiers.” There will be 
extracts from the broadcast talks, and book reviews. 
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SAMUEL JONES’S HARVEST THANKSGIVING 
E. TEGLA DAVIES 
Translated by Dafydd Fenkins 


Gin UEL JONES of Hendre was a man who had seen in life many changes, 
and with every change its weariness, and with every weariness its tax on 

his faith. Often when he raised his eyes to seek the light he was blinded 
by the rush of the storm. And Hendre was like his life: for every blade of 
wheat that grew on his land there was a weed, and it was easier to grow gorse 
and thistles there than corn. Hendre was a farm in the shadow of the sun; so 
there was not for him much comfort in the luxurious prayers of Mr. Herbert 
of the Fron and his sort, men for whom the sun had never done anything but 
smile on them and on their land and its fruits, men who daily gave thanks for 
the smiles of Providence and because it was not with them as it was with many 


2 of their fellow-pilgrims, and who asked the Lord to be merciful to those fellow- 


pilgrims, with a hint that the fellow-pilgrims on whom Providence did not 


_ smile as it did on them were not wholly free from blame for that themselves. 


Mr. Herbert always called his God ‘‘the Great King,” and his highest conception 


E of religion was to be loyal: he knew himself for one of the courtiers of the Great 


King. = 

And when the time came to arrange for the harvest thanksgiving, Mr. Herbert 
was the man who suggested dressing up the lonely old country chapel for the 
first time with the finest flowers and plants and fruits, as a sign of the Great 
King’s generosity to them all. For it was seemly to be loyal. And having 


_ . seen them acknowledging His gifts, the Great King would condescend to notice 


them in His grace, at the harvest which awaited them in the future. And 
Mr. Herbert was the owner of the most beautiful flowers, and the rarest plants, 


and the finest fruits, for he could afford to grow them. But he was loyal and 


respectful enough to admit that the Great King too had a hand in the work. 

_ When the new plan was brought forward, Robert Owen of Tros yr Afon 
opposed it, because he did not believe in these new-fangled ideas, and because 
they were only Popery coming in through the back-door. He was the only 


man who spoke against the suggestion. Whether or not they agreed with 
_ Mr. Herbert, fear of him silenced all the others, except Samuel Jones of Hendre. 
_ He said not a word, not because he feared Mr. Herbert, but because he despised 


his blindness too much to venture to answer him; under feeling, Samuel Jones 


was stumbling in his speech. For he had not seen the Lord’s face in these rich 


flowers and plants and fruits. If he had depended on them, his God’s face 
would have been pale and weak. Mr. Herbert’s gardens brought forth 
pomegranates, but Samuel Jones knew what it was to want for bread. 
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In the end Mr. Herbert won, and it was decided to decorate the chapel. 4 
For days before the festival the women were very busy carrying the fruits of the | 


earth to the little old chapel, and arranging them as best they could in a chapel 
whose walls had not been designed for sheaves of wheat to hang upon, nor its 
windows to hold apples and oranges and turnips on their sills, nor its pulpit to 


hold loaves and bunches of grapes. And though the richest of the produce — 


came from the Fron, the rest of the church was not going to come there empty- 
handed—except Robert Owen of Tros yr Afon and Samuel Jones of Hendre. 
And there was great variety—from the little red potatoes of Ty’n Clwt, and the © 
‘old man’s beard’’ of Moel y Wrach, to the pumpkins of the Fron greenhouses 
and flowers that had no Welsh names, and that had never breathed the air of 
Wales unaided. And the walls of the little old chapel were more ashen-coloured 
than ever beside the blush of these privileged flowers and fruits. Robert Owen 
of Tros yr Afon looked scornfully on all these things, condemning the whole 
thing loudly, and muttering between his teeth about country popes, but Samuel 
Jones looked at them with his head under his wing, and kept his own counsel. 
When the decoration was complete, the old chapel looked like a heavy-footed, 
wrinkled-faced, countrified old maid who in the twinkling of an eye had thrown 
off her clothes in favour of the most fashionable London and Paris wear, and 
had filled her wrinkles with paint and powder, while the shape and movements 
of her body cried out against them. ; 
Before the day of the festival, everybody looked in to see the sight, and it was 
extraordinarily fine in everyone’s eyes. No one doubted that there would be 
great enthusiasm in the singing and the praying and the whole festival from 
beginning toend. Many a man went home from the sight fully believing that 
Mr. Herbert of the Fron was the most godly and the most inspired man in the 
whole countryside, for thinking of this idea: to bring the Great King’s gifts 
to His own house, and in His sight to receive them back gratefully from His 
hand, instead of sweeping them thoughtlessly in from the gardens and fields. 
Samuel Jones too went to see the sight, and as he looked upon it, he cast his 


eyes back on his own past. Little ever had his body or his soul had of splendid — 


fruits from the orchards and vineyards and gardens of life. He had been 
without them so long that he doubted whether they would agree with him if he 


had them now. The battle of his body and soul for their sustenance had been _ 


the battle of bleak land, and he would never have known the Lord if he had 
waited for the great harvests to lead him to Him. The God of these fruitful 
mercies was Mr. Herbert’s God, not his; and he went home heavy-footed and 
weary-eyed. And a wave of bitterness came over his spirit, and swept away 
every tittle of thanks from his breast, leaving only the filthiness of the wave. 
_ The night before the festival came at last, and the night before was a prepara- 
tion for the great day. It was the night for the prentice hands to pray. The 
old hands were kept for the next day, and they were arranged according to their 


. 
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gifts, and carefully winnowed, so that only the great gifts remained for the last 
night. The sight before them was a great help in loosening the tongues of the 
prentice hands, and they gave thanks more freely than usual, if their language 
was halting and narrow, for these visible signs of the thoughtfulness of the 
Lord and His mercies towards them, though there was no hope that they, poor 
fellows, would ever sink their teeth in the fruits which smiled mockingly on 
them from the walls and windows. And they suggested that they didn’t know 
what would have become of them if the Lord had frowned on them and withheld 
His hand, and they feared that their faith would have been shipwrecked had 
it not been for these signs. 

Samuel Jones himself was one of the men of the night before, in the world 
of prayer, for he was clumsy-tongued and uncouth of speech. But though he 
was called upon, and though he wanted to go forward, he could not for the life 
of him do so to-night. He felt that the Lord’s mercies round about him were 
mocking him and scorning him, siding with their Creator as respecters of 
persons. At the end of the service he got up before anyone else and went home 
alone, with his head bowed more heavily than ever. Though he went to bed, 
he did not sleep a wink, but tossed and turned all night, seeing the Lord’s 
mercies staring at him from the darkness, laughing at him, with their eyes 
aflame like stars in every corner of the room. He saw what he had thought 
to be a rock, on which he thought he had climbed, and which he thought he 
had made the foundation of his life, shaking like a quicksand under his feet. 
He knew that if everyone else was right he was mistaken, but if he was right, 
all this sort of thanks was the vanity of people who had not faced life. It 
became a fight for him, and he fought the whole night, with the Great King 
half the time mocking him and the other half hiding His face from him. And 
when He did happen to show His face, it was the face of Mr. Herbert of the 
Fron. But after the long battle, he thought the face of the Lord had changed, 
and that he himself had at last found the true vision; and he determined to put it 
to the test. He rose when the dawn was beginning to mottle the sky, and went 


out to his fields. He cut all the thistles that were at hand, and made a bunch 


of them. He went to the field whose gorse he could not master, and cut an 


armful of the gorse. Then he went to the field where he fought incessantly 
with thorns, and cut an armful of those too. Then he went to the hedge and 
lopped off the longest branches of the brambles and took them with him. After 


that he went to gather an armful of the weeds with which the farmers of the 


district fought a lifelong battle. He made a load of them all, and trailed straight 
off to the little old lonely chapel, whose frosted roof he saw shining in the 
distance in the pale light, when hardly anyone else in the district had begun to 
move. He hesitated a little on the threshold, and went in, for the door was not 
locked: no one would think of locking it between two services during the 


harvest thanksgiving festival. | 
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He went in and put his load down. Then he collected all the flowers and 
plants and fruits and carried them to the cellar where the firewood was kept. — 


He came back and began on the work he had come there to do. He dressed — 
the pulpit with thorns and brambles, he put the gorse along the window-sills, — 


and the thistles and weeds in bunches to hang on the nails here and there on 
the walls. Then he went to the other end of the chapel and looked at the sight. 
After that he turned on his heel and went home to his breakfast like a man 
coming home from the battlefield after a great victory. 

Samuel Jones arrived early at the chapel for the ten o’clock prayer-meeting. 
The congregation was very large. It was always large at the harvest thanks- 
giving services, but the novelty of this meeting brought everyone with an 
inquisitive spirit there, however irreligious and unthankful he might be. When 
he got to the porch, each one put his head in through the chapel door first, 
before going in himself, to have a look at the sight. And the next thing was 
a sudden little sort of ‘‘Oh!’’ as though someone had put a pininto him. And 
everyone who came in after this went through this rite, and turned back to the 
porch to whisper furiously to everybody who was there. 

And Samuel Jones enjoyed the scene with a great enjoyment. . 

If the other decorations had been an attraction, these were much more so, 
for when the news of the transformation had gained wings, it went from one 

to another like wildfire, and people poured in, treading on each other’s heels. 

_ The hour for beginning came, but everybody stared one at the other—the 


elders in the big pew at the congregation, and the congregation at the elders — 


and the new decorations alternately. Instead of signs of the Great King’s 
blessings, there were signs of His curses on every side—for was not the great 
curse, “‘Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee”? And in every 
breast were awakened bitter memories of the lifelong battles against opposing 
powers that were a burden on their lives in this bleak mountainous district. 


Every prayer that had been prepared for the meetings of the day was destroyed. _ 


And it was worse for the men who were to pray in the morning than for anyone, 


for the others would have a chance to revise their thoughts. And Samuel | 


Jones, spying eagerly at the men who were to pray, muttered continually to 
himself, “‘Now pray, you knaves.” 


Mr. Herbert of the Fron looked bitter. He had never before had occasion 


to seek the Great King’s face in thorns and brambles and gorse and thistles and _ 


weeds. But time was going, and he stood up to lead the meeting as usual. 
He could not think of a hymn that would suit an occasion like this ; so instead 


of giving out a hymn himself, and calling someone forward afterwards, he called — 


on William Jones of Gwern y Ffynnon to lead a hymn and to begin. But 


neither the chapter that William Jones had meant to read, nor the rayer he — 
had composed, acknowledged thorns and brambles and gorse and thistles and _ 


weeds as God’s mercies. And though he had a long list of those mercies to 
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recite and work up enthusiasm with, since he had carefully learnt the names of 
as many of the exotic mercies as could be put into Welsh, he could not think 
of a tone of voice that would fit words like thorns and brambles and gorse and 
thistles and weeds. So William Jones shook his head. And Samuel Jones of 
Hendre rubbed his hands together between his knees and muttered to himself, 
““Now pray, you knaves.” 


Then Mr. Herbert called on Hugh Edwards, the stonemason, who too had 
been shaping fine sentences during the last few days, including the words 
cucumbers and pumpkins and pomegranates, and had convinced himself that 
Mesopotamia was their natural home, so that he could bring that word in too. 
Hugh Edwards too shook his head. And Samuel Jones went on rubbing his 
hands and muttering, ‘‘Pray now, enthuse now, Hugh.” 


That was a head-shaking service, and Mr. Herbert came to the end of the 
men who ought to pray at the ten o’clock meeting without so much as one of 
them obeying his call; he was terrified of calling on any of those who ought to 
pray in the evening, lest he should offend them. And everybody again began 
to look one at the other. No one expected that Samuel Jones would be called 
on to take part, for he was one of the night-before men, and he had already 
refused. But after a long uneasy silence, during which everyone waited for 


_ everyone else, and stared at the strange decorations and made guesses at their 


secret; after Mr. Herbert had coughed suggestively from time to time, and 
puffs of laughter had begun to come from the children and the thoughtless; 
after Jane Daniel of Ddél Ddu had tried to strike a tune and start a hymn, and 
had failed; Samuel Jones himself began to feel uneasy, and to see that all this 
was a challenge to what he thought of as his vision. After turning about in his 
seat and fidgetting and looking several times towards the door, and rubbing his 
hands together between his knees for a long time, and scratching his neck 
uncomfortably, he suddenly rose and went up at a half-trot to the big pew. 
He stood there and looked at the congregation, and the congregation looked | 


at him, with something of stupidity in the look on both sides. For who ever 


heard of one of the night-before men taking part of his own accord the next 
morning, after refusing on his own proper night? Samuel Jones turned to 
look at the thorns and the brambles and the gorse and the thistles and the weeds, 
and shook himself. Then without giving out a hymn he turned to the Bible, 
opened it, and searched through it, and began to read, pouring his soul into 
every word and sentence. And the sentences took light under his touch. He 


did not read much, but these were the words: 


‘Although the fig tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines; 


the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the flock 


shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls: yet 


will I rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation. 
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‘The Lord God is my strength, and he will make my feet like hinds’ feet, — 
and he will make me to walk upon mine high places.” . 

Samuel Jones shut the Bible with a snap, and went down on his knees, with 
cold sweat pouring down his face. After some stumbling the bonds of his 
tongue were unloosed, and his speech became like a flood. His vision flamed 
before his eyes, and he was as one who saw the thorns and the brambles on the 
pulpit, and the gorse on the windows, and the thistles and the weeds on the 
walls, as a splendid garment about the Lord, and the face of the Lord shining 
through them; and the Lord and he walked together in the garden of the Lord: 
but the flowers there were not ashamed of His garments. 

The prayer meeting was held for the rest of the day, and the thorns and the 
brambles and the gorse and the thistles and the weeds were not taken away. 
Many men prayed in their turn, but that festival is known to this day, in the 
tradition of the countryside, as Samuel Jones’s Harvest Thanksgiving. 


Wood engraving by Reynolds Stone 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Gregynog Press 
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TWO RHONDDA POEMS 
I 


Monkeys have sadder eyes, 

but these are men, 

head-lamped with bulbs that sprout 
no hairs of light. 


Slanting to the ink-filled 
pyramids, pairs 

of quadrupeds paw fire 
for hungry grates. 


Queuing uncollared Reds 
two years a week 

trade ink for Friday’s dole 
to feed their hate. 


No Cwm-Na’n Og for them. 
Their babies teethe 
on crutches, wean on beer, 
then nail their cross. 
Mevric WALTERS 


II 


Tue smut-dewed hills wall up my eyes, and tips 
now pyramids that mock a sterile age, 

plug tight my nose; the cwm is room to me 
with relics of the Coal Age still on show. 


My hands were moulded round a mandril wood, 
my limbs were tempered in the Hell of pits. 

I knew the surge of strength within my arms, 
the thrill of money traded for my sweat. 


But now this is the Cwm of Living Dead 

who hic jacet on payment slips two days 

a week for drugs to live, at seventeen bob_ 

a shot, doled by the nation’s glue-thumbed clerk. 


Mevuric WALTERS 
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THE NEWS FROM ROQUEBRUNE 


Mrnp says: ‘‘Never mind.” 
Heart says: ‘‘Agony.”’ 

Mind: ‘‘His death was kind, 
Dreaming by the sea. 

All his work was done. 
Tis yourself you pe 
Heart: ‘‘My world is gone, 
Lost the holy city, 

Plans and hopes absurd: 
How to shape them now 
While the golden bird 
Sings upon the bough?” 


‘Waiting for my death” 
Were the words he used 
And I thought my faith 
Causelessly accused. 
Image-reading power 
Had I, so he said; 

But the magic hour 
Lacked the magic head. 

‘*. . . never see that book’’: 
Was it worth his sight? 
Could it bear his look 
Before each phase was bright? 
While to toil I knelt, 
Giving earth its dues, 
Cherishing the Kelt, 
Minding p’s and q’s— 
Ireland harvesting, 

Wales beneath the harrow—, 
Selling soul to bring — 
Freedom and her farrow, 

Years would crash and splinter: 
He performed his part 

Winter after winter 

Shielding ‘“‘troubled heart” 
From the eastern breath. 

Now the end is here. 

““Waiting for my death” 
Echoes in the ear. 


THE NEWS FROM ROQUEBRUNE 


Asia’s bitter wind 

Whitens grass and tree. 
Mind says: ‘‘Never mind.” 
Heart says: “Agony,” 


THE WILD RIDERS 
Wood engraving by Brenda Chamberlain 
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THE CONDEMNED 
KATE ROBERTS 
Translated by Dafydd Fenkins 


T was he who had asked the doctor, and by now he regretted it. He did 

not know what had made him ask, and insist on being told. It was not 

bravery, certainly, for he loved life and was afraid of dying. He was afraid 
of the nothingness of death. When the doctor told him that he was to leave 
the hospital only ten days after he went there, by some contrary instinct, because 
he was afraid of knowing the worst, Dafydd Parry pressed him to tell him why. 
When he heard that his case was hopeless, that the growth within him had gone 
too far—if only the doctor had got hold of it two years earlier!—a feeling of 
emptiness ran down his body from his head to his feet. When he came to — 
himself, he grieved that he had not been allowed to die under that feeling. 

- The first desire that came to him after that was to be allowed to go home to 
Laura. The surprising thing was that he could think at all. How was it that 
he could breathe? How was it that he could walk, or anything, after hearing — 
such news? But all the same, he slept. The journey home the next day was — 
worse than nightmare; it was nearer to madness. How different it was from 
the journey to Liverpool ten days before! He had had some hope then, though 
he was afraid. There was only one element of pleasure in his journey back: he 
was going towards home, and not away from home. It was the passion to — 
reach home which almost drove him mad when the train stopped for a long 
time at a station. He thought that his brain was addled, but that it would be — 
all right again when he had got home to Laura. Yes, he was almost ready to — 
say that everything would be as it used to be, that he himself would be just the — 
same, without the knowledge the doctor had given him. That was exactly the — 
feeling that he had when he heard the news, a feeling of something filling him — 
and crushing him. He would feel free and fine, when he got home, with the | 
same hope that he had had before, and the visit to Liverpool and the doctor’s 
verdict would be only a dream. . | 

In the meantime Laura for her part had been seeing their own doctor. He 
had had the Liverpool doctor’s verdict, and to show his cleverness to Laura, he 
told her point-blank that her husband was not going to recover, and that the 
sion was of exactly the same opinion as himself. The news‘affected Laura — 

ifferently from her husband. She became stubborn and. angry, and told © 
herself that the doctors. knew very little, and that once she got hold of Dafydd, 
she’d soon put him right. Se Mes oF: 

When she saw Dafydd, she was not so sure. She thought that the doctor — 
might be right. But that feeling soon vanished, By the next day, either 
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Dafydd’s appearance had improved, or his wife enticed herself into believing 
that he had looked like that before he went away. At any rate, she recovered 
her faith that doctors are fallible creatures, and her faith turned into a hope for 
herself, the only thing that kept her going on in the same way as before, and 
accepting life in its uncertainty. 

Dafydd came home like a convict returning from prison. He did not want 
to see anyone, and he did not want anyone to see him. The kitchen at Bron 
Eithin looked as it did sometimes on Sunday, or on the day of a funeral, when 
strangers were expected to tea, with the best dishes on the table, and a sort of 
Sabbath tidiness about everything, although it was Wednesday; and there was 
Laura in her best blouse and her white apron as though she were presiding over 
a tea-table at the monthly meeting of the presbytery. Dafydd Parry came back, 
not to a Wednesday-night Bron Eithin, but to some strange Bron Eithin. 

Next morning, he was awakened by the sound of his two sons talking quietly 
to their mother at their breakfast. He could not define his feelings. This was 
a very unnatural thing, for he was usually more than half-way to the quarry by 
the time the boys were eating their breakfast. Still, it was fine to be at home 
and to wake up at your leisure, instead of being in the hospital, where they woke 
you suddenly from a fine sleep at half past five. After the boys had set off, and 
the hurrying sound of the last stragglers among the quarrymen had died away 
on the road, Laura poked her head round the door of the bedroom, which 
opened out of the kitchen. © 

“Are you awake?” she said. ‘“‘I’ve been in before, but you were asleep then. 
Did you sleep pretty well?” 

“Yes, quite well,”’ said he, glad to be saying it to Laura and not to the nurse. 

“T’ll bring you a cup of tea in a minute,” she said joyfully; and in no time she 
was back with a cup of tea and a slice of toast ona tray. She stayed there while 
he was eating. 

“Does it taste nice?”’ she said. ; 

_“*Tt’s very good,” said he, looking out through the window to the field. And 
he enjoyed his breakfast very much. 

That first day after reaching home, he felt all day that nothing particular had 
happened, and that he was at home as though it were Sunday, except that 
everybody else was working. He was glad to be at home with Laura, instead 

of being cooped up in the hospital. ~To-day, he was likea prisoner the day after 
coming out of prison, glad to be free, and unable to look into the future for joy 
at being free. The doctor in Liverpool and his verdict were far-off, unsubstan- 
tial things. Everything was all right, now that he had come back to Bron 
Eithin and to Laura. ome Coot 
But after a day or two Dafydd Parry came to himself, the Dafydd Parry who 
used to exist when he was working every day at the quarry, before he went to 
the hospital; and he began to rebel,. if you can call a sick man’s dissatisfaction 
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rebellion. Before he went to Liverpool he had felt fairly strong, though he | 
was sometimes in pain. He was weaker now, and his dissatisfaction had in it — 


more of longing than of rebellion. 
He found it hard to have to stay in bed and hear his friends going to the quarry. 
He could hear them climbing the hill past the pine-end of the house, with their 


heavy slow tread and quiet muttering in the early morning. He could hear — 


them again in the evening, with their quick, measured tread and loud, happy 
voices. In his quarrying days, the discussion was often unfinished when he 
turned aside from his mates at the gate, but it was hard to be left out of the 
discussion entirely. He longed for a chat with the boys in the cabin at dinner- 
time. Little Jack would be talking about his dogs, and Dafydd Bengwar about 
his canaries. But Dafydd liked best to hear Will Ellis, who was a bit of a drover, 
telling such tales that you could bet half of them were lies. But no matter, 
some people’s lies were more interesting than other people’s truth. And it 
was at the quarry that he heard all the news, truth and lies, about people. There 
was more gossip about people to be had at the quarry than in the house. 

But now Dafydd Parry had to kick his heels at home instead of going to the 
quarry. His world became narrow and strange. To him before this, a house 
meant a house when the day’s work was over and it was warmed by a day’s 
events. Except on Saturday afternoon and Sunday, he knew it only as a place 
to return to after a day’s work, to sit down and eat and read a newspaper by the 
fire. And a house like that was different from the place he had to get to know 
now—a house going through the different states it goes through between five 
in the morning and ten at night. . 

Most often, he would wake in the morning with an unpleasant taste in his 
mouth. He would hear Laura blowing the fire; in the morning the pulses of 
the bellows were usually long and full. He would smell the dried heather 
which was used to light the fire, and he could picture the soft, white smoke 
going up in a thick column through the chimney. In a little while, he would 
hear Laura moving the kettle, and soon after, the kettle would begin to sing, 
and then she would bring him a cup of tea and a piece of bread-and-butter. 
She would open the curtains and hurry about like that in the morning. She 
would leave the bedroom door open, and he could hear the boys talking as they 
ate their breakfast. He could see a little of the kitchen too, and as he looked 


at it over the side of the bed, it had a reversed look, as though he were seeing 


itin a mirror. About nine, when she had finished with the cows and the pigs, 
Laura would bring him a cup of beef tea, and then she would have time to sit 


and chat with him, He would get up a little before dinner-time; the hearth 


would be newly washed, and the edge of the slate stone would be drying in 


streaks. Laura always took care to have a comfortable fireside for him by the 
time he got up. | 


Dafydd washed carefully and leisurely when he got up. He had the habit _ 
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of putting the towel between his fingers one by one, and he noticed that his 
hands were getting cleaner day after day and that the grey seam from the dust 
of the quarry was fading from between his fingers. 
____ Occasionally Laura would be baking when he got up; he liked to see the bread 
rising for the second time in the iron pans by the opening under the oven, and 
the light of the fire as it came from the opening falling on the dough and making 
a semicircle of light about it: now and then a hot coal would fall on it 
and scorch it. 

The atmosphere would have changed by the afternoon. The whole house 
would be clean, and there would be more stir in the air. The quietness of the 
morning would have gone, and though the quietness was a country quietness, 
even there there was more noise to be felt in the afternoon. Laura would entreat 
him to go for a walk round the fields or down to the road. He never wanted 
to go. 

You go: it'll do you good,” Laura would say, and she believed it. 

He would go, slowly, throwing an old coat over his shoulders, as he used to 
do sometimes on his way from the quarry, and fastening it with a sack-pin. 
Laura would look after him: she would see one shoulder hunched up higher 
than the other because of the coat, and go into the house with a sigh. He did 
not take much pleasure in going for a walk. He would sit on a heap of stones, 
sheltering from the sharp April wind under a thornbush, and let the sun fall on 
his face. On the other side of the hedge he could hear the cow, cropping the 
short dry grass and snorting in turn, and the smell of her damp nostrils would 
come to him through the hedge. 

Different corners of the fields gave him different feelings. They always 
didthat. Without any particular reason, some of the fields made him downcast, 
and others raised his spirits. He did not know why. Indeed, there was no 
_ reason why, except his frame of mind; but the frame of mind was always the 
same in the same field. He avoided those fields now. The earth was hard and 
colourless; all over it there were stones, alternating with lumps of dried dung. 
~ Someone would have to pick up the stones, but it would not be he. Though it 

was such unpleasant work, he would have liked to be allowed to do it this year. 
He never went for a walk down to the road if he could help it. There were 
people there, and people ask questions that a sick man doesn’t want to answer. 

It was in the house with Laura that he liked to be. Before long, Laura and 
the house became an essential part of him, as the quarry had been before that. 
He gave up asking his sons about the quarry. When his friends came to call 
_ on him, to hear about the quarry had given him too much pain at first. But 
_ gradually his interest lessened, and he gave up asking questions. He grew 

accustomed to being at home. 

He came to think more about Laura. Did she know the doctor’s verdict? 
He did not want to ask her, for fear that she would by some sign betray the fact 
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that she knew. To hear the verdict, for the second time and in his own home, 
would be too much for him. He would have to endure the same feeling as he 
had endured when he heard for the first time; and he was too cowardly for that. 
By now, he had no feeling of any kind at all about the doctor’s verdict. The 
agitation of that moment had worn away, and he did not feel ill enough now to 
live through the moment again, or to think about his end. There was pleasure — 
in life as it was now: he could have a cup of tea with Laura, about three o’clock, 
and on baking-day some dough-cake with currants in it, to eat while it was still _ 
hot. The doctor had said he could eat anything. . 

How much did Laura know? She looked as though she knew nothing. She — 
went about her work happily as usual, and talked to him about the business of 
the farm and the matters of the district. Sometimes he caught her looking at 
his face and his eyes between her and the light, as though she were looking at 
their colour. Laura drew closer to him, and came to mean more to him than 
she had done since their courting days. She was a pretty little thing then, with 
her brown curly hair: and really, she carried her years well still, though she was 
52, the same age as himself. He could remember the time he first saw her, on | 
the day of the May Fair, when she was changing her place, and he was in town © 
with his father, selling a cow. He remembered how he had been mad about 
her until she promised to marry him. He used to go to see her every chance 
he got, and he could see her before his eyes everywhere throughout the day. | 
After they married, the smallholding and the business of living took their whole 
interest, and like so many country people, they thought there was no need to — 
show affection after marriage. After marrying, people began to live, not to 
love. They quarrelled sometimes, and since they were not emotional people 
they became friends again in a quiet casual way, by talking about the pigs or the 
cattle; they did not return to the subject of their quarrel. And there was never 
a place or a time, somehow, for lover-like talk. In the spring and the summer 
there would be work to do in the fields after he came home from the quarry, 
and in the winter there were continual meetings in the chapel, and there was no 
time to do anything but read the newspaper. 

By now, Dafydd was sorry that he had not spent more time talking to Laura. 
How much better it would have been: she would have had that friendliness 
when he was gone, it would be something for her to remember. When they 
looked back on their life, what had they had of it? Only a cold, casual life, which 
reached its summit of pleasure when the month’s wage happened to be good. _ 
They did not draw nearer to each other when the wage was small.. Indeed, 
a poor month made them silent and casual. He would make amends for the 
past now. He was going to enjoy life at home like this with Laura, to go for a 
motor trip round Anglesey alone with her. They had never gadded about much 
after marrying. They had been looking forward to a better time continually, — 
and had let life go past without their having seen the world. Yes, it was fine 
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in the house with Laura. He liked looking at her; he knew now, what he hadn’t 
known before, how many buttons there were on her bodice, what the pattern 
of her woollen shawl was, how many pleats there were in her apron. It wasa 
pity he could not be like this for ever. He came to realize that when his pain 
began to increase. He could not enjoy his food so much; there was not so 
much pleasure in watching the bread rising by the fire, nor in smelling it baking. 
When he was just going to lose something, he had begun to enjoy it: He saw 
the Indian summer of his illness slipping away from him. He could not get 
up by dinner-time, and he began to long for the chimney-corner. He would 
get up towards the evening so as to be able to sleep better. The pain increased. 
He could not take interest in things around him. The doctor came more often, 
and gave him drugs to ease his pain. He would fall asleep, and feel sick and 
disheartened when he woke. Sometimes he would drop off intoa coma. He 
would forget the things around him. What did he care for the doctor in Liver- 
pool now? It was his illness that was important, not the doctor’s verdict. The 
verdict had nothing to do with his illness. He wanted to get rid of a little of 
the pain, so that he could talk to Laura. She was at his bedside whenever she 
gotachance. He had a better day now and then, and got up in the afternoon, 
but he did not enjoy his tea. But soon he became too ill to get up at all, and 
Laura left him only when he was asleep. 


And on that hay-harvest day in July he was very ill. Outside, the neighbours 
were carrying his hay, and he was too ill to take any interest in that. He did 
not care this year whether he got a big rick or a little one, whether the hay was 
good or bad. He was conscious of people coming to and fro to the house to 


_ get food. He was more wide awake than usual, and he wanted Laura more. 


She was there as often as she could be, running back and fore between the 
dinner-table and the bed. He wanted to talk to her, to talk about their courting 


_ days, when they used to go for walks along the White Road, and see lapwings’ 
nests in the holes on the mountain. He wanted to talk to her about the time 
__ he saw her first, at the fair, when she was disheartened because she was changing 
her place. How happy those days were when they could press tightly against 
_ each other as they came home from the literary meeting at the Rock Chapel! 


a 


How they enjoyed the journey home from a preaching festival: he would have 
been burning to see the sermon ending, and have found himself looking at 


Laura more often than at the preacher! He wanted to tell her all these things. 
Why hadn’t he told her them on those afternoons when they had had their little 


tea together? Why was his shyness lessening as his body weakened? The 


next time Laura came into the bedroom, he would see that he told her. 


~ eee 


When she came, the last meal was over, and the house was quiet. They 


could not hear any of the noise from the yard behind the house. The smell of 


hay came into the bedroom through the window. There was a smell of sickness 
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about the bed, and an unpleasant taste in Dafydd’s mouth. He was half-lying, 
with pillows behind him. Laura came to him. . 

‘Will you take a little bit of something to eat?” she said. “*‘Everybody’s 
cleared away from the house now.” 

‘*No,” said he, ‘‘I can’t eat anything now.” And then he added, “I’m 
getting weaker, you know.” 

But having said that, he noticed Laura, and saw that her tired face bore the 
marks of weeping. 

**Laura,” he said, ‘‘what’s the matter?” 

‘*Nothing,” said she, turning the side of her face to him. 

He took hold of her and turned her to him; and in her glance he saw the 
knowledge that the doctor had given to him. His words left him. He 
could not remember anything that he wanted to tell her, but he took hold of 
her, and pressed her to him; and she felt his hot tears running down her cheek. 


Wood engraving by Reynolds Stone 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Gregynog Press 
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COLLIER BOY OF THE GAY ’NINETIES 
| JACK JONES 
Woe I got home after my first day underground I was nearly too tired 


to eat my taters an’ meat. My jawbones were stiff, all over I was stiff. 
I had left home that morning when the hooters were blowing half-past 
five, now it was seven o’clock of a dark November night. 

All the family was waiting to welcome me and dad home—no, not all the 
family. The three smallest next to the baby in arms had been put to bed out 

©’ the way, and the four tending school were sitting well back out 0’ the way of 
dad and me. Mam gave Blodwen the baby to hold whilst she put food for 
dad and me. Taters an’ swedes potched with the potcher, a pork chop off the 
loin, brown gravy over all. Exactly the same for me as for dad. All he had 
_ more than me was the beer in the bottle his eyes were all the time saying 
_ “presently”’ to, beer shining like gold in the light of the oil-lamp. 

With clicking jawbones dad ate his food dry. I wished my jawbones strong 
like his, for after every few bites I had to rest them. But I wouldn’t give in 
and tell mam that I couldn’t eat any more, for Billo and Frank were eyeing me 
closely from where they sat back against the wall. Mam took the baby from 
Blodwen to give it the breast. In the quiet, as I swallowed hard to move the 
food all time sticking in my throat, I could hear the tick of the clock, the click 
of dad’s jawbones, and the baby at the breast making little noises. 

On the floor between dad and me Gyp sat waiting for dad’s bone, and the 

_ bone she was going to have from me for the first time. Gyp was the Skye terrier 

_ bitch dad thought the world of. She went to the pit with him every day. As 
I gave her my bone I looked across at those sat back against the wall out o’ my 
way. Yesterday I had been tending school with them, and here I was now, 
home from my work in the pit, having my taters an’ meat same as dad. 

Pride it was that gave me strength to go as far as the corner by Jane Hall’s 
shop, there to take my place amongst the working chaps, who gathered there 
for a smoke and a talk after their taters an’ meat. Some smoked pipes, others 
Cinderella cigarettes. I smoked a Cinderella with them, made sure that they 

had all noticed me there coal-black in my working-clothes, then I went back to 
_ the house to wash all over in the tub before the fire. 

Dad had washed all over, and was sitting, knees up, in the armchair, with only 
his Welsh flannel shirt and drovers on, smoking his pipe. I could see the 
_ smile around the pipe in his mouth, and in his eyes, as I tried to wash all over 
_ the way I had hundreds of times seen him wash. Those tending school began 
_ tittering when the soap went in my eyes, so mam sent them up to bed out o’ 
_ the way. | | 
. 


| a 
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I couldn’t get my eyes clean. Sticky small-coal was thick and black in my 
eyelashes. Soap and water appeared to be useless, so I tried mouth-water on > 
the corner of the towel. I rubbed an’ rubbed till my eyes were sore, standing 
with only my clean shirt on in front of the fire. Sleep was filling my two eyes 
as well. : q 

“There,” mam said, ‘‘your eyes are not bad for the first time. ”Tisn’t same 
as if you was dressing up to go out. It’s to bed you’re going.”” Up to bed | 
to Billo and Frank I went, me to sleep on the outside, Billo the wall side, Frank 
in the middle. Blodwen and the three littler ones in the next bed, the biggest 
of the three stretched along the bottom of it. The baby would be sleeping 
between dad and mam. My bones felt sore as I cwtched up to Frank, but not 
for long did I feel them sore. Sleep fell on me and brained me, and I thought ~ 
it was only the next minute I opened my eyes to find mam standing side o’ the ~ 
bed saying, ‘‘Come on, it’s five o’clock.” | 

I couldn’t nor wouldn’t believe it, so I shut my eyes and cwtched close to” 
Frank again. ‘‘Come on, good boy,” mam said again. I sat up to rub my 
eyes open. Yes, it was.morning, for mam was wearing that old Welsh flannel 
_ shirt of dad’s over her shoulders, with the sleeves tied in a loose knot and pinned 
in front. Downstairs in front of her I went to find dad sitting on the three-_ 
legged stool, lacing his boots. I pulled my clean shirt off over my head, mam 
handed me my working-shirt. ‘‘Hurry up,” said dad, ‘‘for we’ve got them tools 
in the blacksmith shop.” ‘‘Yes, hurry,’’ said mam, “‘to have time for a good 
breakfast.” 3 a 

The hooters all over the shop started blowing half-past five as me and dad 
started out. It was blowing cold, so I nursed my tin jack full of boiling hot 
tea to keep my hands warm. Dad hurried along, no doubt thinking of the two 
mandrils he had chalked his number on and flung through the broken gap of - 
the shutters into the blacksmith’s shop ten hours ago. I had to trot to keep 
close behind him, Gyp weaving figures about us in the dark without once getting — 
under any of the thousands of feet conveying power to works and pits. _ 

I stood back out of the way whilst dad took his place in the line of men waiting 
at the nearest fire of three to the door of the pit’s blacksmith shop. This was 
Rhys’s fire, and Rhys was in dad’s opinion the best blacksmith in the world to 
temper tools so as to make them face up to coal and rock. Rhys was a biggish 
man with a heavy moustache, and wide-open eyes that were steady as a baby’s. 
He stood over his anvil to receive the tools with red-hot ends his mate handed 
him from the fire. The mandrils Rhys held by their wooden handles, wedges — 
he held with tongs, drills were held by his mate whilst Rhys used the file on 
them. He sharpened, then tempered the sharpened tools by making them 
hiss and steam in the water of a near-to-hand bosh. The sharpened ends of 
steel turned colour from extremes to neutral, and when Rhys was satisfied that — 
the tool was in good temper, he threw it from him to the ground and turned to 
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receive the next from the fire. Hammer to beat them out, file to file them, 


sparks flying, and I could have stood there all day watching him work, but dad 
was saying ‘‘Come on.” 

Dad led the way towards the pit’s mouth carrying two mandrils under one 
arm, and Gyp under the other, his box and jack safe in two coat side-pockets. 


_ One mandril was heavy and curved like a new moon, and that dad had told me 


the day gone was a bottom mandril. The other was lighter and straight, a 
holing mandril. ‘‘Let me carry the holing mandril, dad,” said I. ‘If you'll 


carry yourself, I’ll be satisfied,” he said without turning his head. 


Shooting down the pit in the cage didn’t make me feel as bad this morning 


as the morning before, when I thought sure my insides were going up as my 


outsides went down. Near the pit-bottom, just outside the entrance to the 
stables, was that boy again, chewing "bacco same as the morning before, when 


he had aimed ’bacco-juice through broken teeth to travel'a couple of yards to 


foul my face. This morning he did it again, but I didn’t tell dad. For the 


_ morning before dad had told me not to bother with that boy, who was a shackler 
- on the big double parting. He took the shackles, or couplings, as some called 


"em, from between the empties when they came about a dozen at a time with 


_ the rope from the bottom of the pit, and he fixed ’em between the full trams on 


the other roadway, so that the rope could take the full trams about a dozen at 


a time back to the pit-bottom. 


So this boy was always in the midst of the hauliers, and was learning hauliers’ 


_ ways, which were not all good. He was only thirteen, a year older than me, 


yet already he chewed ’bacco and smoked a pipe. He dressed like the hauliers 
before coming to work. Wore yorks round his legs in the bend of his knees, 
knotted his scarf in a hauliers’ knot, carried a length of plaited leather hanging 


_ from his wrist to slash slow horses with, and when the hauliers on the way home 


turned into a public house he went with them and drank tot for tot of beer with 
the best of ’em.. Dirty-mouthed he was too, and James Rees tried to talk to 
him, but it was no use. ‘‘Now, go away, whiskers,’’ was what he said to James. 

I sloshed through the sludge behind dad to where all the colliers and their 


_ boys sat together for a bit before going their ways to their stalls, headings, deeps, 
or levels. Along both sides of the roadway the men and boys, about sixty 


all told, sat talking, their lamps held by spikes driven into the side timbers. 
There was all sorts of talk about sermons, preachers, women, beer, and, of 


Dad listéned to very little of it. He sat on his heels, eager to get to his work, 


and he was always the first to move. Some of the other men shouted “Old 
- truchwant” after him, but dad“was no more of a glutton for work than those 


who shouted. He knew that there were ten of us all told to be kept, and it was 
only the day before I started helping him. Anyway, he didn’t like the talk 


at the place where all sat together for a bit before starting work each morning. 
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Dad was as fond of his drink as the next man, but he saw nothing in drink to 
make a long story about. As for the talk about women, that he hated more 
than anything. . 


He was one of the few men working in our district able to read and write — 
for hisself. Most of the men had to ask their boys to read what was on the © 


notices put up top o’ the pit, but dad didn’t have to ask anybody. Two years 
he went to a day-school before going to the pit at eight, and.he learnt to read 
Welsh as well in the Sunday School. 

It was a good job dad brought two sharp mandrils in with him that morning, 
for some of the chaps working on the night-shift had used and blunted our 


other two mandrils, we found. Dad was wild. Without sharp tools a collier 


is helpless. ‘‘We’ll have to quatt our tools from these flaming nightmen,” 
he said as he stripped to his singlet. He spat out his stale chew as he took a 


fresh one to fill his mouth with from his brass *bacco-box. Ringer’s shag he 


chewed an’ smoked. | 

We took the tools on in front of the empty tram standing, waiting to be filled, 
in the roadway, which ended.about six feet away from the coal sandwiched 
between rock roof and flooring. With a mandril dad crawled about under the 
roof, testing it. This morning he had to cut and stand three posts, flat-lidding 
"em, before he could risk getting at the coal. He tested the coal along his length 


of coal face, hoping to find that it had given at least as much as the rock roof had — 


during the night. But the coal of the Gellideg seam didn’t give much. Hard 
to get it was. Dad attacked it with mandrils, wedges, clamps an’ wedge, and 
often he had to give the coal a ball or two of black powder to shift it. When 
slips of coal thickened to about a yard, it was more like cast steel than coal. 
Dad trimmed it and coaxed it with mandrils before trying to split it with coal- 
wedges, then tried to bust it from there with clamps and ae ly His sweat 


was steaming about him, whilst I waited, cold in the air current travelling the — 


coal-faces, with the coal-box which dad called a curling-box, waited for coal 
to take back to the tram. - 
Dad dropped his mandril to roll over and lie flat on his back. ‘‘Bring m 

tea-jack,”” he gasped, sweating streams. I ran to fetch it. First he gargled, 
then he drank a little ra waited a bit, then drank till his breath went. He 
handed me the jack. ‘“‘I’ll have to give it a couple o’ balls o’ powder,” he said, 
“for my arms are gone I can’t pound any more.” He had no powder, he 
remembered as he started boring with the coal-drill into the coal. He sent me 
to ask James Rees next road up for lend of a couple o’ balls o’ powder and a 
length o’ fuse till to-morrow. . e 


The haulier was changing James Rees when I got there. The empty the 


haulier’s horse had brought in was clear of the parting, and the horse was 
drawing the full tram out of James’s road. The haulier, with a sprag in his 


‘ 
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hand, was waiting to sprag the full tram as the horse drew it over the curve _ 
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of the parting. With a good aim he quickly sent the wooden sprag between 
two of the spokes of one of the two front wheels of the tram in motion. Then the 
haulier turned to look at me and ask me whose boy I was. Itoldhim. “When 
did you start ?” he asked. Yesterday, I told him. “Oh, damn, I was off on 
the spree yesterday,” he said. ‘“‘Ach-y-fi, the old drink,’ said James Rees, 
whose whiskers was down inside his singlet. James was a strict T.T. and a 
deacon of Horeb. The haulier, whose name was Ned Evans, better known as 
Ned Milgi, said, ‘Thank God for a drop o’ good beer, say I. A couple o’ 
quarts a night keeps me as right as a trivet, clean as a whistle, and as sweet as 
a nut.”” Off down the heading he went after his horse. 

James Rees looked after him and sighed, then asked me what I wanted out 
there on the heading. I told him. ‘‘Right,” he said. ‘‘Give us a push with 
this empty, then you shall have the powder an’ fuse.” I helped James and his” 
boy to push the empty round the parting and into the roadway, then he gave 
me two cylinder-shaped balls of black powder, and about two yards of powdered 
grey-black fuse. ‘*Tell your father he can have more if he wants it,” he said 
as he put the cover back on his powder-box. I said he would have it back in 
the morning, for dad was going with the note for powder to the powder-house 
on the way home. ; 

‘“Where have you been ?” said dad, when I took him the powder an’ fuse. 
‘“‘The haulier was changing James Rees, and I gave a push with the empty.” — 
Dad threaded the fuse through the holes in the two cylinder-shaped balls of 
black powder, which he afterwards carefully sent with the rammer to the dead-_ 
end of the hole he had bored a yard into the coal. Then he looked about for 
the ramming to fill the hole behind the powder. ‘‘Now,” he said, after he had 
rammed the hole tight out to its mouth, ‘‘get back out on the heading. I'll shout 
up an’ down to them working each side us.” He shouted, and back into the - 
roadway I went. Gyp was rising from where she had been lying near our 
clothes, and went sniffing beyond reach of anything the shot might blow back 
into the roadway. Dad came running, and as he did there was a dull boom. - 
“Good sound,” he said, running forward again now. | | 

I followed him. It was a good and well-judged shot, which just shook and 
cracked the slip of coal where it was thickest. White powder-smoke was 
curling its way out of big cracks in the coal, which dad was sounding joyfully 
with a mandril. What had, before the firing of the shot, rung like cast =teae 
was now sounding like the kick of a pig’s bladder. ‘‘ There, lenty 0” coal for 
the day,” dad shouted, as he freed big lumps with the mand, But we had 
our bad shots as well as our good shots, and we had trouble with the roof as well. 

Once before Christmas me-and dad worked the last three shifts of the week 
without stopping, without coming up out o’ the pit for thirty-two hours. An’ 
on top o’ that I had to go with Billo and the charity-tickets and basins, to fetch 
our Christmas dinner from St. David’s School on Christmas Day. The beef 
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was cold, and the gravy was dripping by the time me and our Billo got home 
with it. The pudding was stone-cold too. Mam soon hotted all of it up, and 
thanks to the St. David’s Church Christmas Charity we all had a bellyful to eat 
this Christmas again. 

All through Diamond Jubilee year me and dad had to slog at it to get anything 
like a living for us all. Men all the time grumbling about the low wages, the 
hauliers more than any. Some would have that the sliding-scale agreement 
we were working under was no good, others said the fault was on the contractors 
_ and sub-contractors. Me and dad worked for a contractor who employed 
about fifty men and boys. On Saturdays we had to wait for perhaps an hour 
in a public house before the contractor came from the Cyfarthfa offices with 
our money. Some of the men were satisfied to wait in the public house and go 
on strapping beer till the contractor came, but James Rees and the other chapel 
men waited outside. Mam it was that told me to wait with dad in the public 
house. She was afraid that he might stay there drinking in his working-clothes 
till stop-tap, like some of the men did. 

I was learning a lot now about timbering, though dad was not willing for me 
to use his hatchet. All the jobs underground I was getting to know. Towards 
the end of Jubilee year there were some meetings held, and there was talk of 
a strike. Quiet and tidy men like our dad at last started talking about a strike, 
so the big strike of ’98 started in grand weather. The horses from underground 
came up to the fields, and I used to cetch ’em and ride ’em bareback, without a 
reins or anything. 
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Readers wishing to have copies of our February issue should order 
immediately as there are very few left. They may be obtained from the 
Secretary, The Wetsu Revizw, 39 Penarth Road, Cardiff, for 15. (by post 
‘1s. 2d.). The February issue contained short stories by Glyn Jones and Jack 
Griffith, poems by W. H. Davies and Huw Menai, and articles by J. Ellis 
Williams, Thomas Taig, and D. Rocyn Jones. The illustrators were Gwenda 
Morgan, Myfanwy Haycock, and Jack Stark. Other contributors and 
reviewers were S. de Madariaga, Gwilym Davies, A, W. Wade-Evans, 
Gwendolyn M. Ll. Thomas, ‘‘Gwerinwr,” ‘‘Gwrandawr,” E. C. Llewellyn, 
T. C. Hart, and Gwyn Jones. 
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A SERVANT OF THE QUEEN* 


ERNEST RHYS 


INCE this volume of Madam Maud Gonne Macbride’s reminiscences 
appeared a shadow has fallen through the death of the rare poet she inspired 
—W. B. Yeats. It was to her he dedicated his play, Countess Cathleen, as 
long ago as 1891 (or 2), and many lyrics of those earlier years tell of the light — 
she cast, chequered but not fugitive, upon his poetry: | 
‘‘Had I the heavens’ embroidered cloths, 
Enwrought with golden and silver light, 
The blue and the dim, and the dark cloths 
Of night and light and the half-light,— 
I would spread the cloths under your feet: 
But I, being poor, have only my dreams; 
I have spread my dreams under your feet: 
Tread softly because you tread on my dreams.” 


It must have been in the nineties—or was it a little laterp—-when one dark 
wet winter evening I caught a first glimpse of the intrepid Irish heroine 
who had already become part of the Yeats legend. He was then living in 
London at Woburn Buildings, a dingy court behind St. Pancras Church, that | 
reminded one of the slums round St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin. A row 
of posts kept cabs from entering the court, and so it was the poet’s guest, a 
surprising figure in green silk, alighted in the pouring rain, some doors away 
from his house, while a group of urchins stood staring at the strange apparition. 
It was as if a visitant from the country of the Sidhe had dropt out of the sky, 
indeed one hesitated about talking in common parlance to such a Celtic 
advener. : | 

‘We talked that night about Irish things chiefly, and Yeats was a born talker 
and raconteur as you know, able by the spell of his voice to create an atmosphere | 
and start the reciprocal and congenial topic. Luckily he told his guest I was 
about to marry a girl from Dublin, whose family he knew well, and that gave me 
an Irish entrée. But Miss Gonne was interested in all Celtic things, and as a 
born rebel and a republican would, I believe, have liked Wales to revolt and set | 
up a parliament of its own. She had a rich voice, with tones soft and strong 
in it; to know its full quality one would have to hear her speak to an Irish — 
crowd, as described by Yeats in his scattered reminiscences. But the beauty ; 
of that stately girl who talked between the fire and the candles, fairly startled — 
and almost silenced me! a 


— 


; ee ore of os Queen, by Maud Gonne Macbride; Gollancz. 
t sho e explained here, lest the title of the book mislead her readers, that the owes 
“servant” was the “Queen of the Sidhe,” as her prologue and epilogue make clear. ama 
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Years afterwards, he recalled in some votive pages the strange spell cast by 
her eloquence and her power over crowds. ‘‘When men and women did her 
bidding, it was not only because she was beautiful, but because that beauty 


_ suggested joy and freedom. But there was an element in it that moved minds 


full of the old Gaelic stories and poems. She looked as though she lived in an 
ancient civilisation; her beauty backed by her great stature instantly affected an 
Irish audience. . . . Her face, like the face of some Greek statues, showed little 
thought; but her whole body seemed a masterwork of long-labouring thought, 
as if a great sculptor had carved it.”’ 

The Irish evictions and the terrible famine she saw later were enough to 
turn any high-strung girl of Celtic race and passionate human feeling into a 
hot revolutionary. After reading her story, one wonders if she were not a born 
rebel too? Take a tell-tale extract from an article on her campaign in France, 


_ written by Yeats, who in those earlier days used to add to his income by 


free-lance journalism: 
‘*England has gained the ears of the World, and knows right well how to 

_ tell foreign nations what tale of Ireland pleases her best, but more than one 
Irishman has sought in vain to get a hearing. But now Miss Maud Gonne, 
as eloquent with her tongue as ‘Speranza’ with her pen, has made her voice 
heard where so many have failed. It is not, however, to describe her success 
as a speaker that I write but to review a verbatim report of a long speech 
she made at Luxembourg which enables one to judge once for all whether 
she rules her audiences by the power of beauty alone, or whether she has 
indeed the genius of the orator.” 

She was speaking (in French) of the great Irish famine she had seen in its dire 

reality, and helped to relieve. 

“‘The middle ages in the most sombre period of their history never beheld 
such misery. Men and women eat the dogs, the rats and the grass of the 
fields, and some even, when all food was gone, eat the dead bodies. Those 
who died were cast into great ditches so hurriedly opened and badly closed 

_ again that the pestilential odours helped to make death travel more rapidly. 
They were called the ‘Pits of the Famine,’ for in them the famine cast its 
human harvest. Ireland was heroic in her suffering. Whole families, when 
they had eaten their last crust and understood that they had to die, looked 
once upon the sun and then closed up the doors of their cabins with stones, 
that none might look on their death agony. Weeks afterwards men would 
find their skeletons gathered round the extinguished hearth. 

It has seemed to me at evening, on those mountains of Ireland, so full of 
savage majesty, when the winds sighed over the pits of the famine, where 
thousands of dead enrich the harvests of the future,—it has seemed to me 
that I heard an avenging voice calling down on our oppressors the execration 
of men and the justice of God.” saab 
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Her Irish crusade went on tirelessly at home and abroad, in Europe and — 
America, though her health gave way altogether. More than once she was © 
saved by my old friend Dr. Sigerson, physician and author of the anthology, — 
Bards of the Gael and Gall. He is but one of the remarkable personages, — 
Irish and other, who pass like shining shadows through the pages of this swift 
saga. In them we meet again and again the redoubtable old leader John 
O’Leary, whom one often saw in London, as well as in Dublin, and who came ~ 
occasionally to our old Rhymers’ Club. To him was dedicated that rare little — 
volume of 1888, Poems and Ballads of Young Ireland, in which some of Willie 
Yeats’s earlier poems appeared. Among the colleagues of the Daughter of — 
the Sidhe who fell under her spell (and to put it plainly fell in love with her) — 
were men different as M. Millevoye, the French writer and Paris political — 
journalist, with whom she formed a dual alliance of international intrigue, — 
and—wmirabile dictu—W. T. Stead of the Review of Reviews. In her wild — 
campaign she was more often in Paris than in London, for she flitted from city 
to city, capital to capital, with extraordinary rapidity in her zeal for the “‘peerless 
passionate good cause.’ But there was always the Irish revoke, and one seems — 
to hear her very voice in Yeats’s haunting lines: 

“‘T am of Ireland, 
And the Holy Land of Ireland, 
And time runs on,” cried she. 
“‘Come out of charity, © 
Come dance with me in Ireland.” 


There is one figure in her Irish tapestry that seems to belong intrinsically — 
to the vista in which she herself appears and reappears, and that is her dog Dagda, 
the great Dane. Once only thas the chance come to me of seeing the noble 
hound lying at the feet of his mistress; and that was in a Dublin studio where 
the artist Sarah Purser was a witty, inimitable hostess. The two together, — 
great hound and his queenly mistress in emerald, made an antique effect, as 
if they had come from another plane, another region than ours. = 


In gathering up one’s impressions of her book, I suppose they leave behind 
a certain narrative restlessness, which belongs no doubt in part to the — 
writer’s ‘vg peepee Given that original and irreconcilable Celtic spirit, and 
the troubled and tortured Ireland where she passed her impressionable youth, 
it was inevitable she should be a rebel, a revolutionary, ay, even a good hater— | 
dare one say it? But to show how tender a heart she had, let us take two 
pages of her book: one describing the death of a little bird she had shot when 
she was recovering from illness in France, under the charge of her colleague 
M. Millevoye; the other describing Parnell’s funeral: — 
. : 


_ ““Millevoye had secured the services of a local poacher, Raymond, who 
took care of the shooting-dogs and the guns. At first I was not able to do’ 
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much walking, but Raymond got a little pony trap and used to drive me out 
to the woods and prepare a fire and roast partridges for the shooting party. 
I was soon playing merrily in the woods as Dr. Grancher had recommended 
and only found it hard to remember I must be in before the sun went down. 
Millevoye bought a light rifle and wanted me to shoot also. I brought down 
a little bird at the first shot—a little lark singing high in the air. Raymond 
was enthusiastic and declared it was a better shot than anyone had made. 
I was overwhelmed with the horror of my deed when the pointer brought 
back the tiny lifeless, ruffled body, and after that I never aimed at anything 
but fir cones and probably would have missed if I had.... All this while 
I was getting steadily better, and was greatly amused when Willie Yeats sent 
me a poem, my epitaph, which he had written with much feeling: 
‘I dreamed that one had died in a strange place 
Near no accustomed hand; 
And they had nailed the boards above her face ' 
The peasants of that land, 
Wondering to lay her in that solitude, 
And raised above her mound 
A cross they had made out of two bits of wood, 
And planted cypress round; 
And left her to the indifferent stars above 
Until I carved these words: 
She was more beautiful than thy first love 
But now lies under boards.” 
The account of Charles Stuart Parnell’s funeral makes a natural pendent to 
those elegiac lines, and the story in which they appear: _ 

““By chance I was on the boat that bore his dead body back to Ireland, for 
I had not thought to attend his funeral. There was a terrible storm and all 

_ the day of burial it rained as if nature mourned for him. Some said Parnell 
was not in the coffin and would appear again; more said he had been mur- 
dered. Colonel O’Kelly and Pat O’Brien, his devoted friends, had rushed 
from London to Brighton when they heard of his death. Neither of them 
were allowed to look on the face of their dead leader though they arrived but 
a few hours after his death.. The coffin was closed. 

I stood in the thick mud of Glasnevin among a dense and silent throng. 
Dusk was coming on. As the thud of the earth sounded on the coffin, a rift 
in the leaden sky parted the clouds and a bright falling star was seen. 
Hundreds of others saw it as I did. The Parliamentary Party was dead 
before Parnell, and should have been buried with him. It 1s an ungracious 
task to kick about a corpse; it is what Griffith and Sinn Fein had to do and 

[helped because its leaders refused to bury it. I never ceased to love my old 
friends, only their movement had to die that the young might live. 

Life out of death, life out of death eternally.” 
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PUBLIC HEALTH IN WALES: A SURVEY 
D. ROCYN JONES, C.B.E., M:;B.,.-D.P.Fig ete; 


[The first section of this article last month dealt with Housing, Water Supplies, | 


Immunization against Diphtheria, and Maternity and Child Welfare Work. Next 
month we shall review the Report of the Commission on Tuberculosis in Wales, and 
have therefore regretfully deleted Dr. Rocyn Fones’s treatment of the subject.] 


Tue Scuoot Mepicat SERvIce 


HE school medical service is a national service, and its purpose is to give 
every child the best possible chance of a healthy, happy, and useful exist- 
ence. Each child is examined when he or she first enters school, again 
at the age of 8, and again at the age of 12. If the children pass on to the 
secondary or technical schools they are followed up and watched during that 
stage of their career. To the medical examination the parents are invited and 
welcomed, and relevant information is obtained from the parents and the teacher. 
Medical and dental treatment are expensive items which the average household 
cannot well afford, and so the school medical service became extended to include 


treatment at the clinics. Crippling defects, enlarged tonsils and adenoids, — 


defects of sight and hearing, caries of teeth, skin troubles, rheumatism, all come 
within the scope of the clinic service, and in a few areas asthma in young children 
is investigated. The unfortunate children who are blind or deaf or mentally 
defective have special provision made for them. When the immensity of the 
service, its ramifications and its possibilities are considered, the idea of a stronger, 
fitter generation springs to one’s mind. As a matter of fact the child of to-day 


is taller and heavier than was the child of twenty or thirty years ago. Unfortu- — 


nately a large. number of the ailments that afflict and undermine the health of 
the school child are not yet preventable. The common cold, tonsillitis, measles, 
to mention a few, mar the health of many a child, but although it is not possible 
to prevent these troubles they certainly can be mitigated provided they are 
dealt with intelligently. 

A great stumbling-block is that about 50 per cent of the children who are 
known to be defective do not benefit from the service which is at their doorstep, 
In almost every school there are children who are urgently in need of treatment 
for dental defects, for poor vision, discharging ears, and even crippling diseases; 
their health is aa undermined; the treatment is available; it is ractically free; 
yet through lack of interest on the part of the parents this beneficent enterprise 
is being wasted, and criminally so in a number of instances. i ee 

Another major problem in the industrial areas is malnutrition caused by 


insufficient food, rest, clothing, and disease. Almost. every local authority 
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is doing its part in fighting malnutrition by the provision of school meals and 
milk. Can the same be said of the parents? Do parents insist that children 
_ go to bed in sufficient time to ensure a decent night’s rest? Are the clothes and 
_ footwear reasonably cared for? Are the facilities for the preservation of health 
_ made use of as they should be? We are afraid not, and many parents should 
_ stand in the dock indicted for criminal negligence of their children. 
__ Malnutrition amongst school children, the toddlers, and amongst expectant 
and nursing mothers calls loudly for well-designed feeding centres efficiently 
_ Staffed and providing an adequate and nutritious dietary. In these days of 
_ quick transport distribution of food in sealed containers to subsidiary centres 
_ would be an easy matter. 
_ During the summer many thousands of children in the depressed areas are 
sent to seaside camps for a holiday through the splendid organization of the 
_ National Council for Social Service. The sound regime of plain nutritious food, 
plenty of rest and fresh air, changes the pale face and tired look into a sparkling 
and lively expression. 

The Milk Marketing Board sells milk in schools at the rate of one third of 
a pint for a halfpenny, but the percentage of children who avail themselves of 
_ this excellent facility is in some areas less than 50. : 

The local authorities are splendid and devote a great deal of time and energy 
to the ascertainment and treatment of defects; but not sufficient time is devoted 
to the education of the parents. Most people are concerned about the health 
of their children, but interest without knowledge gets them nowhere The 
accepted advice of the old folk, the ideas handed down from generation to 
generation, prejudice and ignorance, prevent them from doing the right thing. 
The people must be taught and the teaching must be continued. When one 
considers the effectiveness of the modern method of advertisement, one wonders 
why this mighty weapon cannot be turned to the service of national health. Who 
does not know of “night starvation,” or ‘‘B.O.’’? If we advertised the importance 
of rest, or the value of healthy teeth, to the same extent, would not our people 
be more health conscious and make the measures necessary for the maintenance 
of sound health a part of the routine of living? bike 

One of the facilities provided for in maternity and child welfare and in the 
school medical service is the treatment of crippling, otherwise known as “‘ortho- 
paedics.”” In Monmouthshire this work began as far back as 1908, and among 
infants in 1915 when the Notification of Births Act, 1915, was adopted, three 
years before maternity and child welfare and the establishment of school clinics 
became compulsory. During the War a military orthopaedic hospital was 
established at Cardiff, named The Prince of Wales’ Hospital. This hospital 
owes its foundation to the foresight and energy of Sir John Lynn Thomas, and 
in this venture Sir John received much‘help and advice from Sir Robert Jones, 
the famous orthopaedic surgeon. In 1925 a conference of interested parties 


ae 

was held at Cardiff, presided over by Dr. Llewelyn Williams, the medical 
member of the Welsh Board of Health, and attended by Dr. Eichholz of the 
Board of Education, and later, under the direction of Major Alwyn Smith, 
F.R.C.S., the hospital began to treat crippled children from Glamorgan and ~ 
the neighbouring counties. The Prince of Wales’ Hospital has steadily pro- 
gressed and is destined to play an even more important part in solving the 
problem of the crippled child and adult in South Wales. 

Orthopaedic clinics, visited by various orthopaedic surgeons, are now general 
throughout the Principality, and cases that need manipulative treatment and 
surgical measures in accordance with modern scientific principles are passed on 
from these clinics either to the Royal National Orthopaedic Hospital, London ; 
the Prince of Wales’ Orthopaedic Hospital, Cardiff; the Orthopaedic Hospital, 
Gobowen, in North Wales; the Royal Infirmary, Liverpool; or to the municipal 
hospitals in Cardiff and Glamorgan. Crippling caused by tuberculosis is dealt 
with by the Welsh National Memorial Association, who send their cases for — 
treatment by the orthopaedic surgeons attached to the Llangwyfan Sanatorium, — 
Denbigh, North Wales; Glan Ely Hospital, Glamorgan; and the Prince of 
Wales’ Hospital, Cardiff. In certain areas physio-therapy departments are — 
established in conjunction with the orthopaedic clinics, where massage, electrical 
treatment, and Swedish remedial exercises are given, together with short-wave — 
therapy, under the direction of the orthopaedic surgeons. In no branch of the 
public medical service has there been better work done than in orthopaedics, 
and for those who know what has been accomplished by placing upon their feet 
children and young people who would otherwise have been confined to their — 
homes through crippling, the age of miracles is not yet done with. 
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CANCER 


_ The incidence of cancer has become a pressing problem for public health — 
authorities, and they are being urged by the Ministry of Health to co-operate 
in the control of this dread disease. The system of lectures organized by the 

Britsh Empire Cancer Campaign on a national scale is also beginning to make 

the public cancer-minded. : 

From a splendid paper recently given by Dr. T. W. Wade, the medical 4 

member of the Welsh Board of Health, we find that: 4 

‘In Wales about 4,000 deaths occur annually from cancer and that there | 

are about 6,000 cases in the country suffering from malignant disease. The ; 

deaths from cancer outnumber those from tuberculosis, and the following . 

4 

3 


figures of the number of deaths from cancer and tuberculosis (all forms) in 
Wales, 1921 and 1935, make interesting reading: “ 


: 
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The highest rate for cancer of the stomach for England and Wales occurred 
in Caernarvon and Merioneth, the slate-quarrying counties, followed by 
Anglesey, Denbigh, Pembroke, Cardigan, and Flintshire in descending 
order. With the exception of Brecknockshire, Monmouthshire, and Rad- 
norshire, and perhaps Glamorgan, every county in Wales gives rates which 
are consistently high. As regards cancer of the skin, Cardigan, Flint, and 
Anglesey of the Welsh counties show high ratios, while Caernarvon has a 
very low mortality. For cancer of the breast Wales as a whole has a much 
lower mortality than England, or any region of England. 

Until recently our knowledge with regard to the causation of cancer has 
not been extensive, but it is extending year by year and the cancer-causing 
agencies are becoming known. 

When the deaths from all causes and those from cancer and tuberculosis 
in the counties of Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Glamorgan, Monmouth, 
Pembroke, Radnor, and the county boroughs of Cardiff, Merthyr, Newport, 
and Swansea, are compared, one is compelled to regard the incidence of 
cancer and its death-rate in a rather serious light, and these are the facts in 
relation to those counties: 


Total deaths from Percentage of Percentage of T.B. 


all causes in cancer deaths deaths (all forms) 
Year above areas to total deaths to total deaths 
1934 -- 24,524 II*13 7°56 
Lk 24,657 11°46 7°67 
E36". 25,192 I1*42 6°33 


‘With regard to the treatment of this insidious and fatal disease, the need 
for the centralization of administration is dictated by the scarcity of radium 
and the necessity for the maximum use to be made for the supplies available. 
By Section 181 of the Public Health Act, 19 36, a county council or county 
borough council is empowered to provide hospital accommodation for persons 
in their counties or districts who are sick, and under the Local Government 
Act, 1933, there is power to set up a statutory committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of several local authorities to provide this hospital accommodation, 
and further, county and county borough councils may enter into agreement 
with hospital authorities to provide and administer a radiological institute. 
In November, 1937, Dr. Tudor Thomas, the well-known ophthalmic 
surgeon of Cardiff, drew the attention of his colleagues at the Royal Infirmary 
to the urgent need of a properly equipped radiological institute complete with 
- beds to deal with cancer cases in Wales, including the provision of a Deep 
X-ray Therapy department as contemplated in the centenary appeal of Cardiff 
Royal Infirmary. Later, consultations took place between representatives of 

the Cardiff Royal Infirmary and of the City Council of Cardiff, and in March, 
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1938, a meeting of the Joint Radium Committee was held at the Infirmary to 
discuss the question with visiting members of the National Radium Commission, — 
at which meeting Dr. Carnworth of the Ministry of Health intimated that in — 
1936 there were 2,877 deaths from cancer in the seven counties and county 
boroughs of South Wales, and that about 1,000 cases in those areas were not — 
receiving the treatment which they should have. In June, 1937, Sir John 
Rowland, the Chairman of the Welsh Board of Health, called a conference of 
representatives of the county councils and county borough councils in South 
Wales, which was held at the offices of the Welsh Board of Health, Cardiff, 
Sir John presiding. The need for making provision for a radiological institute 
in South Wales, associated with the Welsh National School of Medicine, was 
stressed, and after a further meeting a sub-committee was appointed with 
Sir Ewen Maclean as chairman and Dr. Tudor Thomas as secretary, to report 
upon the best means of establishing the facilities required, with a statement of 
the capital and maintenance costs involved. This report will be presented at 
an early date to the adjourned meeting of the conference, and it is surmised that 
it will be on these lines: | 


The establishment of a National Institute of Radio-therapy for South Wales 
and Monmouthshire at the Cardiff Royal Infirmary, with associated centres — 
at the Royal Gwent Hospital, Newport, and the Swansea General Hospital. 
It is proposed that the institute shall be a new building erected within the 
precincts of the Cardiff Royal Infirmary, equipped for accommodation of in- 
patients to the extent of 52 beds, sixteen of which shall be reserved for the © 
treatment of private patients. 


It is recognized that the treatment of cancer by radium and of certain other 
diseases by Deep X-ray therapy is very important for the welfare of the com- 
munity, and that the treatment is one of a highly skilled nature requiring the 
co-operation of surgeons and radiotherapists and the provision of costly apparatus — 
and that this treatment should be carried on in and through certain approved 
centres. 


The estimated capital cost will be in the region of £59,000, with maintenance 
approximating £20,000 per annum, the cost of which will be shared among the 
seven county councils and the four county boroughs of South Wales, reimbursed 
partially by the Government grant envisaged in the Radium Bill now before 
Parliament, and by the fees payable for the treatment of patients. The need 
for this provision is most urgent, and it is to be hoped that the wrangling which _ 
has taken place in Wales regarding the basis as contributions to the Welsh 
National Memorial Association, and that of contributions to University educa- 
tion, will be absent on this occasion, and that a give and take policy may prevail. 
As for the six-counties.of North Wales, information at the moment is that no _ 
combined action is being taken—perhaps they are awaiting the enactment of — 
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the Radium Bill, which received its second reading in the House of Commons 
last December. 


A Pusiic Hearty Laporatory SERVICE 


_ During the recent Tuberculosis Inquiry it was revealed that laboratory 

services in the Principality were deficient, and with the exception of the Glamor- 
gan County and City of Cardiff Joint Laboratory at Cardiff, and the Monmouth 
_ County Laboratory at Newport, there were no complete laboratory facilities 
_ provided by the authorities in any part of the Principality. At Swansea there 
1s a laboratory under the capable supervision of Dr. Sladden, attached to the 

general hospital. The need of proper laboratory facilities with a research 
_ department for the Welsh National Memorial Association was very strongly 
emphasized at the inquiry, and steps are now being taken to co-ordinate these 
_ requirements and those of the Pathological Department of the Welsh National 
School of Medicine in a new joint building on a site adjoining the Royal 
Infirmary at Cardiff. 
In North Wales the public authorities contract with the laboratories at 

Chester, Liverpool, and London for their work, but the need of a joint public 
laboratory in those areas is definite and should be provided for, for the time 
- factor is of the utmost importance in obtaining sound bacteriological results. 

_ The value of a laboratory service is that it gives the medical practitioners 
more precise information in certain cases as to the condition of the patient’s body 
during illness. The doctor is able by means of his experience and knowledge 
to diagnose the disease affecting the patient, but the germs and chemical reactions 
associated with the disease cannot be seen and it is the function of the laboratory 
to reveal them. When this precise information is available it is possible in 
many cases to apply special remedies which help to cure the condition quickly, 
and in other cases to prevent the spread of disease to contacts, and again in 
another group of cases to vary the treatment according to the progress of 
recuperation. | 

Germs attack the human body, causing inflammation, pus formation, and 
general poisoning. This inflammation may affect the throat, lungs, intestinal 
canal, kidneys, spinal column, joints, or skin. Chemical changes occur in the 
body as a result of disease. The blood may contain more sugar, urea, calcium 
or phosphorus. The urine, stomach contents, and spinal fluid undergo similar 
and other changes. The blood itself undergoes definite alteration of composi- 
tion in anaemic conditions, and also during and after the body has been attacked 
by germs. Again, blood also shows four different characteristics which greatly 
help to group the population into four groups for blood transfusion purposes. 

Drinking water frequently undergoes changes which are invisible. A clear 
and sparkling water may be the carrier of dangerous germs which can only be 
detected in a laboratory. Milk similarly can look clean, whereas it contains 
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unseen germs which may destroy life or cause permanent crippling. Again, 
milk and food may appear satisfactory to the eye of the buyer. Chemical 
analysis, however, can show that certain essential substances have been removed — 
or that non-nutritious substances that look like food have been added because 
they are cheaper. a 
Why then is a public laboratory service essential? It is because this is the 
only way to: 
1. Ascertain what specific remedies must be applied to persons affected by 
germs. 
2. Detect and control certain prevalent diseases affecting the human 
constitution. 
3. Ensure a safe and general blood transfusion service. 
4. Assure the public of a clean and wholesome water supply and a clean 
and wholesome milk supply. 
Prevent a housewife purchasing foods which may be adulterated or of 
low nutritional value. — a 


What is the ideal for a public pathological service? It is that each large 
administrative area should have a laboratory of sufficient size, staff, and equip- 
ment to allow every person within that area to get the medical investigations 
appropriate to his disease, and to obtain these investigations at the earliest 
possible moment. 


The Public Health Act, 1936, Section 196, gives local authorities the power 
to make this provision in their areas. ; 
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; FROM THE HEART OF WALES 
GWERINWR 


W3: cannot we Welsh people pull together when an effort is being made 
to remove a long-standing injustice that affects our own kith and kin ? 
It appears to me that the proverbial Irishman, who is said to be anxious 
to work *‘agin the Government,” has his counterpart in Wales—the native who 
must rush into print to register his disapproval of any and every attempt to 
secure a wider measure of political and social freedom for his compatriots. The 
_ articles and the letters of those Welsh people who are trying to sabotage the 
movement in favour of the Welsh Language Petition make sad reading. 
_ A number of the protesters are solicitors, some of them quite unable to speak 
_ the Welsh language, and the English language being the language of the law 
_ courts, it is therefore a vested interest of the lawyers to preserve the status quo. 
- The point that is raised by almost every opponent of the petition is that the 
- granting of legal status to the Welsh language would cause a great deal of 
inconvenience to judges, advocates, interpreters, and other court officials. Has 
_ it never occurred to them that common justice to the most insignificant citizen 
_ of Wales is far more important than the convenience of the paid servants of the 
State? And there can be no denying the fact that scores of Welsh men and 
women who were unable to express themselves in English have suffered injustice 
from time to time in the courts of their own country. Personally, I believe that 
nothing less than a Welsh legal system, administered by bilingual judges, 
magistrates, and court officials, can satisfy those who thirst for righteousness. 
We should not be contented with a pale, emaciate shadow of the substance. 
No decent Englishman would tolerate for one moment a legislative system which 
treated him as a foreigner in his own country. But there is apparently a class 
of Welshman that has not yet extricated itself from the yoke of the inferiority 
- complex. 

Mr. Ifan ab Owen Edwards, the founder of Urdd Gobaith Cymru, stated, in 
an article on the future programme of the movement, the other day, that it is 
impossible to understand Wales without a knowledge of the nation’s literature. 
I would go further, and suggest that it is an impossibility to interpret Welsh life 
without a thorough knowledge of Welsh literature and Welsh history. How 
can a writer understand a people unless he is acquainted with their past and 
the most inspired thoughts of their forbears ? He may be able to write inter- 
esting reports of contemporary life in the English-speaking parts of Wales, 
where the habits and the institutions of the residents are rapidly becoming less 
distinguishable from those to be found in similar parts of England : he may 
even be able to create pure literature. But I fail to see how his work can be 

classed as Welsh literature. . 
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Nineteen-thirty-eight was quite a good year for Welsh literature, and a 
comparison between the books published in the Welsh language and the books: 
about Wales written in English would support my contention. Works like 
Tua’r Gorllewin (J. O. Williams), Storiau’r Henllys Fawr (W. J. Griffith), Stort 
Sam (Tegla Davies), and Dan Lenni’r Nos (John Pierce), could not have been 
written by persons ignorant of Welsh life. May I explain that I am not 
attempting to disparage the works of Welshmen who write in English? My 
object in stating this point of view is to stress the importance of learning the 
native language and studying Welsh history as part of the writer’s equipment. ~ 
This task should not be beyond the abilities of every serious Welsh author. q 

What is the average circulation of a book written in the Welsh language ? 
I have discussed this question with a number of people who are intimately 
connected with Welsh publishing and the book market in Wales, and they 
seem to agree that a sale of one thousand copies is the most likely one for a 
‘Welsh book. A few of the best-sellers—and these include volumes of verse |— 
have reached the 6,000 mark, and, leaving out of consideration the Welsh 
version of the Bible, the various Welsh hymnals and school textbooks, this 
would appear to be the highest figure for Welsh books. It is interesting to 
learn that the membership of the Welsh Book Club (Y Clwd Liyfrau Cymraeg), 
Aberystwyth Press, exceeds three thousand. Three thousand books at half- 
a-crown per volume should encourage the publisher and prove a timely tonic 
to the supporters of Welsh literature. I understand that the members of the 
club will receive a selection of belles-lettres by W. J. Gruffydd, entitled Y Tro — 
Olaf ac Ysgrifau Eraill,in April. It is difficult to understand how Welsh books 
can be sold so cheap: on the whole they are much cheaper than similar books 
written for the wider circle of English readers. No English publisher would — 
consider printing an English autobiography of the literary standard of Hen 
Argofion (W. J. Gruffydd) at a selling price of 35. 6d.: English autobiographies — 
are sold at prices ranging between ros. 6d. and 125. 6d. per volume. The two 
‘Welsh short-story writers, Kate Roberts and D. J. Williams, have been com- 
pared with Katherine Mansfield and H. E. Bates, and who could imagine 
himself buying selections from the works of the two English authors for the 
low price of 25. 6d. per book? The comparatively small circulation of Welsh | 
books and their cheapness account for the fact that not a single Welsh author 
could exist on his literary earnings. aa 
a . 


q 
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BEYOND OUR FRONTIERS 
GWILYM DAVIES 
HE month of March brings with it the celebration of St. David and the 


increasing stress, amongst ourselves, upon Wales as a national unit. To 
say that Wales is a nation and not a state is to emphasize that it remains 

a soul without a body. : 
How much Wales would gain by becoming a state is a matter of controversy. 
It is, however, certain that, beyond our frontiers, until Wales becomes a state, 
it will count for nothing more politically than the proverbial geographical 
expression. Indeed the only occasion upon which, in an international confer- 
_ ence, one can rely upon hearing the name of Wales is in a discussion on Palestine. 
_ Then every speaker, Arab or Jew or Gentile, will be sure to refer to our country 

in the oft-repeated explanation—‘‘Palestine, about the size of Wales.”’ 
A book of value might be written on one of the romantic themes of history, 
the theme of how, through the centuries, little nations became small states. 
In all the libraries of Christendom there is no book in any language on the little 
states in their relation to one another from, let us say, the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815 to the Peace Conference in Parisin 1919. Nor is there yet an authorita- 
tive volume on the rise and fall of the small states in the League of Nations from 
1920 to 1938. It is the relation of the Big Powers to one another that has 
fascinated the historian, with the little states breaking in at critical points in the 
course of world events. | 

We have heard much of the failure, on its diplomatic side, of the League 
of Nations. It failed, primarily, because it did not succeed in transmuting a 
league of states into a society of nations where, as in every well-regulated society, 
every member gives as well as takes. And there is a phase of the League of 
Nations which has received comparatively little notice although nothing in the 
story of civilization is of greater importance politically. The League of Nations 
was an experiment, the first experiment on a world scale, to get the Big Powers 
and the little states to sit at the same table and to strive for the same ends. The 
failure of the League of Nations politically was due, in part, to the fact that the 
Big Powers were getting tired of being compelled to work side by side with the 
little states. No one has yet attached the importance it deserves to the irrefut- 
able statement that, in the last two or three years, the small states in Europe 
have been thrust back by the Great Powers almost to the same political status 
as they occupied before Waterloo. ¥ ae a 
In the Congress of Vienna in 1815 when the Big Four—Austria (led by 
Metternich), Prussia, Russia, and Britain—deliberated on the redrawing of the 
map of Europe, with Napoleon an exile on the tiny island of Elba, the small 
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states were invited to be present at the congress. To be seen and not heard! 
Nor was their political status much higher at Versailles in 1919, when another 
‘‘Big Four” decided the partition of Europe after the defeat of Germany in what 
the diplomats have for some time been calling ‘‘the first German war.” The 
small states did, however, come away from Versailles with their numbers in- 
creased and with a promise of a new prestige of which the boldest amongst them 
had only dreamed. In the League of Nations they were all to share in the 
handling of world affairs with the power to speak and to vote. Every small 
self-zoverning state was to be a member of the General Assembly in its own right, 
and in Paris President Wilson, although he wobbled a good deal, finally came _ 
down, as against Lord Cecil, on the side of a number of small powers, in rotation, 
forming part of the Council of the League. When the League of Nations met 
for its inaugural session in Geneva in November, 1920, it adopted the practice, | 
followed ever since, of electing a representative of a little state to preside over 
the gathering of all the powers, great and small. 

It can fairly be said that if the League of Nations gave the small states a 
prominence and a prestige they had never hitherto enjoyed, the small states in 
return gave to the League of Nations some of its distinguished leaders—Smuts © 
and Hertzog of South Africa, Branting of Sweden, Benes of Czechoslovakia, 
De Valera of Ireland, Madariaga of Spain, Motta of Switzerland, and Nansen 
of Norway. To the credit of the small states belonged, and still belong, some 
of the finest—if not the finest—achievements in the labour of the numberless 
committees and commissions for that social and humanitarian advancement 
which will remain the glory of the League. 

The small states were not always unanimous. On Spain, for instance, they 
were very divided. They were not always prudent—some of them were intensely 
active in resisting any attempt at any change in the status quo. But in the main © 
they were united in being ardent advocates of open diplomacy and in looking 
_ upon the League as an instrument for the promotion of peace through justice. — 

Their powerlessness made them a power for righteousness. i: 

No doubt the Big Powers cee the little states, with their small responsi- 
bilities, increasingly exasperating. In his book, The Whispering Gallery of 
Europe, Major Temperley has given us the ablest connected account of the ill- | 
starred World Disarmament Conference of 1932. Throughout, Major 
Temperley struggles to be fair, but in his final judgment he is not able to conceal. 
his opinion that in the conference the English were very virtuous, the French 
very wicked, and the small states a terrible nuisance. It never seems to have — 
occurred to him that many of the small states believed that a Dicarnianieal 
Conference was a conference for disarmament—a delusion which the Big 
Powers did not share. : 
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one another. Did any Great Power at any time belong wholly to the League 
of Nations? Japan, of course, never did. Nor did Germany. Nor did 
Italy. The betrayal of China proved that Great Britain did not belong wholly 
to the League, just as Abyssinia demonstrated that France was more anxious 
not to offend Mussolini than to be loyal to the Covenant. Mussolini in his 
defiance of Geneva never concealed his contempt for the right of any small state 
to any judgment on “‘the national aspirations” of Imperialist Italy. ‘‘The last 
member to be received in the Club of Great Powers,” writes Senor de Madariaga 
in his latest book, The World’s Design, ‘‘Italy is the most jealous guardian of 
their privileges, and her eyes are on the frontier which separates the powerful 
from the small fry.”” He goes on to quote a prominent Italian in Geneva as 
‘saying: “‘The crux of the matter is whether the little ones can behave at table. 
If they cannot, they will have to be sent back to the nursery.” 

- That is exactly what has happened. The little ones have been sent back to 
the nursery, and every small state in Europe to-day is at the mercy of the Big 
‘Powers. At Munich, where Mussolini played the part of Metternich, the 
“Big Four’”’—this time, Britain, Germany, France, and Italy—joined in making 
the small powers politically just what they were in 1815, except that the treat- 
‘ment was more cruel in the sense that each of the Munich Powers had signed 
the Magna Carta of the small states, the Covenant of the League of Nations 
with its guarantee that henceforth no small state should be condemned unheard. 
At Munich, the two official representatives of the small state of Czechoslovakia 
were on the premises the whole time. They were only admitted into the Council 
Chamber in the small hours of the morning when the verdict had been decided 
and when the two biggest men of the four, Hitler and Mussolini, had gone to 
bed. They did not consider it in accordance with their dignity to stay up to 
receive the representatives of the state that was sacrificed to keep the peace 
between the Great Powers. 

A few weeks-ago, Karel Capek died at 48 but not, as the radio and newspapers 
had it, of influenza. He died because he felt so deeply the shame of his country 
that he did not want to live. Had he taken courage and had he lived, as did his 
master Masaryk, into the eighties, he would have seen as many changes as 
Masaryk saw. He would certainly have realized within his own life-time the 
truth that kept Masaryk’s faith from becoming dim. To Masaryk the lesson 
of history was plain. It is the Empire that passes away; the indestructible 
thing in the political framework of the world is the small nation. For in the 
end of the reckoning it is with states as it is with individuals, the local is the only 


real. 
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FROM THE BROADCAST TALKS 


[These passages from recent broadcast talks are reproduced by courtesy oy 3 
the B.B.C. The views expressed are not necessarily those of the WELSH 
Review. | 


THE OLD COACHING INNS OF WALES 


Unt about a hundred and fifty years ago there were practically no inns, but 
rather what we should term ale houses or taverns, existing merely for the 
purpose of supplying drink. In those days, you must remember, ale was the 
popular beverage, and even the church paid the graveyard mower with a pint, © 
according to the old churchwardens’ account books. eee 
Once the coaches began to run through Wales in 1780 the inns increased 
rapidly, and many taverns were enlarged to accommodate travellers and horses. 
In addition, a number of new coaching houses were built. Only a few of our 
old inns have managed to preserve their quaint appearance through the centuries. 
If you want an idea of the pre-coaching tavern, take a look at the Old Swan 
when you pass through Llantwit Major. Notice its Tudor windows, the arched 
doorway, stone-tiled roof, and particularly the narrow eyelet windows on the 
side of the gables—a relic of the dangerous days when the landlord wanted to 
see who was hammering at the door, before he opened it. You will see the 
mounting steps, too, that equestrians occasionally used when stiff with a long 
ride. At Aberthaw there is the Blue Anchor built about 1500 with Roman 
doorway, walls thick enough to contain cupboards, and a thatched roof that 
curves gracefully around the small windows. The Three Horseshoes at 
St. Athans, the Three Tuns at St. Nicholas, and Ye Olde Wine House at Pyle 
are other quaint examples with thatched roofs, belonging to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 
You can recognize those inns which appeared during the coaching age in 
Wales, fairly easily from their plain exteriors, extensive cobbled courtyards, and. 
especially the large pillared porch. The porches of many have been removed 
in modernising their frontage, as in the case of the King’s Head, Newport, but 
the courtyards of some still remain in the old market towns. Among those 
that still retain the pillared porch are the Black Lion at Cardigan, the Liverpool : 
Arms at Beaumaris, the White Lion at Bala. . 
There is one interesting feature of our inns that is not so opular now as it 
used to be: the tradition of the signboard. The average ise keni not attempt : 
to be original, but beware of the Three Loggerheads, near Mold. It was 
painted by Richard Wilson about a hundred and forty years ago, and depicts 
two yokels looking stupidly at each other, accompanied by the a 
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““We Three Loggerheads Be.” The innocent enquirer gazing at the two 

loggerheads soon realizes that he completes the trio. The Labour in Vain, 

Pontypool, has rather an uncommon sign. It presents the spectacle of a woman 

scrubbing a negro boy in a tub of lather to see if elbow grease and soap can make 

: a man of him. The sign has often been referred to as the ‘‘Devil in the 
ub. 

Some names have an amusing origin. The Cow and Snuffers, Llandaff, 
resulted from a wager several individuals made as to who could choose the 
oddest name. The sign shows a cow grazing in a meadow, and inset below is 
a large pair of candle snuffers. A good many innkeepers, evidently in a hurry 
to open their establishments, decided on such hackneyed names as The Red 
Lion or Boar’s Head... One sensible host in Bridgend called his inn Welcome 
to Town. Others adopted the arms of the local gentry. Instances of these 
are The Three Tuns, St. Nicholas, with its arms of the Button family ; The 
_ Crossed Foxes, Ruthin, with arms of the Wynns. A rather surprising fact is 
_ the absence of Welsh names. Of course, the innkeeper of the last hundred 
_ years had to toady to the English tourists who helped to empty his barrels and 
to fill his coffers, but apparently, even before the coaching era, few ale houses 
_ possessed Welsh names. Carmarthen has had altogether 200 inn names and 
none of them Welsh, unless you call the Ystrad Arms such. Of about seven 
hundred names I have examined, only three dozen were Welsh, none in use 
to-day. They included such names as Tafarn y Bwlch, Stabl y Mail, Y Ty 

Gwyrdd, and Seren Gomer. 

Some inns are associated with historic events. The Westgate Inn, Newport, 
was the scene of the chartist riots, the Blue Boar, St. Clears, the storm centre of 
the Rebecca Riots, and the French invasion of Fishguard gave the Royal Oak 
fame for a day. There is a story too that when General Tate, leader of the 
French, was captured, he was taken to the Ivybush, Carmarthen, and instead of 
receiving the courtesy his rank demanded, he was made to wash his hands under 
the pump there and wipe them on his breeches. 
Quite as interesting as these old inns were the people who kept them, and 

_ perhaps the most notorious of them were women. The Vernon Tavern, 

Briton Ferry, was under the management of a certain Catherine Lloyd early 
_ in the eighteenth century, but she considered contraband goods a more profitable 

- stock-in-trade, and organized a band of women smugglers who became notorious 
all along the Welsh coast. An end came to their activities when an unsuspicious 
customs officer from Llanelly called at the Vernon Tavern one morning for a 
drink. A slight indiscretion on Catherine Lloyd’s part aroused his curiosity 
and sneaking down to the cellars he discovered the smuggled goods that 
convicted her. 

At Pont Neath Vaughan there was an inn whose name, The Angel, belied 
- the character of the woman who kept it. One traveller refers to her as ‘“‘the 
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unaccommodating and independent Mrs. Mary Jones.” Sir Benjamin 
Hammet, Lord Mayor of London, confirmed this opinion when he was visiting — 


some works of his in the neighbourhood. Ata late hour he enquired for a bed 


at The Angel, which for no particular reason Mrs. Jones refused. He informed | 


her he was Lord Mayor of London, but she was by no means impressed and in 
return said, ‘‘Well, sir, do you know who Iam? I am lady mayor of Pont 


Neath Vaughan.” The honourable knight had to proceed elsewhere at a very 


inconvenient hour. 

Lower down the Vale of Neath at Abertwrch, there used to be the Plough Inn, 
kept at one time by a Joe Warlow—gone but not forgotten. As a sideline he 
trafficked in disabled horses, and at every opportunity his friends would tease 


him with the remark, ‘‘That’s a good horse, Joe.” He invariably replied in : 


Welsh, ‘‘Ceffyl da yw hi wedi bod.” So often was this answer heard that it 
became proverbial, and the phrase ‘‘Ceffyl da yw hi wedi bod fel ceffylau Joe 
Warlow” was applied to anything that had seen better days. It has at least 
kept Joe Warlow’s name green. 


Pel Oss 20 E. H. Jones 


FROM AN OXFORD WINDOW 


Wuart becomes of these Oxford Welshmen when they go down from Oxford ? 
It has often been said that Welsh students in general tend to crowd mainly into 
two professions—education and the ministry—and it is therefore of some 
interest to know how far this generalization is true of Welsh students at Oxford. 
I have been looking up the records of the post-war Oxford Welshmen, and 
though I cannot, of course, claim to know what has happened to all of them, 
I believe I know enough to offer a tentative opinion. It still remains true that 
a substantial proportion of them enter the ministry, though that proportion is 
smaller since the war. The proportion who devote themselves to educational 
work is, I believe, definitely smaller than it was, though it still remains true that 
educational work attracts a good number of Oxford Welshmen, including some 
of the ablest of them. It is when one turns, however, to professions other than 


the ministry and education that one finds the biggest contrast between pre-war. 


and post-war tendencies among Oxford Welshmen. There can be no doubt, 
I think, that since the war they have been entering a greater variety of profes- 


sions. Thus there has been a steady succession of them going into the various — 


branches of the Civil Service, more especially into the Colonial Service and the 
Indian Civil Service—Oxford Welshmen have gained places in the Indian 


Civil Service in each of the last three years. There has been another steady 


stream, of those who are scientists, taking up scientific research in industry ; this 
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tendency had begun to show itself even before the war, but since the war it has 
become much more obvious and indeed it is something that one might expect, 
for the new Welsh secondary schools have shown themselves particularly strong 
on the science side. Then again there is broadcasting. This service has not 
yet been in existence long enough to speak of any stream of people going to it, 
but it is worth noting that Oxford Welshmen are proportionately numerous 
on the staff of the Welsh Regional Station. Finally, an increasing number of 
Welshmen are going from Oxford into business. I can think offhand of about 
half-a-dozen of them who have gone into business in the course of the last four 
or five years, and there is every indication that this new tendency will strengthen 
and grow. All this leaves out of account the people who do not go into any 
stream, but strike out on more individual lines. I will mention just two 
examples. The leader of the Welsh Youth Movement (Urdd Gobaith Cymru) 
is an Oxford Welshman and he is an Oxford Welshman not only in his own 
right but also, so to speak, by right of inheritance. Then again the outstanding 
actor-playwright produced by Oxford since the war is a Welshman. Now, of 
course, I do not mention these two as being typical, because in the nature of 
things careers like those of Mr. Ifan ab Owen Edwards and Mr. Emlyn 
Williams cannot be typical, but I do think that both careers are, in different 
ways, rather symbolic of the new paths which Oxford Welshmen have been 
treading since the war. ; 

Now the question, What becomes of Oxford Welshmen when they leave 
Oxford ? has a particular aspect, in addition to the more general aspect which 
I have just been discussing. The particular aspect is this. How far do Oxford 
Welshmen return to Wales to work directly among their own people, or to what 
extent do they go elsewhere? It is not very difficult to answer this question 
in general terms. It is quite clear that the great majority of those who enter 
the ministry do return to Wales. It is probable, I think, that the majority of 
those who take up educational work do xot return to Wales. Those who go 
into the Indian and Colonial Civil Services necessarily leave Wales, and the same 
is usually true of those who take up industrial research and business. It is 
evident, then, that a substantial proportion of Oxford Welshmen do zor return 
_ to Wales, that for many of them the road from Wales to Oxford is a one-way 
street. And we should remember that the same is true, in varying degrees, of 
the roads from Wales to the universities other than Oxford. The fact is that 
of the mass of Welsh students who go to the universities an appreciable 
proportion are being prepared for export—export, I mean, from Wales. 


20.1.39 J. Goronwy Epwarps 
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FORGOTTEN ENGLISH WORDS IN WELSH DIALECTS 


How slowly legends die in the country I realised only the other day when I 
overheard someone repeating the old saying about the Welsh language being 
pure. Welsh contains many words borrowed from Latin and English. Here 


I intend to discuss only one section of the English borrowings—those which — 


we still use but which English people long ago discarded. To look for some 
of them in a dictionary would be fruitless for this reason. Dealing with the 


printed words as they do, lexicographers cannot be blamed if words which 


survive only in peasant speech live on without biographers. 


‘*Betws’’ appears so often on the map of Wales that its frequency has become 
proverbial. ‘*O fryn i fetws” means “from hill to dale,” and “‘Y byd a’r betws”” 


the world and the church.”’ In spite of the clue to its meaning 1n the second - 


of these adages, I daresay that most people would be prepared to swear that this 
word is Welsh. Yet ‘‘betws” is thoroughly English, being made up of two 
old English words—‘bet”’ meaning a prayer, and “hus” meaning a house. Let 
me forestall criticism by saying that a hundred and fifty years ago Pennant knew 
that ‘‘betws’’ meant simply a bead-house or house of prayer. 


In the tinplate manufacturing areas of South Wales a small saucepan is called 


a ‘‘skillet,”” a word never heard in England to-day, although it was known to 


Shakespeare who makes Othello exclaim anachronously: ‘‘Let housewives 
make a skillet of my helm.” 


We say ‘‘cwarel’”’ for a window-pane, the English word ‘‘quarrel’”’ meaning 
“ta square or diamond-shaped frame of glass’”’ having fallen into disuse. 


“Lozenges,” or “‘lossins”’ as they are invariably pronounced, is the word used 
for sweets. Originally a tablet of sweetmeat of this shape, ‘“‘lozenge” has 
certainly become obsolete except among doctors and chemists. 

The word “‘tas,” implying a “‘stack” or ‘‘pile,”’ is familiar to us in the phrase 
““tas o wair,”’ a hay-rick. In Chaucer’s The Knight's Tale, we find ‘‘To ransake 
in the tas of bodyes dede.” Skeat has a learned note on this word, and he 


would have saved himself a lot of trouble if he had known of the existence of 
the Welsh word. 


Sospan Fach is familiar to Welshmen all over the world. In the South Wales 


version occurs the interesting word ‘“‘scramo,” meaning to ‘‘scratch.” In 


The Life of the Fields by Jefferies there is a note as follows : “‘Suppose a bunch 
of ripe nuts high up and almost out of reach, by dint of pressing into the bushes, 


ulling at the bough, and straining on tip toe, you may succeed in ‘scraambing’ 


it down.” ‘‘Scraambing” or “‘scraambed” with a long accent on the aa, 
indicates the action of stretching or pulling downwards. ? 


6.1.39 | W. G. Pups a 
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COLWYN BAY REPERTORY THEATRE 
PATRICK DESMOND 


_ In the early autumn of 1936, Stanley Ravenscroft was presenting a repertory 
season at the Court Theatre, Warrington. Hearing that there was a suitable 
_ ‘‘hall” in Colwyn Bay, and remembering how well he had done at the old Pier 
Pavilion in the past, he determined to establish a permanent repertory theatre 
in North Wales and leased from the Colwyn Bay Public Hall Company their 
recently rebuilt “‘Rialto Theatre.” 


Much as the townspeople welcomed the new venture, they were not very 
hopeful of its success. However, a representative audience turned out to 
welcome the Stanley Ravenscroft Repertory Company when they gave their 
first performance on Monday, November 2. The play was Full House by 
Welsh-born Ivor Novello and was well received. The following week The — 
_ Late Christopher Bean was presented to sparse audiences (owing to the fact, it 
_ was discovered afterwards, that the play had been already produced in the town 
by an amateur society). But the third week proved a most decisive turning 
_ point, for The Wind and the Rain packed the theatre at every performance and 
_ made a substantial profit. More than that, the audiences were really enthusi- 
astic and the town woke up to the fact that there was something worth seeing at 
the “Rialto.” Some eight weeks after that, Patrick Desmond took over 
the production of the plays in addition to acting in a great many of them; and he 
continued in this dual capacity until December, 1938, when he resigned and 
was succeeded by Maurice Jones (who, despite his name, is not a Welshman). 


Now firmly established and in its third year, the theatre has a fine record of 
past productions. Its policy is to present a varied programme of “‘latest London 
successes’’—with occasional experiments. “Two Shakespearian productions, 
Richard the Second and The. Merchant of Venice, received moderate support; Mary 
Rose played to packed houses, and Dear Brutus to poor ones; one new play, 
Ma’s Bit o’ Brass, proved very successful (and was subsequently bought for 
London production), but another, The Prince and the Lady, did not please so well. 
Each Christmas a pantomime has been presented with considerable success, 
and last month a play well known to South Wales, Land of My Fathers, received 

a warm welcome from the North. 
ett variety is the spice of life, it is also the life-blood of repertory, and our 
policy has proved to be the right one, for the second year’s receipts were sub- 
stantially greater than the first year’s, and this year the average is extremely 
satisfactory so far. North Wales has supported the enterprise and shown 
that it is possible to establish a successful repertory theatre in a town of less 
than twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 
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Gerattt Gymro: Hanes y Daith trwy Gymru. Disgrifiad o Gymru. Wedi — 
ei gyfieithu o’r Lladin gan Thomas Jones, gyda Rhagymadrodd gan y 
Prifathro J. F. Rees. Gwasg Prifysgol Cymru. Pp. xxxvi + 245. 
35. 6d. 


Of all the known writers of the Middle Ages Gerald of Wales is personally 
the best known—his career, his character, and his work. He himself planned, 
and, unaided, achieved this distinction. Proudly conscious that strains of the 
best Norman and Welsh blood mingled in his veins, he was refreshingly free 
of that morbid desire for self-effacement which appears pretty generally to have — 
afflicted mediaeval authors. Gerald, his Acts and Deeds, is the title of one only 
of his many books; but his remaining works, whatever titles he chose to assign 
to them, are hardly less autobiographical and no less self-revealing. The 
independence of St. David’s, for which he fought so valiantly and so tenaciously 
against overwhelming odds, was relegated to the limbo of lost causes for many 
centuries, and in the world of affairs Gerald’s life was a complete failure. 


Yet his superb egoism, his irrepressible spirit, and his unquenchable optimism 
led him to pursue, with unabated vigour, the quest for literary immortality. 
He did not fail, and above all others we of Wales have good cause to rejoice in 
his success. It gave us the two unique works, Jtinerarium Kambriae, the earliest — 
gossiping guide to Wales, and the Descriptio Kambriae, an eye-witness account 
of the mode of life of the Welsh people at the close of the twelfth century. 


Now, nearly seven hundred and fifty years after they were written, these — 
works have been made accessible to the Welsh reader in a single volume of 
convenient size and remarkably low cost, strongly bound and well printed, and — 
furnished with apparatus which will be found most helpful. It opens with an — 
admirable and fairly detailed “Life” of Gerald by Principal J. F. Rees, himself 
born, like Gerald, in “‘the fairest province of all Wales.” It may be noted, in | 
passing, that Arnulph de Montgomery, the Norman conqueror of Dyfed and — 
founder of Pembroke Castle, was a younger son of Roger de Montgomery, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and not his younger brother (p. xiii). Again, on p. xxvii 
we are told that Gerald retired to ‘‘Caerlwytgoet”’ to study and to write, and a_ 
footnote informs us that ‘‘Caerlwytgoet=Lincoln.” It is certainly true that — 
it was to Lincoln that Gerald retired. What seems to be equally certain is that — 
Caerlwytgoet is not Lincoln. Modern philology has proved, beyond all doubt, 
that Caerlwytgoet= Lichfield, and this.is now the accepted identification. __ 
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The Welsh version of the Jtinerarium, ‘‘Hanes y Daith trwy Gymru,” occupies 
152 pages of the text, and the Descriptio, ‘‘Disgrifiad o Gymru,” 73 pages, with 
occasional footnotes. Carefully compiled indexes and a map of the itinerary, 
specially drawn for the work by Mr. E. G. Bowen, complete the volume. 


The Welsh translation, by Mr. Thomas Jones, is a work of outstanding 
technical excellence. _It will delight Welsh scholars, who cannot fail to appreci- 
ate the skill with which the translator, while following closely the Latin text, 
has succeeded in producing a Welsh version of real literary distinction. The 
present writer, however, feels obliged to express regret at the particular approach 


_ to his task deliberately chosen by the translator and the particular form in which 


he fashioned his translation. 


_ All who know Gerald would dearly wish to see the first printed version in 
Welsh of his delightful books on Wales read and enjoyed and prized by every 
reader of Welsh. For his tour of Wales and his close observation, with a keen 


; eye to the picturesque, of the life of Wales in his day, provided Gerald with 


_ excellent “‘copy,”’ such as would rejoice the heart of a present-day newspaper 


editor. And has not Gerald been aptly called ‘‘the father of modern journal- 
ism’? He was well aware that the matters of which he wrote would be regarded 


_ in many quarters as beneath the notice, or, at least, beside the notice of the true 


scholar and literateur. But Gerald possessed great facility, not to say exuber- 
ance, in writing Latin. And it is good Latin, for he had studied his classical 
models to good purpose. After making due allowance for the changed condi- 
tions Gerald’s work is strikingly “‘modern”’ and “‘popular.”’ In his prefatory 
note the translator informs us that he has aimed at keeping Gerald’s long sen- 
tences unbroken in his translation, and he has observed this rule with great 
fidelity. It may be doubted, however, if the ethics of translation call for the 
rigid adherence to such a rule at the cost of making the translation stiffer and 
more involved. Again, is the translator seeking to convey to the Welsh reader 
an impression of Gerald’s somewhat turgid and self-conscious Latinity when he 


- chooses such expressions as daneddogrwydd ei chreigiau, oriowgrwydd dychrynllyd 


y gwyntoedd, distrywedigaeth, cyfoethogrwydd, gwarchaedigaeth, ystondardiau, 
dymchweledigaeth, etc.? Finally, is it in order to impart a mediaeval flavour to 
the Welsh version that he deliberately chooses many unfamiliar and almost 
obsolete words in preference to equally good but well-known words, e.g., perth- 


_ ynau, adolwyn, cymhelri, mantaidd, gwydiau, ffollachau, cyweirdebau. 


It is permissible to suggest that had Mr. Jones adopted a freer and easier 
style of Welsh prose he would have extended considerably the circle of readers 


of Gerald in Wales, and, at the same time, he would have approximated more 


closely to the standpoint of ‘‘the father of modern journalism.” 
Ernest Hucues 
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Tue Praise anp Happrnesse oF THE Countriz-Lirz, Put into English by ~ 
Henry Vaughan, Silurist. With an Introduction by Henry Thomas 
and wood engravings by Reynolds Stone. Pp. xv + 37. The Gregynog 
Press. 105. 6d. . 


Private PRESSES WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO Wates. William Williams. 
Illustrated with woodcuts produced by the Gregynog Press. Pp. 12. — 


Countrie-Life is a charming little book, reproduced with but slight alterations 
from the Olor Iscanus of 1651, and is Henry Vaughan’s free rendering of a 
Latin abridgement by A‘gidius van der Myle of one of Guevara’s best known 
Spanish writings. Guevara has had not greatness but notoriety thrust upon 
him for his influence upon those who introduced euphuism or the language of 
conceits into England; but readers will look in vain through this version-at-two- _ 
removes for the strained elegance and abstruse illustration of the ‘‘high style.” 
Instead, they will find a good example of the less ornate English prose style of 
the mid-seventeenth century, the prose of the writers of charactry. 

Guevara’s praise of the country life is on familiar lines and convinces one that 
he never tried it. He gives the oft-repeated comparison of the freshness, 
innocence, piety, and happiness of life of ‘‘a nobleman or citizen retyr’d into — 
the country” with the certain miseries of the courtier who must divide his © 
substance into four parts: ‘‘the first he gives to his flatterers, the second to his 
sollicitour and the devouring irreligious lawyer, the third to his apothecary, — 
and the fourth to his physician.” Pastoralism was an escape from reality in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; so that men saw in the country life only — 
what they wanted to: lambs dancing to the tabor, maids in white straw hats and 
gowns of red stammel, rustic purity, and much sunshine. There was never a 
maggot in their apple, apparently. To-day—what a change! Still, a man — 
would be either a fool or a literary theoretician, or both, not to enjoy the pleasant _ 
setting and placid philosophy described here. ~ 

Dr. Henry Thomas’s Introduction is learned without pedantry, and a great — 
help tothe reader. The engravings by Reynolds Stone are in complete harmony 
with style and subject matter. The format of the volume is admirable; and — 
the type a particularly happy choice. 


Private Presses is a reprint by the London School of Printing of a useful 
little article by the Keeper of Printed Books at the National Library of Wales. 
It does not aim at completeness (there is no mention of Francis Walterson of 
Talybont Dyffryn or of the Tintern Press), but has some interesting things to — 
say of Thomas Johnes’s Hafod Press and of the Gregynog Press. It is a matter 
of pride to Welsh book-lovers that in the latter Wales can boast of one of the 
finest presses in the world to-day. sy 
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_ Giamorcan: its History anp Torocrapuy. By C. J. O. Evans. Pp. xv + 
458. William Lewis (Printers) Ltd., Cardiff, 1938. 5s. 


A short guide to Glamorganshire and its story is greatly needed, and it is to 
_ be regretted that, when a subject of this nature was set for competition in the 
National Eisteddfod at Cardiff, there were no competitors. The book here 
_ Teviewed is an attempt to fulfil this need. Unfortunately I cannot recommend 
it to anyone who wishes to have, to quote the author, ‘‘set out, in concise form, 
the story of Glamorgan . . . told largely by its history, by the people who dwelt 
within it, the things they did and the memorials they left behind them.” 


~The book is divided into thirteen chapters, an alphabetical description of 
places, and an index. ‘There is much material here which is of interest and 
value to the reader. But there is also much which is both misleading and 
confusing. For instance, the author states dogmatically on page 29 that a 
_ wave of Goidels came to Glamorganshire about 800-700 B.c., followed in due 
_ course by a wave of Brythons about 400 g.c. Healso refers to the Iberians, a 
_ term long discarded by the specialist and not explained by the author. He dis- 
_ tinguishes however between “‘the Iberian type” and ‘“‘the Celtic.”” Presumably 
_ therefore the Goidels and Brythons to whom he refers were all ‘‘tall and fair,” 
in other words an anthropological race. But were all the people who spoke 
Goidelic or Brythonic tall and fair? The statement is preposterous. Further- 
more, the only meaning one can read into the term ‘‘Goidels” is that of a people 
speaking a Goidelic language. Is there one detail of evidence that any pre- 
historic people in Glamorganshire spoke Goidelic? I know of none: there is 
archaeological evidence of newcomers at the end of the Bronze Age but no 
justification of any kind for specifying their language as Goidelic. 


But according to Mr. Evans, these people not only spoke Goidelic but wrote 
_ it (page 31). ‘‘Both Goidelic and Brythonic branches underwent some altera- 
tion during the Roman occupation, particularly the Brythonic or Welsh 
_ language” (sic). (Welsh is a derivative of Brythonic not cognate with it.) “The 
greatest advance was the introduction of the art of writing which took the place 
of the Ogham Script.” Ogham therefore, if we believe Mr. Evans, was a script 
used in Wales in pre-Roman times. On page 60, however, we find that ‘‘the 
Goidels remained in Wales for a few centuries after the departure of the Romans” 
and left evidence of their stay in what the author now calls ‘‘the peculiar Irish 
script known as Ogham.” On page 174 we find Ogham defined as *‘the peculiar 
" script used in early Christian times by the Celtic peoples in Britain and Ireland. 
Was there ever such confusion? The truth of the matter is that all the Ogham 
inscriptions in Wales are post-Roman and are due to infiltrations from Ireland 
in nai Christian times. 

There are many instances of such statements of a misleading or confusing 


ge 
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nature. On page 31 it is stated that ‘‘the Welsh language is used less in 
Glamorgan than perhaps in any other county in Wales.” The truth is that 
there are more Welsh speakers in the county than in almost the whole of the 
rest of Wales put together. On page 34 reference is made to the Via Fulia” 
Maritima: this is merely a fake antiquarian name with no real authority for it. 
The remains at Paviland, we learn, ‘‘were thought to be those of a woman,” 
but no explanation is added that they were actually those of aman. The Druids 
are called a “‘priestly caste of pagan origin” (page $0) ‘‘practising a mysterious” 
cult of which little or nothing is known” (page 111). But, as will be seen from — 
Kendrick’s work on the subject, this is in no way true. The Druids had political - 
and judiciary functions as well as religious, while the mass of material brought” 
together in The Druids can hardly be called ‘‘little or nothing.” A passing 
reference to John Penry (page 119) leads the ordinary reader to suppose wrongly 
that he was a Glamorganshire man: the author gives a very wrong impression - 
too when he asserts that Penry was executed because of his attacks “fon the 
Church.” Erbury and Cradoc, we are told (page 120) established ““what may 
be termed the first Nonconformist church in Glamorgan,”’ but this statement is 
not expanded to explain where. The author (page 121) writes that ‘‘it is said” 
that 2,000 incumbents suffered under the Act of Uniformity: he will find full - 
details of this subject in Dr. Thomas Richards’s volumes on Puritan Wales. — 
On page 125 Mr. Evans refers to the episcopal church in Wales after the 
1914 Act and mentions that ‘‘a new see was created, Swansea and Brecon.” 
He should refer too to the new see of Monmouth which is also part of the Church 
in Wales. 3 


I shall not attempt to refer to more than one or two details of a misleading 
nature in the alphabetical description of places. Llysworney (page 315) is 
said to be ‘‘otherwise Llys Fronydd,” but the oldest forms of the name lead — 
one to suppose that it is Llys Wrynydd (Owen’s Penbrokshire, III, page 314). 
“Beaupre (page 411) is supposed to be the Norman name of what was formeail 
‘Maes Essyllt,’ a beautiful meadow.” This equation of Beaupre (Welsh 
Bewpyr) with beau pré (beautiful meadow) has long been shown by Sir Allen 
Mawer and others to be erroneous: the name is derived from beau repaire 
(beautiful retreat). Under ‘‘Whitchurch” reference is made to ‘‘Roman walls” 
in good state of preservation.” There are no such walls. om 


But my greatest quarrel with this book is far deeper than my annoyance with 
its many mistakes of detail. The whole work has been Blantied in slavish 
imitation of the many excellent guide-books to English districts and counties | 
as if Glamorganshire with its rich history were just another English county. 
I must repeat here what I have said several times before in reviewing works ona 
a nature similar to this: Welsh history cannot be treated as if it were merely a q 
variant of the English. In the first part of this book the ‘political history” ‘of 
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_the Norman and English lords of Glamorgan occupies many pages, but the social 
history of the Welsh people is completely neglected. (With one minor excep- 
tion—under ‘‘Llangynwyd” there is a quite inadequate treatment of the Mari 
Lwyd. But why under this heading? It is no speciality of this parish. Under 
_the same heading, the fabulous romance of the Maid of Cefn Ydfa, proved long 
ago in Y Lienor by Mr. G. J. Williams to have no foundation in fact, is dealt 
“with at length and given the semblance of authenticity.) Architecture (pages 
54-8) connotes, for the author, ‘‘ecclesiastical’’ and ‘‘military” architecture. 
In his paragraph on domestic architecture he states categorically that ‘‘there is 
no example of early Welsh architecture in the county . . . if such ever existed,” 
and, incredible as it may seem, not a word is said of the distinctive cottage 
architecture of the Vale nor will one find here any reference to Glamorganshire 
village lay-outs—two subjects of supreme importance. The Welsh language 
is dealt with in a shameful manner throughout the book. _ Iestyn is ‘‘Jestyn”’ 
throughout, Iorwerth ‘‘Yorwerth.” The Welsh form of Llantwit Major 
“(Lianilltud Fawr) is given as ‘‘Llani/tyd Fawr” and the form ‘‘Iltyd” used 
‘throughout. Despite the statement in the preface that the place-names are 
“spelt as on the Ordnance maps, we find Ta/-y-fan (page 74), Talyfan (page 7 5), 
and Talyvan (page 428), while Llanrwst is given (page 120) as Lianwrst. With 
a few exceptions, no Welsh names are given to the places listed in the descriptive 
account—an unforgivable omission. We search in vain for Abertawe (Swansea), 
Tresimwn (Bonvilston), Pen-y-bont (Bridgend), Llangrallo (Coychurch), 
Blaendulais (Seven Sisters), and all the other names by which the villages and 
towns of Glamorganshire are known to Welshmen. The village of Gwaelod- 
y-garth is not even listed, while we are told to pronounce *‘ Llandough”’ (Llan- 
docha) as Liandoff! As far as I have been able to discover, there is not a single 
reference throughout the book to Bethesda’r Fro, one of the shrines sacred to 
the heart of every Welsh-speaking Welshman, nor is there any reference in the 
chapter on ‘‘Notabilities” to Thomas Williams, one of Wales’s greatest figures. 
Indeed this chapter is notable for its omissions: for example, there is no reference 
to David Williams of Watford, founder of the Royal Literary Fund, or to Bruce 
Knight, Dean of Llandaff, two of the most distinguished figures in the whole 
history of the county. Eminent men such as Lewis Morgannwg the herald 
rigid adherence to such a rule at the cost of making the translation stiffer and 
and lIorwerth Fynglwyd are not mentioned. Finally, this book neglects 
almost entirely the underlying culture represented by cottage and chapel 
(Pant-teg chapel, Ystalyfera, is far more important in the history of Wales than 
“the church erected in 1890”’), and contents itself with the story of church and 
mansion, with a background of natural history, antiquarianism, and some 
modern history. Such an interpretation may have been considered adequate 
in 1888, but it cannot be allowed to pass without criticism in 1938. 
IonwertH C. PraTE 
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Tus House or Commons 1832-1901: A Study of its Economic and Functional 
Character. J.A. Thomas. Pp.176. University of Wales Press Board. 
7s. 6d. 4 


Mr. Thomas has found leisure in the intervals of lecturing at the University 
College of North Wales to write a very interesting book, one that is out of the” 
ordinary run and deserving of serious study. No one who attends the House 
of Commons or reads its debates regularly can fail to be aware that the great 
majority of the members sit, not only as the chosen representatives of territorial . 
constituencies, but as the representatives of particular interests. This applies” 
to all parts of the House, and it may be doubted whether there are more than a 
few score of members who are genuinely independent of all interests. This” 
has its advantages, for members are able to speak with special knowledge and 
authority on their special interests, but the fact that it is flatly contrary to the 
theory of the Constitution cannot pass unnoticed. 


Mr. Thomas proves that this is no new phenomenon. He shows in detail 
that it was true from 1832 to 1931, a period which for convenience he divides 
at the year 1867. The former half is a period of Whig-Liberal domination, 
while in the latter half the Conservatives were generally supreme; but in each 
case the House of Commons was an assembly representing property and 
function. His method is to find the number of interests represented among 
members, which will generally exceed the number of members, for the same 
M.P. may be a landowner, a mine owner, and a railway director. This must 
have involved him in a vast amount of research—far more than is indicated by 
the tables into which the result is condensed—and it would have been interesting 
to have a fuller account of his sources and methods than can be gleaned from 
the bibliography. , z 

Having compiled these tables, Mr. Thomas studies the change from the 
Benthamite to the Idealistic and Collectivist outlook that took place in his 
period, and then makes a detailed analysis of the work of the Commons during © 
the period. The measures passed are found to confirm the theory of the 
Commons as an assembly of interests. Of course, those interests were changing, 
and this found expression in changes of the franchise. In 1832, for example, 
489 landowners sat in Parliament, but in 1900 only 204 were returned. In 
1832 only 12 M.P.’s represented the heavy industries, in 1900 there were 119. 

This subject is occasionally treated by jaundiced minds in a far from satis- 
factory way, but Mr. Thomas has accomplished a fine piece of objective research, 
He is concerned only to find the facts, and readily admits that in individual cases 
persons may vote against their own interests; when, however, classes are 
considered as wholes, his theory is found to be broadly true. iF 
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Tue British Warter-Cotour Scuoor. D. Kighley Baxandall. Published — 


by the National Museum of Wales and the Press Board of the University 
of Wales, Cardiff, 1939. 25. 


The modern museum or art gallery is more than a storehouse of precious ~ 
or interesting objects. It is an essay in visual education. Hence the tendency — 


of the modern museum handbook to be a history of a given subject illustrated 
by reference to a collection in the museum in question, rather than a mere 
catalogue. 


This handbook to the permanent collection of water-colours exhibited in the — 


Pyke Thompson Gallery of the National Museum of Wales is a case in point. 
The collection, which includes examples of almost every British water-colourist 


of importance, is hung in chronological order, and in the handbook 
Mr. Baxandall traces the whole story of British water-colour, from the seven- — 


teenth century to the present day, as it is unfolded by the series of pictures 
exhibited. A special section deals with the pictures by artists of Welsh birth 
shown in the East Bay of the Gallery. 


A large number of the examples by the great English water-colourists have 
a strong Welsh interest, and these are well represented among the illustrations. 


Rowlandson’s admirable drawing of Cardiff in 1797 has been chosen for the 


coloured frontispiece, and the twenty plates include a surprisingly early view of 

Tenby in 1678, Pontypridd Bridge rising magnificently from unspoilt fields 

and woods, Valle Crucis Abbey and Cardiff and Caerphilly castles as the 

Sean century saw them, and Turner’s dazzling vision of light in Ewenny 
riory. 


“Ficut the world for others, if you will ; but the moment you begin fighting — 
the world for your own most subtle ideas your ideas will grow infected. The 


poison of angry self-assertive controversy will enter them ; and, even if you 
win, you will find your flag stained with the enemy’s impure blood.”— 
Joun Cowper Powys, The Meaning of Culture. 
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EDITORIAL 
| GWYN JONES 
O* March 1st the Wetsu Review had much to say of the proposed spoliation 


of Pontcanna. On the 2nd the subject was very much alive, and on the 
grd the Western Mail dealt with it in a leader. I am not Aesop’s fly, who 
perched on the hub of a chariot wheel and, as it bowled over dry roads amidst a 
cloud of dust, thought: ‘‘My word, what a stir I’m making!” but I think there 
was more than a happy coincidence of dates here. Still, self-congratulation in 
print is not worth the paper and ink expended on it. Let us all be glad that 
there has been a reawakening about both Pontcanna and Dyffryn, and that the 
_ wholesome feeling of dismay at their possible destruction has already had good 
effect. Pontcanna affects Cardiff primarily though not exclusively; Dyffryn is 
gain for the whole of Wales. Their case is spectacular, but should not be 
divorced from the hundred smaller acts of depredation that yearly mark our - 
indifference, even our hostility, to the good we still enjoy. Houses of brick to 
‘Tuin the dark distinctiveness of Dolgelley; tin shacks offensive as cockroaches at 
the mouth of the river Ogmore; the renewed threat to the views over Usk and 
Severn from Christchurch Hill—whatever your locality, add one to the list of 
blights. Between the time these words are written and the time they are read 
a little more that is precious will have disappeared, a little more will be threat- 
ened, profit and stupidity combined will be eating into more green fields. Asa 
_ nation we are proud of our traditions, and nowhere do we illustrate it better than 
inthis. Three hundred years ago you enclosed the common land and national 
gratitude made you a baron; to-day you jerry-build and local gratitude makes 
you a councillor. Or possibly you prepare the road for the jerry-builder, for 
that is just as likely a way to thrive. 
Still, this is an old sore, and if talking could cure it, cured it would be. What 
is to be done? The county of Glamorgan has this week supplied a clear answer 
by taking over Dyffryn. I congratulate with all my heart a council wise enough 
and practical enough to decide on this course by a majority of 45 to 4. This 
action, coupled with the generosity of the donor, Mr. Cenydd Traherne, has 
preserved for the people a place of beauty and inspiration; it is the duty, indeed 
the privilege, of other authorities to share the small burden of maintaining it. 
The problem of Pontcanna calls for a similar answer. Cardiff will buy it or 
lose it. Where Sentiment whispers, Cash sounds like a bugle. The money 
“must come out of the rates, and I have faith enough in the ratepayers to believe 
that they would agree to this course by an overwhelming majority. I doubt 
whether ratepayers, laggard though they are to pay good money over the local 
authority’s counter, are dead to the emotion of civic or county pride. The civic 
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centres, created or planned, of the South Wales towns are witness to this. 
Swansea’s business might well be transacted in a huge marquee, but how many 
citizens of Swansea as they brag of their Guildhall would want a marquee and 
the balance of the rates in their pockets? People want something to be proud 
of. Take a walk around some of the secondary Lancashire towns; men have — 
made money in them, generations have been born, have bred and died in them. — 
Unmistakeably they exist and have names; you can find them on the map and in © 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. And the world knows them for what they are: — 
pits where muck was money and beauty paid no dividends. Not a building, 
not a park, not an association for their inhabitants to take pride in. And there © 
are places in Wales of the same kind. Monuments to the grasping dullness of 
their landowners and industrialists, who almost invariably live elsewhere. 
Monuments, some of them, to the shameful misgovernment of local bodies. I~ 
do not say you cannot breed fine men in ugly places, but I do believe you can 
breed more and finer men in beautiful. An abbey and a hillside will do more 
for you than slag heaps. And even if they don’t, you are entitled to have them ~ 
just the same. 


The new landlords of Pontcanna are business men. They want a return on 
their money, and since no one of them is likely to need a £625 house on the 
site, they are not much concerned where the return comes from. Indeed, who 
can doubt that they would prefer to save Pontcanna? One can almost 
sympathize with them in their unpopular role as they hold a pistol to our heads, — 
when the last thing they wish is to fire it. Surely the position, uncomfortable | 
for everyone, is best settled by a buying-off. An increase in rates to preserve a 
city’s open spaces is, under one set of values disgusting, under another proper. 
Certainly in this case it is justified. . 

* * * * 


__ Itis a good custom to perpetuate the names of public benefactors by plaques, 
inscriptions, and memorial stones. It would serve us well similarly to com- 
memorate despoilers on the one hand and neglectors of civic or local opportunity — 
on the other. “‘By the services of So-and-So or Such-an-Institution these villas — 
rose on an open space.” ‘‘We owe it to Such-an-other that this stretch of land — 
was lost to the nation.” ‘‘During the guardianship of these councillors tuber- _ 
culosis slew its hundreds in these damp and stinking cottages.” Let every — 
suburb display with runic brevity, ‘‘Blank was the architect, and Blanker the — 
builder, They died in affluence.” Nor should we forget the efforts of those 
who gave names like Tin Street, Cycle Street, and Zinc Street to thoroughfares — 
that otherwise might have had a chance in life. As we launch battleships, so 
might we open the slums of the future with ceremony and champagne. The — 
most suitable object on which to break the inaugural bottle comes easily to mind. _ 
' * % * a al 
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The report of the inquiry conducted last year by Mr. Clement Davies, 
K.C., M.P. (chairman), and Mr. Francis J. H. Coutts into the anti-tuberculosis 
services in Wales and Monmouthshire has created a minor sensation. Even 
Herr Hitler’s knock-out blow to Czecho-Slovakia (it was more than a box on 
the ear to this country, too) cannot keep from it the attention it deserves. As I 
write, those authorities most severely censured for a positively brutal neglect of 


suffering are protesting indignantly that the report goes too far, that its language 


is that of melodrama, that it “‘exaggerates.” My own examination of it prompts 
the cry: God grant it does! But we cannot drug our consciences so. If it 
exaggerated by half, the conditions it exposes would still be a national disgrace 
—and we know very well that it does nothing of the kind. It is fairly certain 
that it will be implemented, but the implementing must be adequate. There 
have been striking reports in the past, but too often the pother dies down after 
vague promises; and our present necessary preoccupation with future killing is 


_ a grand excuse for a saving on saving. The Weisu Review for May will 


publish an expert examination of the report. Meantime it offers its congratu- 
_ lations to those whose labours brought it forth. 


& * % # 
I hear good reports of the March number of the Review. In general it was 


| “preferred to that of February, which is as it should be. I hope April brings 


another increase of satisfaction. The reduced type met a wholehearted welcome 


_ and we shall continue with it. A question I have been asked half-a-dozen times 
this month is whether we intend to print work by writers who are not Welsh 


_or part-Welsh by birth. The answer is: Yes, we do. The very nature of the 


- Review ensures that nine out of ten of its contributors have Welsh blood in 


them, but it would be absurd to deny our pages to writers of other nationalities 
dwelling in our midst. My editorial, as my national, conception of hospitality 
is revolted by the notions that I must not look over my back-garden hedge or 
invite any but those fitly birth-certificated into it. They are Germanic ideas 
(twentieth century Aryanised style) rather than Celtic. A glance at our list of 
contents for May is of interest here. Idwal Jones, who contributes a short 
story, is a Welsh-speaking Welshman born at Blaenau Ffestiniog but has lived 
in America for thirty years or so; B. J. Morse-has translated the German poet 
Rilke’s Duino Elegies; and Hugh Edwards, in autobiographical vein, breaks 
new ground for the Review in Gibraltar, Barbados, Caribbee, and Sierra Leone. 
Welshmen exist for the world, and the world exists for Welshmen. We want 


some of it between our covers. 
The Wetsu Review would welcome more illustrators. Known or unknown. 


With certain distinguished exceptions, they have been slower than the writers. 


_ They can help us; we can help them. 
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THE LOST LAND 
GERAINT GOODWIN 


HE stood there, hands on hips, the red-rimmed eyes hard in malice. Then 
S she stroked a hand backwards across a brow wet with heat, and shook up — 
her red tousled head in defiance. 

‘You poor...” she began, twisting her mouth, 

‘“‘Leave be—there’s a girl.” 

Her husband, frail as a willow, turned up his wide eyes edged with sorrow, 
in a mute appeal for peace. He was little man, thin and haggard, dark uncut — 
hair making a frame around a face lean and pale, with on it that incommunicable ~ 
sense of the mountain-bred—a Welshman from up the valley—and who, in 
the brief flowering of youth, had ventured out like a chill half-fledged bird. He 
had got as far as this little flannel town which lay like a smudge across the still 
narrow Severn Valley, and there he had stayed. He bent over his littered 
breakfast as though communing with it, saying no word. 

She stood there, her breasts out, a stub red hand raised to the door, a woman 
in her early twenties, overwhelming, by her very presence, the little man before 
her. The face was flat and coarsened, a hard, bitter sheen transfiguring the 
ribald lust that rose like a cloud from her. 

‘“‘Get out!” she screamed. 

She reached up for his cap and flung it at him. 

tile an eatags out: 

““Have a heart,’”’ he begged. 

“‘Let me ketch sight o’ you—that’s all!” 

She nodded in her viciousness. 

“*That’s all! Dunna you dare set fut in this house afore the Mail’s out. An’ 
if you canna set your hand to summat all the day long—Fair Day, an’ all—then — 
you’m past all hope an’ prayin’ for.” | | ; 

She worked off her fury and bent down over the cluttered table, jerking the — 
things off with a sullen anger. 

He stood there forlornly on the step, peering into his home. The sight of © 
him provoked her to a fresh outburst. 4 

“‘An’ our Mam’s had about enough,” she nodded in a threat. 

He bowed his head, letting it all go over him. 

She swept her hand to the few sticks of furniture the bums had left. 

“Inna it a nice come down!” | 

She stood and watched him in a red glare of contempt. =; 
meas as good as you? As though I canna do better for myself, ax’ without — 

e askin’, . : 
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“Sally!” he implored, his hands out, his mouth dropped open. 

“Sally theeself!”” she shouted back at him. ‘‘An’ dunna say I anna told you 
—that’s all!” 

He wandered out into the foulness of the ‘‘court”? with the vague threat 
tumbling in him. He never dare let it get hold, kept fending it off like some 
awful dream that lay beyond the mind. And he dared not think. ‘C hings 
_ were going from bad to worse. They would go on and on until .. . He did 
not know—he did not want to know. 

He put a hand up to his head wearily. The hard white light hurt his eyes 
after the squalid half light of the room. He reached up his head like a setter 
and took in a long breath, freeing his lungs. 

“Damn me! Watch theeself!”’ 

He reached back to the kerb and gave the other man the right of way, a big 
man with a florid, blue-red face and a nose like a snout. 

“Why! Ishmael! Me auld cock robin!” 
= It was his brother-in-law from up in the country, in for the Fair. He had 

_ his bowler hat set at a tilt and a crop stuck out arrogantly from under his arm. 
A big Border farmer, he had gone farther west for his wife—Ishmael’s youngest 
sister, with her mild, blue, uncomprehending eyes that looked out on life with 


_ achild’s stare of innocence. Ishmael, who was nearest her of all, had been hurt 


_ at this match: hurt and bewildered as at some sort of outrage, something that 
_ had happened that had no right to happen, and he did not want to think about it. 

“‘Goin’ to have one?”’ the big man asked with the grudging dry familiarity of 
the family, giving his crop a jerk towards the inn door. 

*‘Just one, like.” 

“Aye! Thee and thee one!” 

They took their places on the settle and Ishmael dipped his thin blue nose 
into the pint mug. 

-“*Nemma God—thee’t half clemmed by the look o’ thee!”’ 

Ishmael passed a hand over his chin and swept it over his gaunt cheek bones. 
Then he brought it backwards across his nose with a sniff. 

‘An’ I dunna suppose her’ll change her ways for thy askin’.”’ 

Ishmael winced as under a blow. 

“Ways... .? he got out. 

“‘Aye—ways I said. An’ I seen summat of her, as well as thee. Oh, no— 
young blood dunna lie quiet, never did, never will.” . 

The big man sat there, hands on knees, nodding dumbly on his chest, his 
heavy flesh face set in judgment. 

‘*Thee’t a lot to learn—so help me God thee hast,” he went on with contempt. 

Ishmael raised his head and tried to bring his eyes down on the loud cloth 
before him. 
- “One of the best,” he got out fiercely. 
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‘‘Well, aye! O’ course! An’ who said her inna?” a 

The big man pulled at the red wen of nose wryly as Ishmael shouted: “Out 
with it!” 

The little man’s head had gone up, a wild frightened glint in his eye. The 
black hair dropped like a lank wet hand across his moist brow. Then he slid 
back in a heap, huddled and disconsolate. He put his hands up to his head, 
clawing at it hopelessly, and then ran them back through his hair, 

‘‘Ah—-shut thee eye, man! I canna as much as pass the time o’ day without — 
thee’t half way down me throat...” 2 
- He looked at the little man before him, the thin white hands for ever working, 
the lean pallor of his face and the tremble of the mouth—looked at him from 
out of his own world with a dull-edged contempt. , 

‘“Thee and thee poetry an’ all that fal dala. An’ a lot o’ good it’s done thee. 
There’s summat a6 in life beside poetry, me boy—as thee’t find out soon 
enough.” 

He got up to go at last. 

‘““You anna any message for ’em up there?” 

He jerked his crop towards the window and the mountains. 

Ishmael shook his head wearily. 

‘‘No—nothing to say!” 

The little man’s lips shut in a line, struck mute: he raised his eyes towards 
the half open window and shook his head in a hopeless shake. . 
mt aNVell eae. 8 longs. 

The big man reached out his hand with brief familiarity. 

“Some day thee’t see sense . . . | shouldna wonder.” 

He pulled his nose again, looking down contemptuously at the unkempt 
haggard little figure before him. ‘Then he took a final gulp at his glass, as _ 
though to destroy any uneasy thought, and heaved his way towards the door. 

““T’ll tell them I’ve seen thee.” 

“*Aye—do.” | 

The two men looked at one another in farewell and Ishmael dropped his 
eyes to the floor again. tay 
: “And not to worry,” he called out, as a final word, shuffling his feet over the 

ags. 

He stayed there, toying with his pint, tipping it up meditatively as though — 
plumbing the depths. Once or twice he sighed heavily and then shook himself, 
as though trying to wake out of a reverie. He was half drunk and he did not 
_know why. He did not know how he had become drunk, and he did not care. _ 
And then a sense of terror like a cold douche would go down his back. | 

‘He was out in the streets again, moving along with a furtive, aimless shuffle. 
He went on, letting the fair crowd buffet him, making his way to.the Labour 
Exchange, to draw his money. It was down in the High Street and he went on — 


- 
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_ in a daze, now on the street, now on the kerb, his head raised to the far distant 


fringe of mountains round his home, his mouth working, and a thin dribble 
trickling down over his blue-chapped chin. 

The loafers and mouchers stood around, chewing plug and spitting. At 
sight of him they put their heads together and fell into.a smirk. 

“Serve his right!” 

“*Poor chap.” 

““Ach—he canna see for looking.” 

At the Smithfield he wandered about from pen to pen. He went peering 
over at the beasts, the heavy Herefords and Cross Breds with their coats agleam, 
and then the Kerry Hill sheep and then, over at the far end, the little nimble 


‘mountain sheep from near his home. He stood there, with the reek of the 


fleeces coming to him, and began to think of his boyhood up in the mountains. 


_ It was all gone and he would never go back. He did not know how it was, but 


he would never go back. Something had gone out of him since, but it still 


hung about—this sense of his own home and the sour-green cropped mountain 
_ and the stone clumped farm, and the wind-blown pines twisted across it, and 
_ the whine of the old wind and the dogs barking. 


He ought not to have come down into the town, but he came and there he 
met his wife, and since then everything had gone wrong, and would go on 


going wrong, and he could not help it. And he did not know how it was at all. 


“‘Aye,” he said, giving his head a wag reassuringly. ‘“‘One of the best!” 

If they could only understand her: make a place for her. Then there would 
not have been the one way—or the other way. He could have gone back from 
the town to his home, and if he did not go back the home would always be there. 
He would not have gone down and down like a man in a whirlpool, with the 
sullen insistent drag on him—unable to lift a hand to save himself. 

He could see them all now—that Sunday night when he went home to tell 
them—sitting round the old hearth, the white, mute lips set hard in a line, and 
the dropping silence, more awful than speech. And then the old grandmother, 


stuck upright like a stick, shawl around her, and her dried gums working. 


 ‘*Ach-y-fi,” she said in disgust, and the old head began to tremble. 


But it was too late : it was too late—and there was no way back. The sense 
of his wife, the slow, heavy animal sense of her, possessed him. He had lost 
his home and the sight of his home, like a light in the sky that was and 1s gone 


in the darkness, groping and bewildered; there was no other sound or sense 


in all the world but the slow-blooded lusty strength of her, bound up within 
ere pody.*. s- fh 

2. Ete Sent into the marquee and dragged a chair across the yellow, trodden 
grass, and began to drink. The whisky went down into his stomach in a scorch, 
and then the cloud rose up to his head, taking the edge off him. He could still 
hear the high tremulous baa-ing of the sheep: the sound, the smell of them, was 
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the old life made real again. Then he bowed his head on his hands. Once 3 ; 
he staggered up and went to the tent flap and looked up the valley to his home 


and the lighted, flying white-ash face of the sky over the mountains. 


He took his place again, only getting up to push his glass over the counter — 


and reach for it with a swing. 
He went on drinking, fumbling in his pocket for the Labour Exchange 
money, his shoulders hunched up about him and his eyes set staring on the 
round. 
4 Now he could no longer remember how it had all happened—it was like the 
sky fading and the old remembered things dropping down into the darkness, 
But it had to be—he knew that it had to be. And he did not care. He had 


gone down and down and down, and he did not care. And he would go all 


the way to hell itself if he was within the reach of her. 
‘‘Aye,” he said again in his drunken haze, ‘‘one of the best.” 


Their life together passed up before him like a picture blurred and run—the © 


life in the ‘‘court,” in the squalid little house, the smell of it, the rising stench, 
the table in a litter and the faggots and the chips, and the bin for ever full with 
tins, and her curling irons all about, and the blue print dress with the smell of 
cheap scent on it. 

They had gone down and down, and all his little capital—his share of the 
farm—had dwindled and gone, and the little shop with its window of dead 


flies and its row of sweet bottles went down with him until it was shuttered up — 


for good and the last bit of stock sold off. 

If he had been a man they could have made things go, could have moved off 
to a better part of the town and she would have been able to go to the Emporium 
and order what she liked. And she could have taken her place with them all, 
for she had a way with her. | 
: He saw her first—that Fair Day, how long ago?—going in a clatter through 
the Market Hall, her shawl about her. There were five or six of them, come 
with a whiff of grease from the mills, and ‘‘minching” damsons from the old 
women’s baskets and shooting back the stones; then the policeman came and 
they picked up their skirts and made a run for it, laughing and screaming up 
the benches. 

“A bad ’un,”’ said the old Sergeant, wagging his head. 


And then he saw her again at the Workers’ Union dance. It was his first. 


winter in the town and he was learning to dance. And he was learning to drink. 
The few port and lemons had gone to his head and he stood there on the fringe 


of the floor, preened up like a young bird, in his navy blue best and wagging — 


his head across his butterfly. Then he saw her, with the same insolent tilt of 

the head, the ripe full breasts and a solemn swagger in the heavy hips, her snub 

nose turned up, mocking. bs 
She stared him back straight and insolent and he moved to go across. 
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“Leave it alone.” His friend had caught him by the sleeve. 

But he went across. 

That was the beginning of it—he could remember that first night, for it 
‘stood out clear with the edge to it—but he could not remember the rest. And 
he did not want to remember. 

Now he had gone past memory. Only in the dark edgeless nightmare, 
when past and present ran to meet—this dream without beginning and without 
end—he knew that somewhere she was, and where she was he had to be. 

He got up in a stagger and lurched out of the tent. The pens were emptying 
and the mouchers had descended, like a flock of drear, half-plucked crows— 
the ne’er-do-wells who had come to pick up what they could. They went 
running and jumping over the hurdles, like boys let loose from school. All her 
family were mouchers, the worst mouchers in the town, but he did not care. 

“‘ Ach-y-fi”” his old grandmother had said, with her head atremble and her old 
white hands held hard on the chair rails. 

It was dusk and what light there was lay like a wiped smudge at the valley’s 
end. The old mountains up there, lying up against the sky, were always the 
last to go: the sun went down behind them, leaving that pale gleam of light in 
darkness around them. , 

He saw them as they always were, the lost land that was and would for ever be. 

On he went into the little town, all tumbled and desolate with its close 
ssmoke-ridden streets, the ‘‘taverns,’”’ and the wet, steaming fish shops, and the 
rancid, grease-laden gusts: the gas works and the reach of clinkers: the sullen 
humid life of it. It was his home now, and he did not complain. He had 
become a part of it and there was no way out—never and never and never. 

“*Never: no—never!’’ he said, shaking his fist up to the sky. Then he broke 
out into blasphemies, his head up in a gibber. As the fit left him he began to 
sob, his body shaking and the hot scalding tears going down in drops to the 
‘ground, | : 4: : 

: ‘Surrey! What’s up?’ Somebody caught him by the arm and reached 
him straight. | | 

‘“Why! Ishmael!’’ : 

Ishmael looked at the man, unseeing, and swept his arms about. 

“Ishmael! Nemma God! Thee’t squit.” ee 

‘One of the best,”’ said Ishmael, rocking, his teeth come to, his wild eyes 


wandering in a hopeless search. 


‘‘Aye, aye,” said the other reassuringly. ‘‘Hup! Watch theeself!” He 
straightened him again and saved him from falling. ‘‘An’ thee’t not half had 
a skin-ful.” 

He was one of the little toadies of the town, and Fair Day was a day of days. 
He led him down a back street to a tavern and they went round through the 
yard into the parlour. Sia . 
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‘Pink gin,” whispered the little man, letting his charge fall into a chair. — 
‘An’ dunna put on the light.” He gave Ishmael a nudge. “Got summat to 
show?” 

Ishmael fumbled in his fob and dropped a handful of coins on to the table. 

‘‘Money!” he said, with a toss of his hand, scattering it, and then he raised 
his eyes, bleary and wandering. ‘‘And I said to my soul—this night eat, drink, 
and be merry...” Ta 

“Shut thee eye!” broke in the other, cutting him short. “‘An’ a double — 
brandy for me, like.” He gave the barmaid a meaning wink. 

‘‘In’t he bad!” the girl said, dabbing her big red hands in her apron. 

“*Go thee on,” he exhorted. ‘‘Thee leave him to me.” 

Ishmael took his drink without looking at it. The little man leaned across 
and loosened his collar for him. 

‘“‘And I said to my soul. . .” 
ecstasy. 

‘‘Now! Now! No preachin’. Thee’t have us out in a minnit.” 

Ishmael looked towards him, unseeing. 

“*T got a soul,” he shouted, waving his fist in a wild despair, his dry mouth 
clamped sourly to. 

““Aye, aye. O’ course!” 

Ishmael’s head dropped down on his chest and he began to mutter 
incoherently. 

-“What’s say? Better get thee home?” | 

“The Mail . . . gone?” 

“‘Mail be damned! Why, it anna left Aber yet.” : 

Ishmael shook him free and lolloped back into his seat, but the other, hoisting _ 
him out of the chair, slipped an arm round him and led him to the door. 

“‘One of the best.” 2 Y 

ange smashed a fist down until the little beer-soaked table before him _ 
rocked. . 

“Shut thee eye! Nemma God—an’ we’m be run in in a minnit.” i 

At the end of the court the little moucher let go of his arm. 

“Thee’t all right now?” : ace | 

Ishmael waved him away and lurched up towards his home. He could not 
ee door and he began to fumble about with the latch. 

ou ”? 

His wife stood on the step. She stood across the doorway barring his way, 
a red cotton dressing gown pulled across her breasts, her hair down. sy 

‘‘Hey!” she shouted playfully. ‘‘Who you pushin’?” 

“Let me in—there’s a girl,” he begged. 

He put his hands up to his head. 

“*That bad!” 


Ishmael began again, his voice going up in 
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“Bad! You an’ your bad!” | 

She began to laugh again in a silly high-pitched way, and Ishmael tried to 
bring his eyes to see her, to search her out in the haze, but he only saw a red 
tousled head reach and heave before him. 

He lurched into the passage way and fell against the cane stand. 
ee he began to mumble drunkenly. ‘‘What in the name 0’ God... 
is this?” 

“What?” 

Her head jerked round as though on a swivel, her blown watered eyes harsh 
and knowing. 

“*This|”” 

He clawed up at the little bamboo hat stand and got his fingers on the rim 
of a bowler hat, and then fell back in a stagger taking it with him. 

“‘Oh—say so!” 

She loosened his fingers off the rim and stuck it jauntily on his head. It 
came down over his ears and tipped over on his eyes. He shook his head and 
it rattled round his ears. She began to laugh in the same high-pitched nervous 
way. 

“There now! An’ it dunna fit.” 

She stood back and surveyed it dolefully. 

Ishmael opened a bleary eye, un-understanding. 

““Who’s . . . who’s is it?” he got out. 

“*Who’s—well, thine 0’ course! An’ dunna say I never give thee anythin’. 
I inna in the Rummage but five minnits an’. . .” 

‘““Well—I never.” 

Ishmael’s bloodshot eyes drew taut in focus, then his face widened in a beam. 
He lolloped over and tried to kiss her, his arms clutching involuntarily around 
her warm, wide waist. 

“Saucy thing!” she minced, giving him a playful slap. 

And then, getting hold of the bannisters, he began to mount the stairs, 
flushed with a new hope. 

‘Ladies first,” she giggled, pushing by him in a flurry. 

Ishmael put a foot in the air like a horse pawing, and fell down the bottom 
steps. 

coh damn,” he said despairingly, ‘‘too far.” 

She began to giggle again, in the same silly, uncertain way, looking at the 
desolate heap before her. At last she got him into the little front room, his 
feet working, like a stepping marionette, before him. He dropped down on 
the little couch and she slipped a cushion under his head. 

‘‘Stay a bit,” he pleaded, his face wide with bliss, 

He made to catch at her skirt, unable to let go of her. 

“Ssh!”’ 
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She put her fingers to her mouth as though chiding a fractious child. 
“One of the best,” he said, wagging his head drowsily. 
Then his mouth fell open in a snore. | 


It was only then, with one quick glance around her, that she hurried up the 
stairs. 
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Myfanwy Haycock, and Jack Stark. Other contributors and reviewers were 
S. de Madariaga, Gwilym Davies, A. W. Wade-Evans, Gwendolyn M. LI. 


Thomas, ‘‘Gwerinwr,” “‘Gwrandawr,” E. C. Llewellyn, T. C. Hart, and Gwyn 
Jones. = . 


The March issue contained short stories by E. Tegla Davies and Kate 
Roberts, poems by Meurig Walters and O. E., and articles by Jack Jones, 
Ernest Rhys, and D, Rocyn Jones. The illustrators were Reynolds Stone and 
Brenda Chamberlain. Other contributors and reviewers were Ernest Hughes, 
Gwilym Davies, Patrick Desmond, E. H. Jones, J. Goronwy Edwards, W. G. 
Phillips, lorwerth C. Peate, Ivor Thomas, and Gwyn Jones. 
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_ Bones only we are—yes, laugh, sweet face, 


WELSH REVIEW 


BONES 
From the Welsh of T. H. Parry-Williams 


Wuar shall we be, sweet, you and I, 
When the flesh that clothed us is all laid by? 


Desire must end when the blood grows chill, 
Love and shame and the wayward will. 


No joy of touch nor of sight again: 
When the nerves have rotted there’s no more pain. 


No dream can stir, no sweet song rise, 
In a gaping skull with sightless eyes. 


Of all that in you is now my pride 
The white teeth only will then abide. 


Naught of us left when life is done, 
But bone and bone by speechless bone; 


Mute heaps, under the laughing sky, 
In fleshless slumber we twain shall lie. 


Till the white teeth flash from their lurking-place. 


Laugh loud and long; but, the laughter o’er, 
Bones only you’ll be for evermore,— 


Bones on bones, my beautiful maid, 
And kite and raven about your head; 


And none to ask of the flying year, 
‘“Where is the flesh that rioted here?” 


H.. I. Breas 
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HEAVEN 
From the Welsh of T. H. Parry-Williams 


Because injustice weighed me down I sank 

_ Deep, till I reached the lowest depth of all, 
And here, in silence and in darkness blank, 

Still am I prisoned, sunk beyond recall, 

In the black pit where dwell lost souls alone, 
Griefless, without one pang of shame or fear, 
My only thought the jagged stones to shun 
And find the dripping walls less dank and drear. 
And yet there is no poison in my blood, 

A pleasant deadness only; not one cry 

Through parching lips bespeaks my vengeful mood, 
Nor do vain hands the unjust Powers defy. 
There is a pleasure which no tongue can tell 

In depths so deep we find a heaven in hell. 


Hy 1, -Bruz 


THE WONDER OF DAWN 
From the Welsh of R. Williams Parry 


WownDERFUuL it was to go into the Paradise 

Of sudden morning in silence and cross no Jordan; 

To hear from the trees the mountain ‘‘Cuckoo”’ rise, 

As the owl from the ash to the herbage slipped in the garden; 
To find the peacock secede to the hedgehog his lawn, 

And the rabbits nibbling a field away from their tunnels, 

The homeless leveret abroad on the moor in the dawn, 

The incredible heron alone in the water of channels. 

O sun-behind-the-cairn, the wonder of all 

It would be to remain where you are and keep man in his houses, 
Till the crow-bars of grass could bring his houses to fall, 

Before from his chimneys the smoke in its season rises; 

To free him from his sorrow, the earth from his odour and feature, 
Before your horses reharnessed rise up for departure. 


Davip BELL 
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MISS CUSHION AND THE CRISIS 
SIAN EVANS 


NE day towards the end of September the postman took Miss Cushion 
two letters, or to be more exact, a circular and a Government leaflet. ‘““Now 
why,” he asked himself, as he skirted boggy patches of rotting cinders and 
decaying vegetation, ‘‘why does an old lady who can afford to live alone and 
independent, live here?”’ 
Upstairs on her bed Miss Cushion rolled in her sleep, but in her dreams she 
was years away. 
“Uncle Charles, Uncle Charles,” she heard herself saying, ‘To-morrow is 
Christmas Day.” 
“Indeed,” a huge voice answered, and the word seemed to burst like an 
explosion in her head; “‘so it is Christmas? And what, my child, do you want 
_for your Christmas treat?” 
‘I want happiness and no bad fish smelling on the table.” 
‘*Ah ha!” said Uncle Charles, “‘but I cannot give you that. You have worn 


. 
: 
| 


it out. It is old now and useless. Look!’’ and pulling open the library door, 


he showed her standing in the bay of the window a shining tree. 

At that moment the postman started dragging at the chain on the gate. ‘‘Half 
a mile from the road through this everlasting mud and then this,” and he shook 
again at the chain, ‘‘and all for a halfpenny worth of rubbish and a bit of paper 
she won’t read!” Again he tore at the chain, pushed back the bolt, and with 
difficulty opened the gate. 

“It’s quiet here and uncanny,” he thought dimly as he walked up the path. 
“If a chap were to be here nobody ’ud know and he needn’t die. It wouldn’t 
hurt no one to stay in a place like this here and not be anything for a bit. Nothing 
‘ud come here,” and he looked around the tangle of weeds and flowers spreading 
over the drive, around the disused stables, and even over the old well andtumble- 
down verandah; ‘‘Miles from anywhere; meaning nothing; being nothing; 
threatening nothing—sitting on those stone steps, safe from death, from moving 
steel and bursting metal. Safe from gas!’’ : 

For days now there had been jagged ends in his brain, and each was a thought. 
leading to fear. Outside the bunched knot of his nerves the world quaked and 
rolled in chaos. He knew what war meant for him. Hadn’t they all been 
saying last night: ‘Well if it comes to it we'll have'to go, and that’s about 
all there is to it.” | ' 

_ Horribly little, but all that he himself might be in years. All concentrated 
in a few frantic months of living, dealing death before death dealt to him the 
final nothing. se 
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__ Nobody seemed to have much doubt about that final nothing. 

His brother, a roadman and in the decontaminating squad, banging his fist 
on the table and shouting above the wireless: ‘‘But we don’t want no war— 
_ they’ve taught us too much about it.” The things they knew. The things 
_ they’d have to face! 

__ And to-day was worse. Fear was outside as well as within. Why, only a 
_ few miles up the road there were kids with their mothers, all with gas masks. 
_ Showing ’em there in a hat box. 

But here 


He looked up to the closed windows, slightly decayed with peeling paint and 
ill-fitting joints. To the mouldy tiles, overgrown cobbles, and rotting fence 
now straddled by a lean cat washing its face. 

Everything placidly, gently rotting, rotting 

**Safe as the grave,” he muttered, and kicked loudly on the door. 

Miss Cushion rolled again. The library door closed with a crash. Uncle 

Charles was calling from somewhere above her head. ‘‘No more. No more. 
Over and done with.” For a moment he laughed; his teeth rattled, his breath 
hissed, and with the echo of his grimace she awoke. Slowly her body seemed 
to swell back to life. Age flowed with the awakening senses and crept through 
her limbs like thickening glue setting a seal that bound her with the present. 
A Now of age and emptiness, of Self alone to think and do and plan for Self. 

She dropped her feet to the ground, swaying her head from side to side as 
though to shake the dream from her eyes. 

“*Yes, I alone, living with the me’s that were,’”’ she muttered, putting her 

_ hands to her head; ‘“‘but I can’t hold them. I can’t—they’re there and then 

they’re gone.” 

The postman started to call: ‘Hi! I’ve brought your letters—hi there!” 
Suddenly he felt a bitter resentment. ‘‘Why should she sleep and know nothing 
and fear nothing and yet have her claim on life?”’ 

Miss Cushion leaned up against the window, and dragging back the curtain 
with one hand thrust out her head. ‘‘What’s that? Whatever is it? Is that 
the post? Are those the letters? Oh my goodness—goodness gracious, 
whatever time is it?” 

Downstairs she came, mumbling and chattering to herself; a strange old 
creature with wild, white hair and dream-filmed eyes. ; 

“*You’ve got the letters? Why, whatever’s this? And look at your face! 
Why man alive, you look as though you’ve seen a ghost!” . 

‘*Perhaps I’ve seen my own.” esto a 
“But Miss Cushion laughed heartily, showing jagged teeth. ‘‘What’s 

this? ‘Protection of Your Home Against Air Raids.’ I never ordered such 


”? 
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a thing. Whatever next! Why, Lord alive man, is there no peace in the 
world that they have to send me round things like this? Take it away—l'll 
not pay for it.” 

‘It’s free. Don’t you never read the papers nor hear the news?” She star ze 
at him slowly: ‘‘No I don’t. What’s the matter? I tell you man, you give me 
quite a turn, standing there looking os 7 

“T’ll tell you what’s the matter,” the man burst out with a kind of frantic 
relish, as though by enlightening others he were removing intolerable weights 
from his own brain: ‘‘We’re going to have War. And what a War!” 

Here he threw out his arms, glorifying in the magnitude of his bogey: ‘You 
and the kids with your doorstep as the front line. There won’t be no mercy 
—women and children, all the same; and death like a flood from the air. You 
read that and you’// see.” : 

“Oh!” said Miss Cushion, ‘‘Is it nasty? I suppose that’s why it’s free. 
Then I won’t read it. Oh, the horrid thing!” ' 

But in spite of herself something in the postman’s face held her thoughts, 

and vaguely behind his shoulder she imagined guns, and hordes and hordes of 
Germans, always Germans, taking and giving death. In awful form she saw 
them rise. Rank after rank, reefs in the sky momentarily outlined in a flash 
of vision that was as painful as blood seeping through numbed flesh. ‘“‘If that’s 
real, then I’m not,” she thought. Then out loud: “‘Why, the world’s mad. 
If what you say is true, man, then humanity is ready for its burial. But I won’ 
believe it.” And again she laughed. 
““That’s what you say. But you wait till they send over a bit of that gas.” 7 
The postman was nearly at the gate and he flung the word gas full at her.) 
“‘Gas through everything. Bricks, clothes, skin and all.” 
But Miss Cushion only went into the house and shut the door, where he 
glimpsed her ragged smile through the glass panel. j 
‘“Mad,”’ he muttered, ‘‘lucky devil!” 7 
Upstairs Miss Cushion sat on her bed reading about gas. She started 
moaning: “‘Oh, it’s dreadful, dreadful. How can one want to live? All this’ 
in the world and now here, in this house.” ah 
She looked around the room as familiar and placid and old as her own mind. 
“It can’t change,” she thought; “I’m too old. The strain of anticipation 
would kill me before the realization. J shall see no change.” : 
She walked from place to place; where every room was peopled by.a hundred 
selves, each enclosing something known in something strange and yet familiar. 
““Was J like that?” : oe 
Then she saw herself young and pretty, trying on a dress with pink spots in 
front of the long mirror. . Bee 
“That was a pretty dress,” she said out loud: ‘‘oh, it was pretty,” and she 
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began to laugh, smoothing down the old tweed coat she had thrown over her 
nightdress. 

Time passed, but hours and even days had long since ceased to count with 
Miss Cushion. 

____ The days she spent were dead anyway. Night fell at her bidding. The sun 
rose on childhood, youth, or age. The choice was hers. 

“There’s fullness in reflection,” she murmured; ‘‘years within minutes— 
a lifetime in an hour. What do I care for War? War!” she repeated loudly, 
nodding with a terrifying bonhomie at her mirrored counterpart. ‘‘Where did 
you hear that word? Tell me that” she repeated, shaking her finger at herself 
—‘‘you know.” 

Again she felt fear. A finger seemed to pass up her spine, expanding to a 
fist. It enclosed her mind. Her scattered thoughts twisted and slewed under 
pressure, then steadied. 

“War.” The word was a knot in her brain. 

“That man! That was it. That man said there was going to be a war. 
Oh, how horrible! how horrible!’ Suddenly she began to put on her clothes, 
talking all the time. “‘War. Now I’ll remember that. But I don’t believe 
it. Ill find out all about it. Yes, I will. Ill go down to the road and see 
for myself. You can’t believe a thing these days. Now Uncle Charles always 
said: “See for yourself.’ 

“Uncle Charles! Why bless me I was dreaming about him, sol was. And 
a Christmas tree. Yes, there was a Christmas tree. But there, we always 
had a tree. 

_ “Oh, everything of the very best, and done in style. They knew how to do 
things in those days. But we weren’t poor like Jam now. 

‘“‘Money! Oh, plenty of money. All gone. Even my jewelry.” She 
picked up an old gold ring with a battered stone defaced beyond recognition. 

‘Yes, all gone. Over and done with. Old and done for, that’s me, pussy.” 
She sat down, stroking the cat as it arched its back on the window sill. 

There was nothing sad in her face. If she lived in the past it was a pleasant 
past. More real than any present. More lasting than any future. 

The sun shone on the messy garden where the birds walked with their shadows 
and the animals basked on the stones. ‘‘Oh so peaceful.” Miss Cushion 
stretched out her arms, her head rested on her hands as they gripped the window 
frame. ‘‘Now what was I going to do to-day? What was I going to do? 
Oh pussy, pussy, I can’t remember a thing. Never mind—we'll get something 
to eat.” With a merry laugh she swept the cat on to the floor. 

‘Now there’s a bit of fish—only fish isn’t what it used to be. Not so fresh. 
They sell any old rubbish these days. I shall tell the man to stop calling. Yes, 
I will. That was what I meant to do: Tell the man to stop calling.” 
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WELSH AND ENGLISH 
LLEWELYN POWYS _ 


‘WO summers ago excavations were undertaken on Maiden Castle, the 


most consequential of all the Dorset earth-works. Several skeletons of 
~ Britons were found, of men who had evidently been killed by the Roman 
soldiery desperately defending the main entrance to their vast fortifications. 
Careful hands laid the skeletons in rows upon the short sheep-nibbled, devil-bit, 
butterfly-blown turf of that ancient down. Even in death the fleshless lolling 
bones of these heroes by a certain debonnair lightness seemed to mock at the 
temporal dullness of their over-serious disturbers, of these dwellers in the land 
of the living who in so expert a fashion had knaved them out of their shallow 
sepulchres of chalk. But although one of these dead Welshmen still carried 
in his sconce the fragment of the pilum that had brought to him his doom, it 
was not against the Romans that the real hatred of his race was to be directed. 
Indeed there existed a disposition to understand between the Celts and the 
Romans, a disposition to understand that has never existed between them and 
the Germans, where the estrangement has always been felt to be marrow deep. 
For generations the heart of the Englishman toward the Welshman has been 
- one of open distrust, and the heart of the Welshman toward the Englishman 
one of civility and covert contempt. 
In my home on Chaldon Down in Dorset I am constantly being reminded 
of the life led by my ancestors, the ancient Britons. There are many earth- 
works of theirs other than Maiden Castle to be seen from high places, and it is 
scarcely poe to walk the distance of a hare’s running without catching sight 
of one o 
carelessly as a fox asleep. Not far from my cottage there may be visited a 
lonely valley by the sea, a sea-valley, that is scored over with the boundary balks 
of old cultivation plots, and I myself have picked up fragments of pottery 
belonging to the Bronze Age that have been scattered out of the sub-soil by 
the hairy heels of burrow-digging rabbits. My brother, Mr. A. R. Powys, 
once suggested to me that this British settlement may very well have survived 
for a long time into the Saxon occupation, after the same way as we have some- 
times conceded large allowances to gypsy ground-rights that are customary. 
In any case Dorset, ane pa by forests and marshes, was, it is certain, left 
comparatively undisturbed by the first great westward advances of the barbar- 
ians. In the English chronicle, however, for the year 614 we read these words: 


those round barrows where lie the bones of a dead chieftain flexed as — 


“*Cynegil and Cuichelm (his son) fought at Beandune and slew two thousand — 


Welshmen and seventy-five.” This entry probably records the final conquest 
of the Durotriges—the real doom of the Dorn—for scholars have not been 
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wanting who identify Beandune with the hog’s back above Lulworth locally 
known as Bindon Mile. With this victory all was changed. Ealdhelm, one 
of the gentlest of the Saxon prelates, from his episcopal bench at Sherborne on 
the edge of Selwood forest, by an administration of peace and justice discouraged 
violence and bloodshed. His culture, and especially his knowledge of Latin, 
made him acceptable to the Celts, but even he had his difficulties as we learn 
_ from his negotiations with the priests of the original Romano-British Church. 
The cat and dog antipathy between the Welsh and the English has obstinately 
persisted even to this day. Century after century it has remained unchanged. 
The very nursery rhymes of England testify to this: 


““Taffy was a Welshman, 
_ Taffy was a thief.” 


Why, the very fowls of the air are made to witness against the Cymry in mortal 
speech. The crooning of the wood pigeon is said to contain shrewd advice for 
one of our ancestors, a cattle lifter from Corwen who having crossed the border 
was in doubt as to the wisdom of haltering more than one cow: 


““Take two Taffy, 
Take two Taffy!” 


What a lively spite must have prompted the barbers of London to decorate their 
poles with the efigy of a hanged Welshman every year on good Saint David’s 
day. It is flat that the “‘creeping Saxons” have never loved the Welsh, except 
maybe as pedlars love cats—would strip the skins off their backs, and they could 
catch them. From the English proverbs it is easy to learn from which door 
the draught comes. ‘There is scarce one of these folk-saws that does not reveal 
either fear, hostility, or derision: 


‘**A Knight of Cales, a gentleman of Wales, 
and a Laird of the North Countree, 
A Yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent 
will buy them out all three.” 


5 And if it is not our poverty it is our claims to high birth that they gird at. 
Fuller in his Worthies writes in reference to the saying ‘““As long as a Welsh 
pedigree” after the following saucy manner: “‘Any Welsh gentleman can 


3 presently climb up, by the stairs of his pedigree, into princely extraction.” 


It has always been a shame to me that one of the Barons of Lilford rid the 
Powys Northamptonshire estate of Thomas Fuller’s birthplace house leaving 
not one stone of it standing upon another, but after reading the above roguery 
I have quoted I would that all such nests of mendacity could be destroyed 
brim packed with evil eggs of evil crows. ‘“The Welshman keeps nothing till 
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he has lost it.” This scurvy flout is reported to refer to the valour and tenacity 


which the Welsh used always to show, and well they might, in the holding of 
any of their own castles recaptured from the English! ‘ 

Not far from the parish of Broad Windsor in Dorset, of which Thomas Fuller 
was for some time the rector, is the coast town of Bridport, celebrated for centuries 
for its trade in all the goods that are to be made out of flax—strings, sails, 
awnings, and ropes. It was a Dorset jest to talk of a man who had been hanged 
on the gallows as having been killed by a Bridport dagger. Fuller relished 
the jape, which was very much in his style, and perhaps on its account was at 
pains to preserve its Welsh counterpart: ‘‘Let us choke him with Welsh 
parsley.” There is a saying that commends the various nations for their 
several physical perfections: ‘‘The Irishman for his hand, a Welshman for his 
leg, and an Englishman for his face, and a Dutchman for his beard.” Why the 
Welshman for his leg? Because he can run? 

Always the Welsh have been famous as lovers. What was the great enchanter 
Merlin clapped into his buggerly rock for if not on account of his importunate 
courtesies? ‘‘No goat was ever the wiser for his beard,” and no sooner did he 
set eyes on Nimue, the enchantress from the lake, than he became utterly 
besotted by her airy presence. ‘‘Merlin would let her have no rest . . . and 
went with her ever more where so ever she went... And always Merlin lay 
about the lady to have her maidenhead, and she was ever passing weary of him.” 

It seems that the very pastures of wild Wales are provocative of amorous 


thoughts, its heathery nests, its hawthorn shades, its green secluded cabinets — 


of ferns, royal ferns as high as the chins of stags. Iseult had only to see this 
magical coastline over the water as she sailed with her harper from Ireland to 
Tintagel to cry out: | 


‘“‘Ah, would I were in those green fields at play, 
Not pent on ship-board this delicious day. 
Tristram, I pray thee, of thy courtesy, 

Reach me my golden cup that stands by thee, 
And pledge me in it first for courtesy.” 


The Teutonic race have always been a heavy sort of lovers. They load their 
Gretchens down with sentiment lumpish as the lead sewn into the hems of their 


bridal frocks and then turn them into household Fraus; whereas French women 


remain winning and wayward even as autumn flowers. It is much the same 
with the English, only they transform their rose-bud ladies straight from the 
bed to society sillies, so that, the first fooling over, they themselves can be left 
free to turn their attention towards the real and serious business of life—the 
accumulation of wealth, or the killing of innocent wild creatures, or the mischiefs 
of politics. These arid Aryans are too practical, too clear-minded ever so much 
as to glimpse what is really charming and graceful in life. They cannot hear 
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the language of the grasses, the singing of the flowers, any better than their dull 
ears can catch the shrill twilight ditties of long-eared bats that fly about their 
castle walls. They like best to sit in offices—blind, walled-prisons of commer- 
cial contrivance. For hundreds of years the English have locked themselves 
up in a gaol of Puritanism, and now that these gates of despair have been swung 
ajar a little what must the young people do but set about degrading the greatest 
delights that life can offer! The lack of poetry in matters of love in these latter 
years is lamentable to witness. The younger generation ‘‘have escaped Clwyd 
to be drowned in Conway.” 


Never was the secret of the Welsh more required to reach the ears of all true 
lovers—the immortal secret that teaches that the heart of this mystery of the 
spear and the grail resides in the imagination. What have strong drink, 
promiscuous dissipation, or leap-frog orgies got to do with the authentic 
delirium? At no time should the head be clearer than when the creative body 
is partaking of the ecstasies of laughing Aphrodite. Nero was said to go 
trawling with a golden net, and we should take a hint from this ‘‘great artist.” 
For only man can surround the triumphant operations of the brutish sting with 
the sunshine and showers of April and the blackberry mists of Autumn, only 
he can build his maidens out of the petals of flowers and drape their silver bodies 
—-softer than moss, sweeter than hay—with the mysteries of the moonlit groves 
of Mona. } 


From the very earliest times how the Welsh can write of their girls, dancing 
about them like fire-flies, quivering before them like entranced birds of paradise. 
Vulcan entrammeled Mars and Venus under his snare never more adroitly than 
the most inexperienced Cymry can catch these lovely libertine creatures— 
creatures with the faces of angels and all heaven beneath their smocks. ‘‘Her 
head was of brighter gold than the flower of the broom, her skin was whiter 
than the foam of the wave, and fairer were her hands and her fingers than the 
_ blossoms of the wood-anemone amidst the spray of the meadow fountain’’; and 

_ again, “‘I love the marches of Merioneth where my head was pillowed on a 
snow-white arm’’; and again, “White is my love as the apple blossom, as the 
ocean spray; her face shines like the pearly dew on Eryri... Whoso beheld 
her was filled with her love. Four white trefoils sprang up wherever she trod.” 


Consider again the poems of Dafydd ap Gwilym, translated with such scholarly 
precision by W. J. Gruffydd: | 
‘“‘Ai gwir, y ferch a garaf, 
Na chery fedw hoywfedw haf, 
Ac na thewi ’n y ty tau, 
Wythliw sér, a’th laswyrau? 
Crefyddes o santes wyd, 
Caredig i’r cér ydwyd. 
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The difference between the English race and the Welsh race is a profound — 
one. The English have shown all the world how valuable are the qualities of 
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Er Duw paid 4’r bara a’r dwr 
A bwrw ar gasau’r berwr; 
Paid, er Mair, 4’r pader main 
A chrefydd myneich Rhufain. 
Na fydd leian y gwanwyn, 
Gwaeth yw lleianaeth na Ilwyn. 
Gwarant modrwy a mantell 

A gwyrdd wisg a urddai well. 
Dy grefydd, deg oreuferch, 

Y sy wrthwyneb 1 serch, 
Dyred i’r fedw gadeiriog 

I grefydd y gwydd a’r gog. 
Ac yno ni ogenir 

In ennill nef ’n y Ilwyn ir. 


My lady’s heart delights not, men relate, 

In birch-tree groves in glorious summer state; 
Mew’d in her cell, her prayers she doth chant 

And paternosters oft re-iterate. 


A zealot art thou and a saint, God wot, 
A holy love, alas! thy lonely lot. 

Eschew, for Mary’s sake, thy hungry cult, 
The lenten cress-and-water touch thou not. 


Come to the woods and leave the holy lore 

Of Romish monks,—and why should’st thou adore 
Their idols?—now that God has sent the spring, 

A worthier cult, be thou a nun no more. 


Religion, holy maid, will ever be 
To love a harsh and bitter enemy; 

A leaf-green mantle and a meetne ring 
Were for thy vows a fairer warrantry. — 


Come to the cloister’d birch, the church of May, 

Where chants the cuckoo his religious lay 
Among the reverential trees,—and who 

Can chide us twain, if we win heav’n to-day?” 
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good sense, and good nature, and a steadfast character. The spirited contribu- 
tion of the Welsh is of a different sort—a civility in social contacts, an extreme 
sensibility to the whole of their conscious existence, but especially with what 
has to do with the physical world from star to leaf. It is this nervous awareness 
of existence, and nervous consideration of the feelings of others, that cause them 
so often to be misunderstood. It is in their very skin to try to please, and it is 
true that on occasions they will not hesitate to practise the gentle art of pro- 
pitiating their friends when their hearts are being stirred by very different 
emotions. “Though he says nothing he pays it with his thinking like the 
_ Welshman’s jackdaw.” 


The blood in my own veins is so mixed that in spite of my two names I cannot 
brag of being a Welshman as much as I would like. Let this be as it may, 
I find that as the years gather it is to the Welsh manner of approaching life that 
Iam most drawn. It is best to live, that is to say, like the oaks of Mona with 
roots firm set in the ground and leaves ‘“‘sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 
nightly dew-fed.”’ Let the men of practical affairs repeat and they will the old 
wise-crack, ‘““‘The older the Welshman the greater the madman.” 
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THE ISLANDS OF WALES 
R. M. LOCKLEY 


HEN I was very young and impatient to find beauty and romance and 
\ \ the indefinable things youth so ardently longs for, I often turned my face — 


towards the west, from my Monmouthshire home, to the mysterious hills 


of Wales, to the beautiful distances where the sun set in heart-stirring splendour. _ 


I believed that away in the sea to the west of this country of Wales there must 
be a great number of small islands, unexplored, uncared-for, but magic with 
possibilities for a young man. This belief was not peculiar; I found that many 
other young persons thought the same. 

The student of Welsh geography, scornful of any such vagueness, tells us 
precisely that there are barely ten pieces of land off the coast of Wales which 
will answer the accepted definition of an island; and that the rest are no more 
than islets with a little grass, or bare rocks with no vegetation at all. 

For myself I will quarrel with the geographer by saying that what he regards 
as the principal (because largest) island, that is to say, Anglesey, I do not regard 
as an island at all. It became a peninsula by the building of a bridge over the 
Menai Straits, and to-day along the double isthmus of its road and railwa 
bridges the life of the mainland flows like blood in the veins of a useful limb of 
the body. 

The iuine must be said of Holy Island (it surprises many persons to learn 
that there is a Holy Island in Wales), which is now a peninsular portion of 
Anglesey through the road-rail connection to Holyhead. 

So we begin our survey of Welsh islands by leaving out Anglesey and Hol 


| 
| 


Island. But before we leave Liverpool Bay we must glance at Puffin Island, — 


which lies off the south-east point of Anglesey. I have never visited Puffin 
Island, but I have heard and read that it is small and uninhabited, that it is 
resorted to in summer by sea-gulls and naturalists, and that it no longer deserves 
its name, for that quaint sea-bird with the clown’s face and the aldermanic 
proportions, the puffin, has been extirpated there, but whether by sea-gulls or 
naturalists, or both or neither, I do not know. Also a fox was once found on 
this island, but this was definitely not the work of the sea-gulls, but was more 
likely the work of a mischievous naturalist. Some authorities say that the fox 
must have swum there, crossing the Menai Straits, and others (naturalists again) 
assert that it swam the shorter distance from the point of Anglesey. _I feel glad 
to think that the question is never likely to be resolved, for it has greatly benefited 


the printers for the Liverpool, Menai, and Redwharf Field Excursion Club, ) 


which has published innumerable able papers from certain of its learned mem- 


bers. I shall not be surprised to hear that the president of the M.R.F.C. _ 
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himself is contemplating a memoir on the subject—Fox on Puffin Island. What 
a title for a novel, by the way! The fox has had the last word, however. As one 
member vulgarly put it: “Before it was scotched, it welshed the last puffin.” 

Continuing our anti-clockwise tour of the Welsh coast, the next island is 
Bardsey, riding like a great ship in the tide-races off the south-west point of 
Caernarvonshire. Indeed its Welsh name is Ynys Enlli, that is, the Island lying 
in the Current. Opposite the island is Hell’s Mouth (Porth Nigel), the scene of 
the aerodrome fire started by our Nationalists. I mention our Nationalists 
solely because it is worth noting that Bardsey is to-day a little republic of its 
own, run by a group of Welshmen. But these men are less concerned with 
politics than with the land, for they are farmers, and farming is a whole-time job. 
When I stayed on Bardsey one winter I became aware of the delightful way in 
which this happy autonomy was managed by a cabinet of the landholders whose 
Wives were not behindhand in prompting advice at the weekly meeting in the 
school-house. And there I had the honour of addressing this republic of 
thirty-six men, women, and children. My subject was ‘‘Islands,”’ and I was 
followed by other islanders who sang songs, or recited poems. We made a 
merry evening of it, and we would not have been mainlanders in spite of the 
wild storm beating a tattoo on the roof overhead. In so small a republic each 
individual is important and can assert himself to some effect. 

Bardsey used to have a king, who was crowned with a tin coronet. But one 
day patriarchal Love Pritchard, the reigning monarch, with the crown jewels 
and all his subjects (some of them like himself aged and unable to manage the 
island boat in the wild weather and the tide races), deserted the island for the 
fleshpots of the mainland. A colonisation by younger blood followed, and in 
the absence of the tin crown a presidency was declared. The new colonists 
introduced wireless sets, hay-cutters, and oil-engines, but these things could 
not alter the general appearance of this charming island, with its pleasant double 


_~ farms nestling at the foot of the island mountain. 


The fabulous number of twenty thousand saints, martyrs, and holy confessors 
is quoted as having been buried in and about Bardsey Abbey, of which to-day 
only a ruined tower stands among the graves of the latter-day islanders. But 
you will be told that the plough often turns against the bones and stone coffins 
_ of the saints, in the fields. Few who set foot on Bardsey will wish for a more 

pleasant resting-place; the world is screened off by the great hill to the east, 
the blue and white sea stretches in the west to Paddy’s Land, which is out of 
_ sight beyond the horizon (except on clear days from the top of the hill), and in 
- the south-west there is no land across the open Atlantic until Brazil is reached. 
A few miles along the north arm of Cardigan Bay, under Snowdon and the 
south Caernarvonshire coast near Abersoch, are St. Tudwall’s Islands, two small 
‘rocky holms owned by that champion of the preservation of rural Wales, 
Mr, Clough Williams-Ellis. A man in love with islands, Williams-Ellis had 
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sampled most Welsh islands and, like Thoreau, carried off their essence without — 
the aid of a wheel-barrow, before he bought St. Tudwall’s. There, if you are 
lucky, you may chance on him, with his family, watching the innumerable sea- — 
birds, especially puffins, which have in the islands their summer sanctuary, 
nesting in holes in the ground. The Williams-Ellises live in cottages at the 
(now automatic) lighthouse on one of the islands. It must be nice having two 
islands to play with and explore, and perhaps to banish temporarily upon one 
of them unruly members of the family. 


We must hurry southwards, a day’s journey in a small boat, to reach the next 
island, at the other, the southward, end of Cardigan Bay. Here, a mile or so 
below St. David’s ‘Head and separated from the mainland of Pembrokeshire by 
a narrow sound through which a violent current runs, is Ramsey Island. 


Ramsey claims not twenty thousand unnamed saints, but just two well- 
authenticated ones: St. Devanus (Devynog) and St. Justinian; and the proof 
still exists in the remains of two chapels, one to each saint, preserved on the 
island. Here these saints lived, working, praying, and fasting, when, periodic- 
ally, they withdrew from the secular world. A legend runs that there was once 
a land-bridge connecting the island with the mainland. Sight-seers became 
such a nuisance that the resident saint prayed the isthmus might be severed. 
The prayer was answered. The remains of the land-bridge are seen to-day 
in the reef of rocks stretching halfway to the mainland, and known to mariners 
as the Bitches. 


If Bardsey with one hump is the camel of Welsh islands, Ramsey with two 
mountains is the dromedary. From the higher hill known as Llundain I have 
often watched the sun go down in the Atlantic about the time of afternoon tea 
(if they have it) in New York. (You instinctively think of America when 
looking towards it from Wales.) To the south-west lies the islet of Grassholm, | 
with, so high are we on Llundain, the line of the horizon well above its bird- 
whitened crown. Westwards and below us are the many rocks of the Bishops 
and Clerks, part of the estate of Ramsey: the North and Middle Bishops large 
enough to graze a few sheep, the South Bishop capped with a dome of the white 
buildings of a lighthouse, and the Little Bishop, a small low islet unattended by 
the numerous Clerks which glide on decorous errands in the tide races between 
my Lords the North and Middle Bishops. 


Ramsey has almost all the conditions the ideal island should have: a model 
farm and yet many acres of heather and rough ground to please the wild flower, 
the wild creature, and unsophisticated man; nearness to the mainland and yet 
a dangerous sea-crossing that wards off the humdrum tripper; great cliffs, 
sandy bays, caves, ponds, streams, moors, ravines with ferns and trees, plenty — 
of wild game, sea-birds, rabbits, grey seals, and a good harbour for a small boat. _ 
Its 600 acres have been farmed by bishops, schoolmasters, sea-captains, and 


i 
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steel magnates, but rarely or never by farmers, who are too conservative, too 
“wise, too unimaginative to risk practising their trade on an oasis cut off by rough 
_ seas and salt winds. 


GRASSHOLM ° 


) . 30 100 yds. 


MAP OF GRASSHOLM ISLAND 
Reproduced by permission of Geo. Harrap & Co., Lid. 


The last time I visited Ramsey I sailed there one calm summer evening from 
Grassholm. There were flashes across the north-west sky from Irish light- 
houses beyond the horizon. There was no moon that night, but the stars 
, lighted our course, and Sirius made a path of silver pieces on the smooth water. 
We ran aground on the pebbles of Aber Felin, the south haven, and, making 
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fast the boat, we scrambled ashore, dropping off to sleep a few minutes later 
for we had had a long and happy day at Grassholm. in 

Grassholm is the loneliest of the Welsh islands, though not the remotest 
scrap of land in Wales. That honour is claimed by the Smalls, six miles west 
of Grassholm, a mere reef of rocks with a lighthouse, more barren than the 
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MAP OF SKOKHOLM ISLAND 
Reproduced by permission of Geo. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 
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barren Skerries (I should have mentioned these earlier; they lie north-west o: 
Anglesey, but are the concern only of three ares some goats 
rabbits, and in summer a fine colony of sea-swallows). LM 

Grassholm was once known to Welshmen as Walleyes, and is referred to it 
the Mabinogion of Branwen as “‘Gwalas in Penvro.” The islet is only twenty. 
two acres in extent, but the most indifferent sight-seer, the most monosyllabi 
- person, brings out a string of superlatives at first sight of two of those acre: 
covered with ten thousand gannets, golden-headed white sea-birds as large a: 
geese. Grassholm is otherwise uninhabited and waterless, but it has its possi 
bilities at midsummer. The eastern side has a distant view of the mainland, i: 
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green with long grass, and is sheltered from the worst winds. I write with 
pleasant memories of a week in camp there when making a film of the gannets. 
This distant view embraces the two rock-bound islands of Skokholm and 
Skomer, both well enough known as the summer homes of thousands of sea- 
birds, especially puffins (sea-parrots, the fishermen call them), shearwaters 
(cuckles), guillemots (eligugs), razorbills (sea-blackbirds), and four sorts of 
gulls (far too many gulls, in fact). Skomer is the larger, more than twice as 
large as 240-acre Skokholm, and correspondingly difficult to walk around of a 
fine morning. But Skomer has this merit, that if it takes days to explore, it 
is time well spent, so full is the island of fine bays, caves, capes, and headlands. 
_ Both islands were once prosperous farms, but the birds are now in full possession. 
The islands are declared nature reserves, and man is relegated to the position of 
_ spectator (with the farmhouses to take shelter in during storms and at night). 
We may notice, in passing, the small uninhabited islets of Midland (near 
_ Skomer, of which same basaltic rock it is) and Gateholm (opposite Skokholm 
_ and composed of the same red sandstone). We then turn east and pass Linney 


Head to enter the Bristol Channel. 


Hundreds of sight-seers come down to a point on the south Pembrokeshire 
_ coast here at Flimston, in order to get a glimpse of the guillemots nesting on top 
_ of the Stack Rocks, or Eligug Stacks. These rocks are within a stonesthrow 
of the mainland cliffs, and are insular only at high tide. Moreover, we have 
seen so many thousands of guillemots on the cliffs of Ramsey and Skomer that 
these do not excite our wonder now. 

We pass to the next island, Caldey, with which is joined at low tide 
St. Margaret’s Island. Caldey is the fairest of all the islands of Wales. Lucky 
indeed are the Cistercian monks who, from the parent house of Chimay in 
Belgium, took up the thread of prayer and work begun by their Benedictine 
brothers. It is said that the Benedictines left because they could not make the 
magnificent monastery which they built on Caldey pay, though they made and 
sold stained glass and vestments, maintained a printing-press and a steamboat, 
sold pedigree poultry, and advertised the island as a holiday place for those in 
search of peace, sunshine, and the sea (at so much a week for a furnished or 
unfurnished house). The Cistercians (some call them Trappists, but there is, 
properly, no such monkish order; their true title is Cistercians of the Strict 
Observance) are taught by their Rule that they must get most if not all of their 
~ food from the land, and that the monastery farm must be made to pay before 
any other specialised work is begun. ; 

A few days ago I was staying on Caldey, and was told by the Prior that they 
__ had at last made the farm pay. No, they (the monks) did not desire the island 
to be a holiday place for seculars—they wished it to be simply their home, a 
place of prayer and work. No more houses for outsiders would be built on the 


island. 
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These Cistercian monks are in bed at 7 p.m., for they rise at 2 a.m., and 
therefore it is necessary to close the ‘ofa, to the ay ag from 6 p.m. — 
onwards. Though it may mean going on a day trip from Tenby, it is well 
worth visiting the island and going over the fine monastery, which, with its red 
roof, wide eaves, and stuccoed walls, has quite a Mediterranean air. It lies in 
a sheltered valley, surrounded by pines and macrocarpa trees. You will see, 
too, the three churches (priory, village, and monastic), the partly restored 
Norman priory, and if you walk so far, the lighthouse. Then you will return” 
to the little village with its fishponds, gardens, and rampart of sand-dunes. 

On the islet of St. Margaret, west of Caldey, is the ruin of some monkish ~ 
building, or it may have been a nunnery. This now stands, a picture out of © 
a fairy-tale book, on a pinnacle of rock, for the islet has been carved into a 
curious shape by the limestone quarrymen. When I first landed on this unin- 
habited islet I found crude notices posted up, notices advertising that this was 
‘*Charlie’s Island—Private”’ and “‘Charlie’s Island—Sea Birds’ Sanctuary.” 
Later I learned that Charlie, since deceased, was a simple-minded boy of Tenby 
who, passionately interested in the islet and its cormorants, gulls, and other 
birds, had protected all with an almost aggressive fervour. ; 

In sight of Caldey is the coast of Gower, off the most westerly points of which 
are Burry Holm and Worms Head, both scarcely to be reckoned true islands, 
and much visited by hikers and strollers. 
_ Flatholm, a third piece of detached land belonging to Glamorganshire, is 

our last true island. With Steepholm (claimed as part of Somersetshire) it lies 
in the fairway of the Severn estuary. It is low and smooth. It exhibits a 
lighthouse, an inn, and a contagious-fever hospital. The first-named alone is — 
in regular commission, for besides goats, there is only a caretaker on the island — 
in normal times, so that business at the inn may be said to be, like the island, 
pretty flat. i e 

Barry Island I do no more than mention. It is no longer an island; never- 
theless on fine days in summer the towns and valleys of East Glamorgan yield 
a multitude of people who swarm like lemmings to the sea there. 

Sully Island, near Cardiff, was up for sale the other day. I wonder if it was 
sold? I remember this plot of land (insular only at half-tide) well, for it was 
there I found a ringed plover’s nest on the shingle, and a linnet’s nest in the — 
gorse. That was twenty years ago. I doubt if I would see those birds there 
now. But it is possible that the island is scheduled as an Open Space. For the 
sake of the linnets, I hope so. ; 
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THE WELSH LANGUAGE PETITION 
DAFYDD JENKINS | 


T is said on the South Wales Circuit that two barristers of the circuit once 

went out with a greyhound during an interval in the Lampeter Assizes. The | 

greyhound started a hare, and cornered it so that no escape was possible: 
whereupon one barrister turned to the other. ‘‘Only two things can save that 
hare now,” he said, ‘‘God and a Cardiganshire jury.” 


Underlying that jest is a truth which is perhaps the greatest justification for 
the movement which is now being made in Wales to present a petition to the 
House of Commons, asking that the Welsh language should be granted equal 
status with English in the law in Wales. West Wales juries in particular have 
a not unearned reputation for intransigence: and some of us have taken a 
malicious pleasure in the obvious surprise shown by a Judge of Assize when a — 
jury at Carmarthen or Lampeter has returned a verdict of Not Guilty in the 
teeth of his strong summing-up for a conviction. To some extent this intransi- 
gence is due to the independent spirit of jurymen who know that it is for them | 
to decide the facts of the case, and resent any suggestion that they should submit — 
to follow the judge’s view in deciding them. That independent spirit is to be 
found outside Wales, but it is contributed to by a factor which may be even 
more important—the jurymen’s unwillingness to risk doing an injustice to the — 
defendant when, because of their unfamiliarity with the official language of the 
court, they do not feel certain that they have rightly understood the evidence 
against him. Any jury drawn at random from the panel for the counties of 
North and West Wales is sure to include some members who are quite unable — 
to follow the proceedings in court in English: and these must decide the case 
either in accordance with the opinion impressed on them by any juror who can — 
persuade them of his complete familiarity with English, or under the influence _ 
of their sympathy with the defendant. 


Now Welsh monoglots number only five per cent of the population of Wales; 
and it is easy for some—like the solicitors to whom Gwerinwr refers in the 
March Wetsu Revisw—to argue that the injustice caused by the present system 
is negligible. That argument is fallacious. In the first place, a proportion of 
monoglot Welsh speakers of five per cent over the whole of Wales means a 
proportion of as many as twenty-five per cent in some rural counties; and in the 
second place, the figure which is really important is not the proportion of 
monoglot Welsh speakers, but the proportion of what we may call monoglot 
Welsh thinkers—those who can express themselves in English only by mental 
translation if at all. Nevertheless, the argument which minimises the injustice 
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_ of the present situation is not necessarily hypocritical—it is often only unimagin- 
ative, being put forward by those who cannot envisage [the difficulties of people 
_ differently situated from themselves. In a predominantly English-speaking 
_ district, the argument is likely to be put forward by solicitors who are not 
_ Welsh-speaking—for all the Welsh-thinking potential clients will seek out a 
Welsh-speaking solicitor, and the non-Welsh-speaker will hardly know of or 
believe in their existence. But in a Welsh-speaking district, the argument will 
be put forward by unimaginative Welsh-speaking solicitors; for they will 
naturally speak Welsh to many of their clients, but being themselves almost 
perfectly bilingual, they will not realise how tongue-tied those clients would be 
in English. It is true, of course, that even the most hide-bound solicitor can 
recognise a man who thinks in Welsh, when he hears him stumbling through 
his evidence in English in the witness-box; but the Welsh-thinking witness is 
less important than the Welsh-thinking juror, and imagination is needed to 
- realise that probably a majority of the jurors empanelled at a Welsh country 
-_assize are quite adrift in the sea of unfamiliar English which surrounds them in 
Court. They have almost certainly learnt English at school, and can use it for 
their own business; but as a North Pembrokeshire farmer said: ‘‘I can sell a pig 
- in English all right, but it’s another thing to go to court and give evidence on 
oath,” and the juror is at a greater disadvantage than the witness, for the witness 
is the centre of attention while he is in the box, whereas no particular care is 
taken that the juror shall understand what is going on. (I should like to make 
it clear that I do not regard these unimaginative solicitors as forming a majority, 
or even a large minority, of solicitors practising in Wales—they are, I think, 
more noisy than numerous. Indeed, the ‘‘junior” branch of the legal profession 
has probably a more creditable record in its care for the Welsh witness than the 
“*senior’’—the solicitor is usually careful to indicate that a particular witness will 
wish to give evidence in Welsh, bu the barrister often fails to insist on his being 
allowed to do so.) . 

_ As the law now stands, the only official language of the Courts is English, and 
the decision of a jury containing even one member who does not properly 
understand English can be upset on appeal. It is therefore the duty of the 
court officials to reject any such juror. So long as the law remains unaltered, 
this practice must prevail: for to permit such jurors to sit means that the case is 
decided not by a jury of twelve, but by as many of the twelve as really understand 
_ English. On the other hand, the rigid exclusion of the Welshman who does 
not really understand English virtually means the denial to the Welsh-thinking 
Welshman of the right of trial by his peers; and to the dilemma thus presented 
there is no solution but that envisaged by the Petition—the setting of the two 
languages on an equal legal footing. 

ce What exactly ve ae Beiouiask for? That is a question which has been 
asked many times by its critics; it will no doubt be asked by more important 
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persons when the Petition is presented. It is easy to point to the wording of 
the Petition and say that the ‘‘Petitioners pray that your Honourable House will - 


take the necessary steps with all convenient speed to secure the passing of an 
Act of Parliament 


(2) placing the Welsh language on a footing of equality with the English 7 
language in all proceedings connected with the Administration of Justice and 


of Public Services in Wales; 

(4) repealing the Statutory provisions” which make English the only official 
language in Wales. But it is admittedly not quite so easy to explain what that 
‘‘equality with the English language’”’ will mean in practice, 

There are however some things which can be said, even at this early date. 
Let it be first emphasised that the Petition is not confined to the negative object 
of repealing the offending ‘‘language section”’ in the Act of Union, 1536. (The 


criticism which has been made, that the Petition seeks to repeal a statutory ~ 
provision which has already been repealed, is entirely academic. Even were it~ 


true—as it certainly is not—that the language section in the Act of Union had 
been repealed in 1887, that repeal could only have been a clearing up of verbal 
waste-paper, the repeal of a declaration that was no longer necessary because 
everyone knew without any statute that English was the language of the law in 
Wales.) The negative object is merely incidental to the positive object of 
setting up in Wales the bilingual system whch is appropriate to the needs of a 
bilingual community. To forecast in any detail the way in which that sys- 
tem will work in practice would require a wider experience both of the Courts 


in Wales and of the bilingual courts of other countries than mine: but two 


principles can certainly be laid down. First, that it should be open to any 
court to decide in which of the two languages a particular case shall be heard; 


and, secondly, that it should be open to any witness to decide in which language | 


his evidence shall be given. 


There are some cases which it would be obviously more convenient to the 
Court itself to try in Welsh throughout. Mr. Ifan ab Owen Edwards tells of a 
Chancery case in which his father, the late Sir Owen M. Edwards, was plaintiff, 
and in which a number of monoglot Meirionethshire people from the Mawddwy 
district gave evidence through an interpreter. The case was heard in London, 
and the judge (Mr. Justice P. O. Lawrence, as he then was) declared that it was 
impossible for him to try the case properly, since he, hearing the evidence in 
translation, could not judge which of the mutually contradictory witnesses was 


er 


a 


telling the truth. The absurdity of the present situation is emphasised when a | 


case is considered in which jury and witnesses alike are more familiar with Welsh 
than English, but the witnesses struggle to give their evidence in English—for 


the sake of the Court, of which the jury is in legal theory perhaps the most — 


important part. 
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As the law now stands, that difficulty cannot be overcome. In the County 
Court it is overcome by disregarding the prohibition of the Welsh language, 
and cases are to a large extent dealt with in Welsh, since the judge is Welsh- 
speaking and can make any translation that may be necessary for his note, which 
is the only official record of the case. Here, only a legalisation of the present 
practice is needed; and the same is true of those courts of Petty Sessions where 
cases are—dquite irregularly and extra-legally—heard in Welsh. Only two 
comments are needed on the position in these courts: first, that the d gnity of 
the law surely requires the reform of a situation where justice is done by breaking 
the law; and secondly, that the practice of the County Court and of some Petty 
Sessions should be extended to all Petty Sessions in Welsh-speaking districts. 
The Petition does not imply that the Commission of the Peace should never be 
issued to English monoglots even in those districts: but it would be generally 
agreed that provision should be made for the appointment of enough Welsh- 
speaking Justices to ensure that the Court could always try a case in Welsh if 
necessary. And consideration for the feelings of the English monoglots on the 
bench should never restrain the Court from trying cases in Welsh—nor do I 
think that English monoglot Justices generally would wish that it should. 

Greater difficulties arise in the superior courts. At Quarter Sessions there 
may be a Welsh-speaking chairman and magistrates on the bench, but the 
official shorthand-writer can record only English: and since an official note must 
be taken of every case, every case must be tried in English, even though this may 
mean the translation of every word of the evidence. The appointment of a 
Welsh-writing shorthand-writer would overcome this difficulty: and the note 
taken could be officially translated for the Court of Criminal Appeal. 

At Assizes, the presence of a visiting judge is a further difficulty, and no 
completely satisfactory solution can be reached until the Commission of Assize 
is regularly issued to a Welsh-speaking judge or barrister. If that right cannot 
be immediately granted, arrangements must be made for the translation of 
evidence and speeches into Welsh for the benefit of any party or juror who is not 
_ perfectly familiar with English, as well as translation into English for the benefit 
of the judge and of any party or juror who does not understand Welsh. 

The parties to a case will naturally wish to be consulted when the language of 
trial is chosen, and it is a natural corollary to the Court’s right to choose the 
language for the case that special Rules of Court should provide for the expres- 
‘sion of the parties’ views: should there be conflict between the parties, it must 
be resolved by translation from each language to the other. But the right of 
the witness to choose the language in which he can best express himself must be 
specially safeguarded. The present rule (as declared by the Attorney-General 
in 1937) is that any person who can satisfy the judge that English is not the 
language in which he can naturally think and express himself, is entitled to an 
interpreter. Experience—particularly of one judge who has recently visited 
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Wales three times in eighteen months—shows that this rule cannot be relied | 


on to secure the witness’s freedom to express himself: for it is only the excep- 
tional, strong-minded witness who is able to insist on speaking Welsh. It is 
recorded of one witness who asked this judge to allow her an interpreter, that 
when he asked whether she did not speak English, she replied in Welsh, “‘Yes, 
but I want to keep the language alive’’—and was granted the interpreter whom 
other witnesses in the same case had been refused. 


Only the witness himself can judge whether the evidence given by him in 
English can be ‘‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,’’ and we 
should claim that every witness in a Welsh Court should be allowed—if not 
indeed invited—to give his evidence in Welsh. There need be no fear that 
fluent bilinguists will abuse this right to the inconvenience of Courts in English- 
speaking districts, though while law and practice remain as they are now, a 
witness who thus insists on speaking Welsh although he can speak English, is 
doing a service to less militant Welshmen. ae 


I have confined myself almost entirely to the Petition as an appeal for justice, 
for that aspect is much more important than the Petition’s aspect as a movement 
for the defence of the Welsh language. Many people will support the Petition 
because its success will add a very valuable buttress to the language: some may 
oppose it for that very reason. To these last it may be necessary to speak a 
word of warning. There can be no doubt that Wales generally feels that 
justice calls for reform on the lines of this Petition. To refuse that reform 
would mean that justice was subordinated to considerations of bureaucratic 
expediency or class privilege: and that would be to Wales a clear proof that the 
democracy Great Britain had boasted of was an empty sham, and that the spirit 
of that early totalitarian, Henry VIII, still lived in the government of this 
country. Those who condemn the Petition as a “‘Nationalist stunt” should 
realise that these facts mean that nothing could more surely strengthen the hands 
of a Welsh Nationalist Party than to refuse the reform for which the Petition 
asks. 


| 
| 
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FROM THE BROADCAST TALKS 


[These passages from recent broadcast talks are reproduced by courtesy of 
the B.B.C. The views expressed are not necessarily those of the WELSH 
Review. ] 


THE WELSH POETIC TRADITION 


In an article on the Spirit of France contributed to a recent number of a well- 
_ known weekly, Mr. Georges Duhamel wrote: ‘‘The first word which rises from 
_ my heart into my mind when I think of France, my country, is the word con- 
_ tinuity.” It seems to me that the same thing might be said of Welsh poetry. 
_ Continuity, tradition, the sense of belonging to a sort of apostolic succession, of 
_ being a link in a chain, is central to it. And this tradition is far older than 
_ anything in England. The average educated Englishman of to-day finds 
_ beyond Chaucer a No Thoroughfare notice. Chaucer was a younger contem- 
_ porary of Dafydd ap Gwilym and behind Dafydd were the Gogynfeirdd, behind 
_ them the poetry of the Cynfeirdd, the earliest of it dating probably from the end 
_ of the sixth century. I am not suggesting that this oldest poetry of Wales can 
_ readily be understood by the modern Welshman; much of it is excessively 
difficult even to scholars, but the language is recognizable Welsh, the metrical 
_ system is the same as in later times, and there are plenty of lines, there are even 
whole stanzas, which are comprehensible enough to the educated reader of 
to-day. 
ae this long and strict tradition come what I regard as the peculiar virtues 
_ of Welsh poetry; its feeling for discipline, its sense of style, its love of clear, 
concise, and elegant phrase, its force and precision of utterance. These are 
not the qualities usually attributed to it by the outside world, Ask an uninstruc- 
_ ted Englishman what he imagines to be the character of Welsh poetry, and he 
_ will murmur phrases like ‘‘The Celtic Twilight,” ‘‘Words half-blown away by 
the wind,” “‘romantic,” ‘‘mystical.”” Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Typical Welsh poetry—of course there are many exceptions, particu- 
larly in the last two centuries, but I am trying to isolate what I regard as the 
central stream of tradition—typical Welsh poetry, I say, is crisp, brightly lit, 
crystal-clear, objective, the poet writing always with his eye on the object, and 
until modern times it is neither romantic (in the conventional sense) nor mystical. 
This definiteness and objectivity, combined with a concentration of which 
Welsh is linguistically more capable than English, marks all the older poetry, 
and it is conspicuous in that of Aneirin and Taliesin: 


‘“‘Trychant trwy beiryant en cattau, 
A gwedy elwch tawelwch vu.” 
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‘Three hundred by command giving battle and after the shout of joy there was 
silence.” Here, as in hundreds of similar passages, there is not a superfluous © 
word, not a cloudy or muddled image; the three hundred champions drowned 
in the host of their foes, the contrast between the mirth of the banquet and the 
silence of death . . . and we have the whole tragedy and heroism of war in a 
couplet. : 


So too, no less, in the elegiac poetry of Llywarch Hen: 


‘*Stavell Gyndylan ys tywyll heno, 
Heb dan, heb wely; 
Wylaf wres; tawaf wedy .. .” 


“The Hall of Cynddylan is dark to-night, without fire, without bed. I will ; 
weep awhile, then I shall be silent.” The poet selects just the salient facts: the 
empty hall, lacking fire and bed; the torrent of weeping; the silence of resignation 
which must follow even the bitterest outburst of grief. ak ss 
This economy, this power, by a vigorous selection, of achieving the maximum 
of effect with a minimum of words, this exactness of observation, which appears — 
in the sixth-century poetry, run through Welsh literature. We see them in the — 
popular penillion: 
‘““Nid oes rhyngof ag ef heno 

Onid pridd, ac arch, ac amdo; 

Mi fum lawer gwaith ymhellach, 

Ond nid erioed 4 chalon drymach.” 
‘*There is nothing between me and him to-night but earth and coffin and shroud. 

I was many a time further from him, but never with a heavier heart.” 
It is a simple, matter-of-fact statement, the earth, the coffin, the shroud, even 
specified in the correct, logical order; but how extraordinarily moving itis! 

We see the same qpalisy to-day in the exglynion of Williams Parry, in the 
sonnets of Parry-Williams, in the epigrams of Gwynn Jones, and indeed all — 
through his great awd/ ‘‘Ymadawiad Arthur,” with its noble close. | 

‘““Bedwyr, yn drist a distaw, i 
At y drin aeth eto draw.” 


“Sad and silent Bedwyr then , 
To the battle turned again.” | 


But you may go into any Welsh churchyard and you will find there eng/ynion 
by nameless authors which reveal the same power of expressing much in little. 

It is a consequence of these qualities that the older Welsh poetry is usually 
unsentimental. There is, I know, plenty of sentimentality in our modern — 
literature, but I suspect it is largely a result of English influence. Certainly it 
does not appear in the older poetry, capable as that is of intense feeling. The — 


— 
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Llywarch Hen poetry, the poetry of defeat and discouragement, might seem 


__ the place for it, but not so: 


““O diengyd, a’th welif; 
O’th ryledir, a’th gwynif; 
Na choll wyneb gwr ar gnif .. .” 


“IE thou escape, I shall see thee; if thou art slain, I will lament thee. Lose not | 


the honour of a warrior, though thou rue it.” 
It is a mother bidding farewell to her son as he goes to battle. Could any- 


_ thing be less sentimental? Could anything be more tense with feeling? 


So too Dafydd ap Gwilym, though much of his poetry is occupied with the 


' pains of love, is never sentimental. There is no blurring of his effects, he is 


never drowned in his own feelings; his outlines are sharp, clear-cut, objective, 


_ and the vein of humour which runs through his work enables him, as it were, 
_ to stand aside and contemplate his experiences from without. Even the 
_ Mabinogion, for all their romantic setting and the magical atmosphere which 


_ suffuses them, show the same sharpness of outline, alike in their descriptions 


and in their psychology. We read of Olwen: ‘‘Four white trefoils sprang up 
wherever she trod.” Not, you notice, just a trail of flowers, but precisely four 


_ trefoils. ‘‘Then she uttered a loud groan, and there broke her heart. And 


_ they made her a four-sided grave, and buried her upon the banks of the Alaw”’ 


—that is how Branwen’s death is related. Not a mere grave, but a square 
grave, and beside the Alaw; the cyfarwydd was there in imagination, and saw 
it all. 

It is perhaps not an effect of the bardic tradition (though it did confine the 
higher ranks of the bards to the lyrical forms) but rather a native bent of the 
Welsh mind that our poetry is so predominantly lyrical. Even when, as in 
Pantycelyn’s two long works or in Twm o’r Nant’s interludes, other forms of 
poetry are handled with success, we generally find, either that lyrical measures 
are used, as they were by Twm o’r Nant, or that in all the more inspired passages 


_ the spirit of the verse inclines to the lyrical. 


To this lyrical bent may perhaps be traced the chief weakness of Welsh verse, 


a weakness which appears in other spheres of the national life than poetry, a 


deficiency in the architectonic faculty. Welsh poets can build, again and again, 
a perfect englyn, not infrequently an excellently constructed cywydd, occasionally 


an admirable awd/, but for more complex and wide-ranging literary forms they 


have so far shown little capacity. ee 
But perhaps it is the bardic tradition after all which is responsible. A long 
poem cannot be all pure poetry; it must have an element of alloy if it is to hold 


together, but it was at pure poetry (as they understood it), rejecting every 
extraneous interest, that the bardic schools aimed. 


aon 7s 4 
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ON TRAMP IN WALES 


I pon’r know how a casual ward came to be called a spike, unless it is because 
of that halo of iron spikes—a shark’s teeth barrier—topping the entrance and 
exit of the older casual wards. The word ‘‘spike’” is just one of the whole 
glossary with which one gets acquainted in speaking the argot of the road. A 
tramp is a ‘‘dosser,”” and a man travelling the road is “‘on the toby.” A work- 
house is a ‘‘grubber’”’; a barn is a “skipper”; a lodging-house 1s a “kip,” or 


‘*kip-house”’; a haversack or bag is a‘‘peter.” The tin-can which most dossers — 


carry for boiling tea isa‘‘drum.” The spot chosen for boiling water or cooking 
a meal is the ‘“‘drumming-up.” A ‘“‘dolly” is a piece of candle wrapped in rag, 
or a cocoa tin or some such receptacle filled with salt, to which you add a little 

etrol or paraffin. Set a match to this and you may soon have your drum 
ee A “‘good mark” is a hospitable house or shop. ‘“‘Coopered”’ is a 
house once good but now closed to begging. A tramp’s wardrobe and some- 
time property consists of “‘totes,”” which means coats; ‘‘louse-bags,”’ otherwise 


trousers; ‘‘dicky-shirt,” a shirt; ‘‘sweaters’’ are socks; ‘‘four-by-twos”’ are boots; — 


“‘cheese”’ is soap. Hardly anything, in fact, bears the conventional name. 
Tramps in general are a fairly accomplished fraternity. They comprise 
singers, instrumentalists, tradesmen, craftsmen, old soldiers, old sailors, and a 
stray poet or two—of the humblest cast, of course. There are tiger-hunters, or 
mush-fakers, who are odd-jobbers, menders of umbrellas or mats. Our old 
friend the tinker is no more. He has been swamped out of existence by his 
arch-rival the multiple shop. The tradesman of the road has for stock his 
“stretches,” otherwise bootlaces; “‘poles,’’ which are pencils, or ‘“‘funkum” 
which means lavender. ‘‘Swag’’ is the general term for anything which he has 
for sale, whether it be bootlaces, matches, camphor-balls, or those little agony 


sheets with their plaintive doggerel—the last and voiceless gasp as it were of — 


the old-time ballad-monger. 

There is still yet a little descent in the social scale. ‘‘Pitching the fork” 
means begging with a little money at shops. ‘‘Pulling-up” means stopping 
people for money or cigarettes. ‘‘Mooching,” ‘‘cadging,” or ‘“‘peg-legging” 


mean begging, for which the unfortunate addict is occasionally sent “down the — 


line,” which means prison. When actually in prison he is in “‘stir.’ The old 
institution of street-singing is known as ‘‘griddling” or ‘‘chanting.” Playing 
an instrument is “‘scratching.” ‘‘Busking,” that most strenuous of street 
accomplishments, is, of course, far beyond the capacity of the average tramp. 
He is either too old, too crippled, too work-worn, or too utterly tired to attempt 
such artistry. ‘‘Snobbing”’ means knocking at doors after singing. 


The majority of vagrants range between 60 and 70 years of age; the next 
largest group average from 50 to 60. Young vagrants are comparatively few. 


With the ever-ready help of the casual ward “‘supers,” these young men are — 
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_ absorbed by training centres and hostels. The tramps who favour the casual 
ward are fairly law-abiding, many of them entirely so. The more vicious types 
_ stick to the doss-houses and a dubious freedom. 


Most tramps are interesting. At Newport, for instance, we were a mixed 


Z -assortment—two Swansea Valley men, a young Pole, a West Indian, two 
_ Irishmen, and two Englishmen. The Polak had curly hair, sharp features, 
_ and those side-whiskers favoured of gigolos and fair-ground showmen. The 


West Indian—well, how is it that there is more sunshine in a dark face than 
there is in a fair one? This particular exile, whose first name was John, was, 
he told me, a compound of Spanish, Jew, Moor, and North-American Indian. 
He once owned a car in which he drove his parents—top-line dancers in 


_ vaudeville—from town to town. They had died a few years ago, leaving him 


stranded, untrained to any profession. He was inured to the handicaps of the 


_ colour bar and spoke of it without resentment. His neat and well-cut clothes 


_ were getting more and more threadbare, and he was trying hard to get a job as 
_ chauffeur or gentleman’s servant. John, in fact, was the best spoken and best 


3 educated man I’ve met on the road. 


At another spike one night we were entertained by a young dosser standing 
in the middle of the ward in his nightshirt declaiming for a whole hour the 


_ sonnets of Shakespeare—a marvellous feat of memory. Unused to such 


flowers of poetry, some of the tramps, their noses peeping from beneath their 
blankets, stared round-eyed at what they believed to be a lunatic in their midst, 
He was merely an out-of-work actor exercising a well-stocked repertoire. 


6.3.39 Stpngy SINCLAIR GRIFFITH 


OUR MAY NUMBER 


Wetsu Review for May will contain short stories by Idwal Jones and 
. Ewart Evans, and a ns translation by B. J. Morse of the First Duino 
Elegy of Rainer Maria Rilke. There will be an article, “ Myself When Young, 
by Hugh Edwards, and our best-known playwright, Emlyn Williams, writes 
of Jack Jones. J. E. Tomley will examine the report of the committee of 
inquiry into the Welsh anti-tuberculosis services. Other contributors and 


reviewers include Joseph Thorp on the Meirion Welsh Ballet, David Williams 


on the Carmarthenshire County History, ‘‘Gwerinwr,”” Gwilym Davies, T. J. 
Morgan, and the Editor. There will be illustrations by Dorothy Morse Brown. 
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BEYOND OUR FRONTIERS 
GWILYM DAVIES 


S a young man of 23 Marconi was in Cardiff. On a summer morning he 
succeeded in sending a signal:in Morse across the waters of the Bristol 
Channel from Flat Holm to Lavernock Point. And the Rotarians of 
Cardiff, Penarth, and Barry are to mark the spot where triumph came in Wales 
to an Italian on May 18, 1897. Twenty-five years were to go by before wireless 
waves could be harnessed for the use of radio in our homes. It was then 1922. 
From 1922 to 1932, ‘‘the golden age of broadcasting,” it seemed that Marconi’s 
work might fulfil his own desire for it as an instrument for the furtherance of 
world friendship and the moulding of world unity. . 

But in 1932 the race for “radio armaments” began. Germany built up a 
high-power station at Muhlacker on the Alsatian border; France countered with 
a powerful station at Strasbourg. The advent of Hitler in 1933 accentuated 
the tendency to perfect radio as a machine for propaganda, an aim which the 
Soviet system had in view from the first. The B.B.C. were quick to realise the 
coming fall in the barometer of radio idealism. They dropped their fine motto © 
of ‘‘Nation shall speak peace unto Nation,” taking refuge in the colourless word 
quaecunque, whatever that may mean. A wag, in these days, would probably 
say that it was colloquial Latin for ‘‘umbrella.” : 

It would be wrong, however, to think that the radio anywhere has lost all the 
ideals of dignity and restraint with which it set out. By and large, as the 
Americans say when they have exceptions in mind, the standard of the radio 
everywhere is remarkably high in its freedom from some of the vices that afflict — 
the controlled press in certain countries, especially reckless language andan indul- 
gence in 1 aR pores which knows no limit. Any listener in Wales, who has 
not already done so, can test this for himself with an all-wave radio set and, asa _ 
guide to times and items, a copy of the B.B.C. weekly publication World Radio, | 
the best of its class in Europe. He can achieve the miracle of knowing a good 
deal that is going on all over the continent without leaving his chair. And how 
instructive it is to observe the national characteristics of the people of Europe 
coming out even in the way the announcers of the various countries read the 
news. 33M 

Let us take, for instance, the Swiss. They are a practical people, tidy, 
methodical, precise, with no loose ends. So is their radio news service. Every 
day at 12.29 precisely a voice will be heard over the radio telling the Swiss that 
at 12.30 precisely they will hear the Observatory clock and the announcer will 
wish them ‘‘a good appetite.” He knows that all good Swiss take their mid-day 
meal at that hour and their news with the meal. He will begin with the 
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weather and divide his parcel of information into two almost exact parts—first 
Switzerland, and then foreign lands. He will close as he began with the weather: 
_ For straight news, without frills, it is a masterly performance and as much a last 
word in the presentation of a news bulletin as Switzerland is in federalism 


without friction. 


The Italian presentation of news is as Italian as the Swiss is Swiss and, in its 
way, very efficient. Its plan is geographical. The modern Italian’s ambition 
is to be “objective.” So the Italian announcer will at 10 p.m. break in on a 
: glorious ioe from an Italian theatre like La Scala in Milan to read the news 

objectively.” Apparently he picks up a handful of unassorted telegrams from 
the capitals of the world and proceeds to read them just as they come—Berlino, 
Roma, Londra, Londra, Roma, Parigi, Burgos, Parigi, Tokio, . . . He may 
go through his telegrams at a pace which leaves the French or British announcer 

standing still. This man, a first-rate announcer in that there is no trace of the 

_ ~tendentious” in his voice, knows that much as his listeners may be interested 
in the declarations of their own or of other governments, they are, at that hour, 
much more interested in what is going on at the opera. And back they go 
there with as much dispatch as the large number of telegrams will allow. 
Whatever may be the content of the broadcasts on the Italian short-wave 
stations in Arabic or Bengali, about which there were complaints in the House 
of Commons, the Italian news service on the Italian medium waves is, even in 
moments of international tension, notably free from emotionalism. No doubt 
the telegrams are not quite so unassorted as they appear to be nor is the news 
anything like so “‘objective” as it sounds. 

Of this subtlety German broadcasting is entirely innocent. Nothing is more 
typically German than the manner in which the German announcer, at the end 
of the news, tells his listeners that he is about to announce the time. First, say 
at three seconds before 8.16 p.m. comes a sharp word of command—achtung, 
attention! Then he ticks off the two seconds, and with the third second comes 
a loud bang on a gong. It is 8.16 p.m., Central European time, and all the 
world must know about it. In its technical excellence the German system of 
broadcasting is almost unrivalled. Its programmes, especially for music lovers, 
are embarrassing in their richness. Within a week any German listener, or for 
that matter any listener in Wales to German stations can enjoy, as happened in 
a week in March, Verdi’s ‘‘Requiem” from Leipzig or Haydn’s ‘‘Creation” 
from Stuttgart or the Eighth Philharmonic Concert from Berlin, to name a few 
of the fine performances which the German stations are constantly offering their 
listeners. Nor is that all. The German broadcasting system can claim that it 
is in advance of almost the whole world in its refusal to pump into the air the 
quantities of the sentimental slush that so large a proportion of the public, in 

democratic countries, demands of its broadcasting stations. I remember a Nazi 
in Dresden getting very hot over this. He had been in his earlier days in 
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America and had suffered much from jazz, crooning, and all the rest of it. 
“Ach,” he said, ‘‘I tell you what this negroid, neurotic stuff is. Men's voices 
that are not men’s voices. It is like having to listen to eunuchs singing in a 


harem. Our Fuhrer will have none of it on our radio. The German — 


radio is clean.” So he went on to denounce the decadence of the democracies, 
I might have retorted, if I had had the courage, that at any rate we in the 
democracies were delivered from having to listen by the hour to political 
orations. . 


It is on its news service that German broadcasting falls down. Here the 
radio is the mouth-piece of the German Ministry of Propaganda, controlled by 
the prince of propagandists, Dr. Goebbels. Items are given in their order of 
importance as propaganda. For example, the night that Cardinal Pacelli was 
elected Pope something had to be said about it in the German news. To the 
credit of German broadcasting it has to be admitted that the announcement was 
made without a hint of the contemptuous hatred of Roman Catholicism shown 
in those days by Dr. Goebbels’ own paper the Angriff. Nor, of course, was 
there any kind of sentimental flourish about the smoke from the chimney of the 
Vatican. Asa fourth or fifth item in the news that night came the bare announce- 
ment of the election of a new Pope. It was fourth or fifth because it had no 
propaganda value. AQ level of reserve is maintained except on the eve of 
German expansion, like the onslaughts from the Breslau station before Austria 
fell or the attacks on Dr. Benes from the Munich station before the dismember- 
ment of what was Czechoslovakia. 


It is on its short-wave lengths that the German system lets itself go and in 
the English language. Every afternoon, the German short-wave station - 
broadcasts on the 31-metre band for the Near and Far East and in the evening 
to Africa on the 49-metre band. At 3 in the afternoon programme on Thursday 
and at 6.45 in the Thursday evening programme a German commentator, 
speaking in faultless English, used to pass under review English and American 
fepere and he may still be doing so. This broadcast has to be heard to be 
believed! One week he confessed that he could not say what he thought of 
Mrs. Roosevelt since she was a woman. He did not hesitate, however, to call 
Madame Tabouis (whose name he mis-pronounced, as so many English people 
do, Tabwee) ‘‘an old witch.” Of Senator Pittman, chairman of the American 
Foreign Affairs Committee, he said that the Senator owed his position to the 
fact that ‘‘he was the oldest and most stupid man in the Senate.” The commen- 
tator was equally scathing about some British newspaper men of the ‘‘English — 
millionaire press supposed to be free,” except Lord Beaverbrook, for whom 
he confessed a weakness, ‘‘since Beaverbrook believes that the frontier of Britain 
should be in the British Empire.” He was, Thursday after Thursday, severe 
on the ‘‘Capitalist-Socialist Daily Herald,” and his voice whipped with scorn 


<< 
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whenever he referred to ‘“‘Vernon Bartlett, m.p., and the infamous News 
Chronicle.” 


Not all of it is invective. When he can get away from personalities and digs 


at “‘the chosen race” he is distinctly clever in caricaturing the foibles of the 


democracies ‘‘whose intellectuals are so seldom intelligent.” After a Thursday 
or two, however, the German press review in English becomes for the British 
listener merely an entertainment, the weekly jest of the broadcasting world. 


Very different is the Saturday evening broadcast in English from the Moscow 
radio centre on the 49-metre band from 10 p.m. to midnight. Here person- 
alities are few and banter is rare. It is all heavy going—passionate proclamation 
of the Soviet faith and of Soviet achievement. Two solid hours of it, the 
monotony being mercifully relieved by some Soviet choruses and by the news 
bulletin, its items read by a man and woman alternately. 


This Saturday night English broadcast from Moscow can on occasions be 
really serviceable, as it was recently when an American and a Scot, on the 
announcing staff at Moscow, took turns in reading an English translation of 
Stalin’s long and important speech at the opening of the 18th annual Soviet 
Congress, a speech to which the British press, with its customary short-sighted- 
ness, gave too little attention. For whatever Soviet Russia may be it covers a 
fifth of the earth’s surface and to capitalist countries, galloping towards bank- 
ruptcy, a fifth of the earth’s surface offers a potential market if it does nothing 
else. Stalin’s speech contained a forest of impressive figures, amongst them 
those that proved that the total amount of gold reserves of the three aggressor 
states—Japan, Germany, and Italy—does not now equal the gold reserves of 
Switzerland. He did not exclude the possibility that in “the coming Imperialist 
war’ Russia might be on the side of “the so-called democracies’’ as indeed she 
must be in any world-war, for the immediate pre-occupation of Soviet Russia is 
neither with capitalism nor with Europe. It 1s with Japan and with the defence 
of Vladivostok which, I am told, means literally and significantly “‘the possession 
of the East.” 

Of all the news broadcasts in these feverish times there are none which 
attract more attention on the Continent of Europe than the broadcasts, 
night after night, in French and in German on the London Regional. With a 
slight English accent to give them authenticity, they are models of calm, under- 


toned statement on the happenings of the day. They are in line with the 


tradition of broadcasting at its best. And an earnest, let us hope, of the time 
when the radio everywhere will again be a factor in creating, for a harassed 


world, the only peace that is worth having—peace without hatred. 
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WITH THE WELSH M.P.’S 
IVOR THOMAS 


HE Welsh members of Parliament, like the Irish of a rowdier age, can 
generally be trusted to say something interesting and to say it in an inter- 
esting manner. Pre-eminent among them of course, is Mr. Lloyd George, 
as he was already, more than a generation ago. But he has been unwell, and the 
Czech crisis, moreover, found him on the wrong side of the fence; it was more 
even than his agility could do to jump over to the right side, as he attempted in 
addressing a body of Free Church ministers on October 26. 
For these reasons Mr. Lloyd George has not taken all the spotlight to himself 
in the present session. Some of it certainly deserves to be turned on Mr. D. R. 
Grenfell. The Labour member for Gower has built up a big reputation for 
himself at Westminster by solid, painstaking work. He has long been a 
‘member of the Forestry Commission, and he has made himself an authority on 
Czecho-Slovakia by personal visits and judicious contacts. But his outstanding 
work has been done on the Royal Commission on Safety in Mines. Its report 
may fairly be considered to be his work more than that of any other single 


member. Though it does not give him all he wants, it represents the triumph — 


of principles for which he has fought since the War. He has one failing as a 
Parliamentarian which would be least expected in a Welshman—a hard, 
rasping voice. He was one of the six Labour members invited by Lord 
Baldwin to dine with the King recently, and when his party has to form a 
Government he is obviously destined for high office. 

A member who lives up to the traditional concept of a Welshman’s 


oratory is Mr. James Griffiths (Llanelly). He stands in direct descent from — 


the pulpit-orators of Wales. He rises in obvious nervousness, but speaks as 
one inspired, with a warmth and a sincerity that are appreciated in all parts of 
the House. Under their new rules the Labour members promptly voted him 
on to the front bench—a remarkable tribute to one who has been in the House 
only a few years. Mr. Arthur Jenkins (Pontypool) was vice-president of the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation when Mr. Griffiths was president. He has 
become Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Leader of the Opposition, and 
1s, so to speak, the power behind the throne. Another universally-liked Welsh 
miner-member is Mr. George Hall (Aberdare), He recently sponsored a 
motion advocating greater unity in the social services which led toan interesting 
debate, and as a former Civil Lord of the Admiralty he speaks of the Navy with 
a pride unmatched even on the opposite benches. 

Wales being what it is, it is inevitable that any account of Welshmen at 
Westminster must give a good deal of space to the miner-members on the 
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Labour side. But they do not monopolize attention. Mr. Clement Davies, 


_ .c. (Montgomery), is a Liberal National member with a fine record of work in 


many directions and the author of novel suggestions that sometimes startle his 
own leaders, e.g. on coal royalties. The recent report on tuberculosis in Wales, 


__ of which he is joint author, is a startling revelation of the bad housing in parts 


of the principality. Rumour has it that he may be opposed by the Hon. 
Michael Davies, in which case he is going to have difficulty in retaining his seat. 


Among the Independent Liberals, Major Gwilym Lloyd George is tipped 
by some to succeed the Speaker, and among the Liberals without prefix or 
suffix, Mr. D. O. Evans (Cardigan) rather shocked his colleagues by voting for 
the Munich settlement. There are few Conservatives holding Welsh seats, 
but one of them, the ever-popular Major “‘ Jack’’ Herbert (Monmouth), must be 
mentioned as tipped for a governorship. 

Mr. Morgan Jones (Caerphilly, Labour) has been out in the West Indies as 
a member of the Commission inquiring into the disturbances there; illness 
forced him to return earlier than he had intended. 


Politicians have shared in the general migration from Wales. The out- 
standing ‘‘Welshman over the border” is Sir John Simon. Eighteen months 
ago he did not have a dog’s chance of becoming Prime Minister, but if Mr. 
Chamberlain were to resign to-morrow there is little doubt that the new Premier 
would be Sir John Simon; he first endeared himself to Conservatives by putting 
up the best defence of Munich from the Treasury bench—inan historic exchange 
with Mr. Churchill—and he has kept their hearts warm by a certain pliancy in 
the matter of finance. On the other side Mr. Hugh Dalton, who can be 
claimed as a Welshman by virtue of birth in Neath, has been having a big hand 
in shaping Labour foreign and defence policy. 

Mr. Rhys Davies (Westhoughton, Lancs., Labour) is another ‘‘Welshman 
over the border,” and in the debate on the Shops Bill he spoke up valiantly for 
his race. ‘‘I know a little about Woolworths,” he said. ‘They were bankrupt 
in America until they started in the Welsh community of Scranton, and then 
they were put on their feet again because the Welsh people have a habit of 
paying for everything they buy.” 3 

Long may they continue to be able to do so. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Lioyp Grorcz, 1863-1914. W. Watkin Davies. Illustrated. Pp. 460. i] 
Constable. 125. 6d. 


My Lioyp Gzorcz Diary. Tom Clarke. Pp. 245. Methuen. 125. 6d. 


Mr. Lloyd George is a magnificent but dangerous subject of biography: 
magnificent because in him were the seeds and many of the fruits of greatness, 
and because the arc of his life rose from nothingness to splendour and dramatic- 
ally sank again to nothingness; full of danger because it demands a reckless 
honesty and a far fuller documentation than seems possible during his lifetime. 
He is, too, a subject who will escape any biographer not endowed with many of 
his own brilliant qualities, for no amount of conventional narrative will ever 
create for posterity his scintillating, slippery personality. It is strange to think 
that that posterity includes the post-War generation, for it is plain fact that for 
men and women of the reviewer’s age Mr. Lloyd George has counted for next 
to nothing in public life. Occasionally he has spoken in the House, occasionally 
outside it, and we have heard him on Thursday afternoons at the Eisteddfod— — 
but he is the Farmer of Churt, not the Organiser of Victory, the sarcophagus of 
Radical Liberalism, not its symbol. These last years he has written books of 
international importance, and written them well, but the mortuary legend has 
been too much for him. He is not even an Elder Statesman, with a pig for 
Earl Baldwin’s pipe. Rather he has suffered such an exit as De Quincey in his 
best-known essay records of Mr. Toad-in-the-hole: “‘It became indispensable, 
therefore, to kick him out; which we did with universal consent, the whole 
company lending their toes uxo pede, as I may say, though pitying his grey hairs _ 
and his angelic smile. During the operation, the orchestra poured in their old 
chorus. The universal company sang, and (what surprised us most of all) 
Toad-in-the-hole joined us furiously in singing— 

Et interrogatum est ab omnibus—Ubi est ille Toad-in-the-hole? 
Et responsum est ab omnibus—Non est inventus.” 


But this is one side of the picture only. Mr. Davies’s study supplies the 
other—an extraordinary record of personal and political achievement. How 
much of it goes on the credit side? His determined fight to emerge from Welsh 
obscurity (the obscurest of all, perhaps); his brilliant advocacy of Welsh causes, 
more particularly Education, Licensing, and Disestablishment, at the beginning 
of his career; his heroic stand against the wickedness of the Boer War; his 
record at the Board of Trade; the budget of 1909; his share in depriving the 
House of Lords of its absolute veto; and, above all, the Insurance Bill of IgI rea 
he can await with complacency the verdict of even his enemies on all these. We 
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_ may never. revive the enthusiasm of the men of West Wales who divided time 
_ into ““Amser Duw” and ‘‘Amser Lloyd George,” but not even the brummagem 
_ umbrella has the same magic for millions as the ‘‘Lloyd George’ they live on 
_ when the breadwinner is ill. Mr. Davies quotes with approval these words of 
_ Philip Snowden towards the bitter end of his life: ‘‘I say this now, after twenty 
years’ experience of the National Health Act and the Unemployment Insurance 
_ Act, that these measures, with the amendments which have subsequently been 
made, are the two greatest measures of social reform ever placed upon the 
_ Statute Book. The Unemployment Insurance scheme has, I believe, saved 
_ this country from revolution in the long trade depression we have had since 
1929.” Ithink there will be few dissentients from the first part of this tribute, 
_ especially. Of his War work this can be said without contradiction: No one 
- would have done better, and it is doubtful whether any one else could have done 
- so well. If he did not ‘‘win the War”’ it is certain that he prevented the more 
_ foolish among his contemporaries, both military and civilian, from losing it. 


- Possibly this was the harder task of the two. And to all this we must add, 


- what none can deny, that he has not often been excelled in debate or oration, 
and that past the age of 70 he set himself to write more than a million important 


_ and fiercely debated words. On the other side may be set his aggressive 


ambition, his intense egotism, his political killings of friend as well as foe, his 
absolutely selfish control, on the facts we know, of the Party Chest, and his 
share in destroying the Liberal Party. Worse still, the shiftiness after 1918, ° 
and for South Wales the not-easily-forgotten treatment of the miners. But we 
are judging not an idealist (though he had his ideals, there can be no question of 
that) but a professional politician, and as such his record will stand comparison 
with any. Indeed, I cannot help thinking that the present Government and 
Opposition would not make a Lloyd George if they were all rolled into one. 
Mr. W. Watkin Davies’s study covers the period 1863-1914. My first 
objection to it is in a way unfair: 1914 is a desperately bad place to stop. It is 
like truncating a study of Napoleon as he slips away from Elba, or of Mussolini 
as the first gun booms in Abyssinia. There are two advantages: it saves 
competition with the War and Post-War Memoirs and spares both author and 
subject a consideration of the miserable decline since 1922. But even so, 1914 
is a bad place to stop. Ifa study of Mr. Lloyd George cannot come down to 
our own day, it should certainly continue till 1918, and possibly for four years 
more. That aside, the biography is still unsatisfactory. It is humdrum, and 
whatever Mr. Lloyd George was during the years in question, he was not 
humdrum. Partly this is the fault of Mr. Davies’s plodding prose, but more 
important is the circumstance that he never shows us the working of his subject's 
mind. His treatment is not dramatic enough. Think of the first term in 
_ Parliament. What were the reactions of this flashing individualist, this raiding 
Cymry, to his new surroundings? AA transcript of thoughts or words would 
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have been revealing here, and it could have been done without the modern 
biographer’s trick of probable invention. From friends, from family, from 


colleagues, it should not prove impossible to reconstruct. But throughout we — 
are kept too far from our man, and that is the book’s greatest fault. The treat- — 


ment of private and family life is perfunctory—which is good taste but bad 
biography. We want to see past the shirt-front, with a curiosity unbiological, 


Lesser criticisms are that loose ends appear now and again and that occasion- 
ally there is repetition of a kind that the proof-reader might well have pointed 


out. What became of Cymry Fydd? is a question that will strike many readers, 7 


and there seems need of clarification of the statement on page 198 that a presum- 
ably unmonied man like Mr. Lloyd George, with others, acquired in 1902 a 
controlling influence in the Daily News. And surely the Penrhyn case deserved 
fuller treatment; while the remarks on Welsh literature on pages 34 and 445, 
though not contradictory, suggest a momentary shift of viewpoint. But these 
are small matters. We can credit Mr. Davies with a competent and informative 
book, containing many excellent surveys of the political situation at critical 
moments in Mr. Lloyd George’s career. His plan is chronological and pains- 
takingly followed. Welsh readers will appreciate the Welsh slant of many of 
his judgments, and possibly endorse his opinion that ‘‘no man who is ignorant 


of Welsh, and who has not been brought up in the Welsh Radical-Dissenting | 


tradition, will ever prove a successful interpreter of the Lloyd George of pre-War 
days.” To sum up, this is a useful but not a definitive study of the first phase 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s career. The book is none the worse because Mr. 
Davies takes no more pains than Macaulay did to hide his political sympathies. 


Mr. Davies finishes in 1914. Mr. Tom Clarke starts in 1926, when he 
became Editor of the Daily News, now the News Chronicle, and finishes in 1933 
when he got the sack. The title of his book is misleading, and obviously a 
follow-up of My Northcliffe Diary. There are long stretches where Lloyd 
George hardly appears (rather a pitiful reflection of fact, I suppose); and there 
is little to record of him save that he farmed and wrote and was one more maggot 
in the corpse of the old Liberalism. It is an interesting book, though: on a big 
scale because of the Fleet Street editorial view of the death of a party (almost 
two parties, for 1931 is here in all its glory); on a small, for glimpses of a 
salutary kind at King George V running down the talkies he had never seen, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas capitalising his shortcomings and Lady Asquith her remini- 


scences, the frothiness of young Randolph Churchill, and the final fatuity of 


Ramsay Macdonald. It is written gaily enough, but does not hearten—unless 
in some a consideration of the dramatis personae encourages belief in the goodness 
of providence that things are not in an even bigger mess than they are. 


Gwyn Jonzs — 
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To THe Memory or Epwarp Tuomas. James Guthrie. No. 103 of a limited 


edition of 250 copies on Imperial 4to hand-made paper. tebe. The 
Pear Tree Press. £1 15. od. 


The contents of this volume are: a frontispiece portrait of Edward Thomas 
(a fine one) by Robin Guthrie; an essay, Edward Thomas: the Friend and the 
Artist, by James Guthrie; a reprint from the London Mercury of Mrs. Helen 
Thomas’s article, Edward Thomas’s Letters to W.H. Hudson; and four poems 
by James Guthrie, who is also responsible for the full and half-page illustrations 
and for many decorations to the text. The whole is an act of friendship to the 
memory of a distinguished man, and we in Wales may be grateful to its maker. 
I say ‘‘man’’ rather than ‘‘writer,’’ for Mr. Guthrie writes not so much on those 
aspects of his subject that are free to all readers of the essays and poems, but on 
the rich personality of his great friend of many years. His is a lovely essay, 
marked by that taste and reticence he commends in Edward Thomas’s own 
writing, and the more powerful as tribute and evocation because he refuses to 
wear his heart on his sleeve—as Thomas refused. ‘‘With praise, it seems to 
me,’’ says Mr. Guthrie, ‘‘we have nothing to do; we must not admire as though 
death gave a new reason for admiration which did not exist before. A man’s 
books are at last rather lonely things, things that must carry their own worth 
with them, or have none for ever. At odd times and places, to different people, 
they come and do their little quiet talking.” The essay is one of statement, not 
eulogy, and reproves the reviewer tempted to a consideration of those qualities 
of Edward Thomas’s work that ensure for it no undue loneliness so long as we 
value craftsmanship and integrity and find in the radiance of fine literature 
gleams of that godlike nature ever struggling against the brute in man. The 
insistence here is on the austere simplicity of Edward Thomas, his familiar 
virtues, his humanism. It is interesting to note that Mr. Guthrie found him 
“for all his Welsh blood, belonging to the great English landscape tradition 
with Morland, Old Crome, and the rest. He was attached to permanent, slow- 
moving affairs, and not concerned with trifles. Literature to him was the 
expression of a manly sincerity, a way of life.” 


Mr. Guthrie has the oldest private press now at work in England and expends 
love and care upon its productions. He believes strongly in the individuality 
of books and has conferred on this one a quiet strength and dignity. One can 
look a long way for a lovelier example of printing than the harmony of verse 
_and decoration on page 32. 


Gwyn Jones 
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Taste AND TEMPERAMENT. Joan Evans. 31 Plates. Pp. 128. Jonathan 


Cape, Ltd. ros. 6d. 


Most of us are agreed that appreciation of beauty is not mere/y a matter of 


subjective caprice; yet all of us have to admit the terrifying difficulty with which 


critical judgment is beset. What has the history of criticism to say on behalf of — 


any claim to universality or objectivity where the beauty of art is in question? 


It is this antinomy which forms the background of Dr. Joan Evans’s ‘‘study of | 


psychological types in their relation to the visual arts.” 

Before we can hope to secure any valid generalisation on the nature of beauty, 
study must be made, she contends, not only of the thing perceived but of “the 
man who perceives it.’’ Careful scrutiny of those minds most deeply responsive 
to art reveals unmistakable correspondence between certain quite clearly defined 
temperaments and the kind of art towards which their appreciation is most 
instinctively and intimately directed. 

Dr. Evans begins by stating a principle which she is certainly justified in 
placing in the forefront of any discussion involving a historical review of art. 
Her method, she asserts—the division of appreciative minds into different types 
defined through ‘“‘the conception of temperament’’—must be employed “‘less 
scientifically than humanistically.” The inherent variations of human character 
rule out, she thinks, statistical and graphic methods, and can be fruitfully studied 
not “‘in their simplest and crudest forms, but rather in their most accomplished 
and most mature.’’ While endorsing this, I suggest that the opposition of 
humanism to science does not quite bring out its force. But investigation of 
temperament differs necessarily from the norm of scientific work with its reduc- 
tion of all material to statistics and its grouping of everything in the s:mplest 
and most elementary forms available. The only criticism to be passed here is 
that the author did not herself insist on the essential accuracy of this so-called 
humanistic method which, contrarily to scientific method in the strict sense and 
in its own severely delimited field, strives to view its material at largest scope 
and in ripest development. 

In her classification of temperaments, Dr. Evans follows Jung in Psychological 
Types. The basal opposition of extraversion to introversion is retained, while 
the fourfold classification at which she arrives and through which she works is 
gained by the addition of “‘quick’’ and “‘slow” as conditioning variants. The 
scale on which the work is planned is too small to admit of the four types— 
quick extravert, quick introvert, slow extravert and slow introvert—being placed 
against a background sufficiently large and comprehensive to enable the reader 
to gauge the justice of the classification. Yet even should the scheme be found 
to require modification, it promises to grip the difficulties of the problem. 

The quick extravert, through his immediate and unconditioned response to 
the outer object, turns towards an art whose emotion is obvious—an art of 
strong, but not austere, feeling. Of all the temperaments, therefore, he falls 


ff 


\ 
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most readily under the sway of the dream-inducing and hypnotic quality of art 
—the art of Botticelli, for example, of Raphael, Tintoret, and Correggio. He 
feels the sensual power of art, yet not grossly so. Formalist appreciation, in 
the high sense, is the prerogative of the quick introvert. ‘‘Chinese art perfectly 
answers his need,” or, more generally, the arts of China and of France. Most 
delightful at this point is the adroitness with which Dr. Evans places Mr. Clive 
Bell exactly in his own proper box. Indeed, the box almost looks as if it had 
been specially created for him, with such precision of smoothness do critic and 
container fit each other. The slow extravert is said to possess ‘‘the least 
Spontaneous appreciation of visual art.’’ Outwardly directed, yet conditioned 
and deliberate in his response to the object, he finds revealed in the art of his 
predilection a factual, geometrical or even utilitarian basis; and to make sure of 
this he tends to include the aesthetically extraneous within the supposed artistic 
sphere. All too naively he betrays his interest in the descriptive painting against 
which Mr. Clive Bell inveighs—“‘painting,” in the words quoted by Dr. Evans, 
“in which forms are not used as objects of emotion, but as means of suggesting 
emotion or conveying information.” The disinterested emotion of pure 
aesthetic joy is but rarely felt by this type. Too brief is the space devoted to 
“the slow introvert, who strives to understand so much.”” The appreciation of 
visual art is zot his ruling passion, and serves but as a vague background against 
which to place his love of music which, for him, is primary and commanding, 
though poetry has a genuine, if secondary, claim upon his affections. 


The four types will, of course, have their representatives among the creative 
artists—the quick extraverts in E] Greco, for example, and William Blake, who 
alike paint “‘hardly a picture in which at least one figure is not contradicting 
gravity’; the quick introverts, of which Mantegna is the archetype, manifesting 
by sharp contrast a strong sense of weight; the slow extraverts, as conspicuously 
Michelangelo, tending towards the dynamic and the tensional ; while in the 
search for the pure slow introvert, transition is made from visual art to music, 


Perhaps more help might have been afforded to the reader through considera- 


tion of the extreme type. For it is through the extreme case that insight is 


gained into the inner relation between the temperament and the corresponding 


type of art. The reader cannot indeed but feel that Dr. Evans enjoys a magnifi- 


cent perspective, but he cannot find the precise standpoint from which, with 
her, he could command just such clearly focussed vision. As suggested before, 


_ the scope of the book hardly admits of this; yet at the point where, through the 


inner logic of the classification, the necessity is felt for the transition from the 
visual arts to music and poetry, the key to the total situation a/most seems to 
come within the reader’s grasp. The principal criticism that I have to make 
is that the key still remains a hairsbreadth beyond his finger tips. 

= J. H. Tuorsurn » 
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Turee Men Maxe a Wortp. Andrew Marvell. Pp. 286. Gollancz. 
75. 6d. i 


GareTH THE PLtovucHMAN. Thomas Macdonald. Pp. 416. Thornton 
Butterworth. 85. 6d. 


Jusmzz Joun. Alun Llewellyn. Pp. 290. Arthur Barker. 75. 6d. 


Three Men Make a World is a good thriller with a double bend in the plot. 
It begins with hunted men who know the secret of a bacteriological discovery 
You think—a beneficent discovery, the hunters villains. But at the first bend 
it seems that the significant test-tube contains bacteria which coagulates 
petroleum and is highly mobile, so that if it were let loose in the world all 
machines would presently cease to function. You think the hunters who want 
to destroy it are quite right. And then at the second bend you have war 
imminent, and the three men of the title, the writer, the scientist, the manual 
worker, debating whether they ought not to use the tube to (2) blackmail war- 
mongers into good behaviour, () if that failed, make impossible modern welfare 
and force men to return altogether to a simpler way of life. 


Meanwhile the British Museum, where the tube has been cleverly concealed 
in a piece of pottery, is blown up in an air-raid and the fatal spores distributed. 
Machines stop work, but not before typhoid germs have been let loose on the 
country from aeroplanes. Perhaps permitting this scourge is rather begging 
the question; would the communities pictured in the last chapter have been 
possible unless most of the population had been wiped out? As it is, England 
Is a very nice place to live in for the remainder; a literary-minded person is able | 
to buy up the whole of the Bodleian for fifty cows and two bulls. But, says the 
hero honestly, ‘“‘Our difficulties lie ahead.” 


It will be gathered that there are passages in this entertaining book over 
which those who like to may stop and think. In that, it resembles Mr. Marvell’s 
other political-scientific thriller Minimum Man. And it is proper to mention 
here that Mr. Marvell’s Welsh friends know him personally and journalistically 
as Mr. Hywel Davies. 


Gareth the Ploughman, an agreeable story of a young lad’s life as cowman and 
later (according to custom) ploughman on a small Cardiganshire farm, would 
gain if it were less diffuse. The scenes of his daily work are splendidly done; 
we could read with pleasure much more detail of this. There is charm in Mr. 
Macdonald’s ability to put himself at the point of view of his characters; with 
them we feel the village and the chapel are the centre of the world, while London 
is only dimly apprehended as a far-off city where women are for sale. But when 
Gareth falls in love with Ivana, the girl from Australia, the story becomes less 
convincing. (Incidentally, would any Welshman, old enough to handle 2 
plough before leaving his native land, ever learn in any far corner of the earth 
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to drop his h’s?) Ivana returns to Australia, but Gareth lingers because he 
feels fated to fulfil the prophecy of an old wizard that he is both to be the cause 
of injury to his master and to win a nation’s applause. The first is fulfilled 
when he capitulates (rather ignominiously) to the charms of his master’s 
daughter, who promptly takes a chill and dies; the second when he wins both 
Crown and Chair at the Eisteddfod. We leave him about to emigrate. 


Mr. Macdonald’s style is staccato and would lose little of its real vividness 
were it less so. One may quarrel with odd phrases: “‘the valley, snaked by a 
river’ —‘‘snaked” is unpleasing as an intransitive verb, quite horrible when 
made transitive. But equally there are minor felicities, such as ‘‘a brook always 
murmured with the stones in its throat,” or (on the same page) ‘“‘he was called 
quarter-to-three because of the angle of his feet when he walked.” _In the latter 
one recognises the authentic touch of the Welsh village. 


And now for Fubilee Fohn. ‘‘High-spirited”’ is the adjective for this breath- 
less fantasy of an old man from a Welsh village who decides not to return from 
London with the rest of the excursion but to see life for himself. Speaking 
nothing but his own language, he visits cocktail parties, night-clubs and much 


_ stranger places, and is taken for somebody’s rich uncle to whom shady customers 


desire to talk business to their own advantage; but he triumphs everywhere, and 
when his anxious and indignant friends catch him up he turns the tables and 


_ does all the reproving himself. 


Myranwy Pryce 


No-one Wants Poetry. By Eliot Crawshay-Williams, with wood engravings 
by Myfanwy Haycock. Pp.66. Newtown: The Welsh Outlook Press. 
35.4 6d.. 


‘*No one wants poetry—man’s attent is keyed 

', To cruder cadences. Murder and rape; 

_ Who bumped off Smith; will Mrs. Jones escape 
That did her. baby in; armaments; speed; 
How to get money quick by chance or trick; 
The way to eat too much and not be sick; 
The latest film star, bruiser, crime, or clew, 


[These hold humanity . . .” 


and through sixty-odd lively pages Mr. Crawshay-Williams proceeds to deplore 
in—for a modern—surprisingly easy and poetic verse, the grossness of 
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rich fat women, the tragedies of man-bespoiled nature and of those who stand 


‘*Starving with naught to do, - 
Starving on the pavements, while _ 
In rich rooms within a mile 
Bodies bloated, over-fed, 

Guzzle, gorge, and go to bed.” - 


The poet is aware of worse to come; 


‘But by that day, I’m glad to say, 
Thank God, I shall be dead.” 


Alongside this pessimism—a genuine reaction, free from the feigned superior- 
ity of the too-sensitive aesthete—there is a redeeming awareness of the living 
warmth of human relationships, contrasting uncomfortably with the world 
outside, made cold by scepticism and unbelief and sordid by man’s exploitation 
of man. The poem called ‘‘When Man is Old” contains a fine philosophy for 
the individual, which still fails, however, to dispel the suspicion that that same 
individual’s environment leaves less and less room for poetry of any kind— 
whether he wants it or not. 

The poetic standard is not always high; in fact it is often no more than good 
nonsense verse. But there can be no doubt at all about the sincerity of the 
thought—a rare enough virtue. 

The low price at'which this attractive volume is published, and the undoubted 
merit of most of the poems and of Miss Haycock’s engravings (of which I 
particularly liked the one representing God in a tweed cap discovering beauty 
in an ironmonger’s shop window), make it an outstanding bargain. 


T. Ce 


ALSO RECEIVED | 


BrstiorHeca Critica, New Series, Vol. I. A register of publications relating 
to Wales and the Celtic peoples and languages for the years 1929-1933. 
Pp. viii + 422. National Library of Wales. 5s. 

REPoRT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWELFTH CONFERENCE OF LIBRARY 
AvtHoritizs iv Watzes AND Monmoutusuire. Held at Aberystwyth, 
November 3, 4, 5, 1938. Pp. 78. National Library of Wales and The 
Press Board of the University of Wales. Wrappers 1s. Cloth 2s. 
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EDITORIAL 
GWYN JONES 


Ce eed two hundred years ago Henry Fielding gave the world a study 
of human greatness at once ironic and intellectual. So far as we can judge 

it did no good, save putting some much-needed “ready” in the author’s 
gaping pocket, and I am not vain enough to think my glimmer will illumine 
appreciably the messy corners so soon blanketed from his strong light. But 
the continuity of letters is real to not more than one in a thousand, and for the 
rest of us the tritest of truths must be trumpeted afresh generation after genera- 


tion. If error is a swamp, we may regard each reiteration of truth as a pebble 


thrown into it. If enough pebbles are thrown, one day it must fill up, un- 
less the quag goes bottomless as hell to the Antipodes. And even then—to 
maintain the metaphor—we are better off with pebbles not slime in our hands. 
_ Since I began to exercise an independent critical judgment in literature, 
I have grown increasingly certain of this : That if once a man gets into the 
textbooks he can never get out again. The histories of literature are inlaid 
with lustreless stars, possessed only of the deceiving appearance of light travel- 
ling through time as the brilliance of long-since-exploded planets reaches us 
through infinities of space. And naturally, the converse of this is true : That 
if a man fails during his lifetime to get into the textbooks he is almost certainly 
out for keeps. Scholars may savour him and pedants smell over him, disserta- 


_ tions appear, or even an opus, but the guarantee of immortality lies nine times 


out of ten in the cheap reprints. His claim to greatness in the popular sense 
depends on the million echoes of ignorance, on whose clamorous note he will 


be floated safe to posterity. If this is true, or only partly true, see what an 


advantage the politician has over the poet, the demagogue over the dramatist. 
They benefit immediately from our present confusion of famous and well-known, 
and endlessly from the hypnotic value of a repeated name. ‘‘Let us now praise 


famous men,” cried the biblical laudator of past time, “‘and our fathers who 


begat us” ; thus supplying a pretty contrast of the vague and the definite. 
With the second part of his injunction there will be few to quarrel, though the 
other fellow’s ancestors, domestic and tribal, seem less deserving than our own ; 
the difficulty comes when we look for the famous men who deserve praise. 


Nero was a famous man—is a famous man, indeed. He murdered his 
mother, debauched his sister, tortured thousands, and like so many other 


distinguished Romans found most distinction in cruelty. Caligula and Helio- 
_ gabalus were and are famous, and Julius Caesar is universally esteemed as great. 


There is no hesitation in our minds about Napoleon and Kitchener and Don 
John of Austria ; while from time to time nature spews up men who take as 
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though by divine right the title “the Great.” Alexander, Carolus Magnus © 


(whom you will know as Charlemagne or Karl der Grosse, according to which 


bank of the Rhine you like better), Frederick the Great of Prussia: never 


St. Francis the Great or Shakespeare the Great or Pasteur the Great. Yet 
though we deny these latter the title we do not deny them the praise : by the 
employment of one charitable adjective we lump together in estimation saints 
and sadists, poets and conquerors, the healers and destroyers of mankind. 

Let us examine our terms. This sounds easy but is really very difficult. 
First, I should say that nothing has done and is doing more harm to our sense 
of values than the confusion of greatness and goodness, ‘‘ whereas,” said Fielding 
in the preamble to Yonathan Wild, ‘‘no two things can possibly be more distinct 
from each other, for greatness consists in bringing all manner of mischief on 
mankind, and goodness in removing it from them.”” The words “‘the Great” 
as a title serve the purpose of a banner flapping so near our eyes that we cannot 
see the puniness of its bearer. Or it is the advertizing slogan which by its 
catchiness convinces against all common sense. As specious but less under- 
standable than the plaudits of the conquered in Albania and Spain, or the 
medieval address of welcome to the brute you feared would damn your town to 
rapine and flame. We do not think of the Norse King Olaf as a saint because 
his countrymen called him “‘helgi” (holy). We know that whatever he did 
to advance Christianity was done for his own political ends, and that his means 
were the familiar weapons of conquest, bloodshed, cold-blooded torture and 
executions. He had reached early the modern totalitarian doctrine : Think 
my way or perish! He was a brigand with a national commission. But as we 


refuse to swallow his saintliness, so we should refuse the title of ‘‘the Great” or — 


be quite certain what we mean by it. 
If we accept Fielding’s distinction between greatness and goodness we are 


a long way on the right road. He himself admired most of all an open generosity _ 
of soul, and the majority of us will agree that kindliness, tolerance, and decency — 


are the qualities most likely to lubricate well the creaking joints of our modern 


world. ‘The passionate ideals have their place, and moral and spiritual exalta- 


tions, but those others are more immediately useful. Similarly, we can expect 
agreement that cruelty, intolerance, greed, and meanness are our chief foes ; 
and these, upon examination, are found to be characteristic of the Great. With 
the private lives of public men we have little to do: they may be dainty eaters 
or guzzlers, teetotal or sottish, chaste as icicles or rank as the stews, kind fathers 
or wife-beaters. It is the way their personalities and actions impinge on ourselves 
that concerns us. Thus, I cannot see in German propagandist publications 
pictures of Herr Hitler smiling affectionately amongst the flaxen-haired children 
of his subjects without remembering the Jewish refugees ; and General Franco’s 
reputation as a great Christian gentleman is forever blasted in my eyes by 


memories of maimed babies carried because they had no legs to walk on over the 
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Pyrenees in winter. To his own children, if he has any, the new conquistador 
may be a devoted parent; that is his own affair: to these others he has been a 
monster, and that should be ours. Fielding has some sound things to say 
here too: 


“It seems therefore very unlikely that the same person should possess 
them both [greatness and goodness]; and yet nothing is more usual with 
writers, who find many instances of greatness in their favourite hero, than to 
make him a compliment of goodness into the bargain ; and this, without 
considering that by such means they destroy the great perfection called 
uniformity of character. In the histories of Alexander and Caesar we are 
frequently, and indeed impertinently, reminded of their benevolence and 
generosity, of their clemency and kindness. When the former had with 
fire and sword overrun a vast empire, had destroyed the lives of an immense 
number of innocent wretches, had scattered ruin and desolation like a whirl- 

_ wind, we are told, as an example of his clemency, that he did not cut the throat 
of an old woman, and ravish her daughters, but was content with only 
undoing them. And when the mighty Caesar, with wonderful greatness of 
mind, had destroyed the liberties of his country, and with all the means of 
fraud and force had placed himself at the head of his equals, had corrupted 
and enslaved the greatest people whom the sun ever saw, we are reminded, as 
an evidence of his generosity, of his largesses to his followers and tools, by 
whose means he had accomplished his purpose, and by whose assistance he 
was to establish it.” 


To conclude the homily: Either we must abandon the words ‘‘the Great” 
to those in possession or start a process of revaluation. I am frightened to 
recall how many of the great figures of our early days are murderers, torturers, 
lechers, and fools. They carry a gallant disguise, of course, of trappings and 
antiquity: crowns, medals, helmets, and orders. When they are British their 
heads reach the clouds, and through the rifts nimbuses appear. Then as we 
grow taller, they grow shorter. Divinities shrink to kings, saints to churchmen, 
statesmen to politicians; warriors find their level. This comes less of an increased 
knowledge than the ability to interpret it. Just how much history is in need of 
reinterpretation I leave to the historians, with a protest against the viciousness 
of free limelight for blood-boltered beasts and treacherous poltroons, and the 
-romanticizing of their disgusting lives. 
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CHINA BOY 
IDWAL JONES 


FIRST beheld Pon Look twelve years ago, and even then he was the oldest 

human creature in Fiddle Creek township. It was on top of Confidence Hill 

one August day, when the pines were withering in the terrific heat and the © 
road was a foot deep in white dust. Pon Look came over the brow of the hill, — 
from below. | 

He waddled like a crab, leaning on a staff, and extreme age had bent his body ~ 
at a right angle to his stunted legs. His physiognomy was fearsome, like a 
Chinese actor’s in a print. His head was sunk forward, so that his ears were in 
line with his shoulders, and the protuberant chin was adorned with sparse 
silvery hairs. For all he had the aspect of a galley-slave, he progressed smartly, 
slewing that head continually from side to side with a strange grace. He 
seemed to be propelling himself through the heat waves with that sculling 
movement. He had something alive, which he held in check with a rope. It 
was a large, feline animal, with a bobbed tail and a funny wicker hat fitting over 
its head, like a muzzle. At intervals this beast leaped into the air, and, uttering 
frantic cries, tore furiously at the muzzle with its forefeet. It had eyes as 
glittering as topazes. It was asuperb catamount. Pon Look no more minded 
its antics than if they were the antics of a mosquito. 

I offered Pon Look a cigar. His face wreathed instantly with smiles, and — 
he took it shyly. Laughter wrinkles creased his smooth high forehead. 

“*You are taking your pet out for a breath of air?” 


“‘Pet?”’ he queried. Meanwhile the catamount was whirring insanely in the — 
dust, at taut rope, with the velocity of a squirrel in a cage. ‘‘Pet?—oh, no—I 
jus’ catch heem now in the canyon.’ 

““What are you going to do with him?” 


Pon Look gave a fierce yank at the rope. ‘‘Oh—lI tame him first. Thenin — 
two weeks, if not fliendly, I kill him.” 

Heaven only knows how Pon Look, dried-up like a cricket, captured these 
monsters. Certain it was that he was wise in the arcana of nature, and cunning ~ 
in the manipulation of willow forks, ropes, knots, and all the little tricks of _ 
leverage. Once a month, at least, he rattled down the steep road in his buck- — 
board, with a wildcat, a cougar or a brown bear in the crate behind. These 
beasts he sold to merchants in the Chinatown of San Francisco, who liked them — 
because they drew crowds before the shops. = 


Though he sold his spoils for a bagful of money, he invariably came back to 
j 
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Fiddle Creek without a dime. He had his little failings. Fan-tan, bottles of 
ng-ka-py, dinners of pickled goose for his old cronies, bouts with the poppy, and 


_ nights of amorous dalliance—that was how the money went. 


As a sort of watchman, he tyrannized over a domain of three square miles, 
covered with chaparral, snake-infested and repellent in summer, and no more 
desirable in the rainy season. It had once been called Summerfield’s Place. 
Some bank held it in lien, or it was held in mortmain. _ It is of no consequence. 
On top of this hill Pon Look lived alone. 

When he was born, I never learned, nor could he himself guess. Even his 
beginnings were as shrouded in mystery as his end. In Fiddle Creek and 
Tamales there were ancients who had come to this part of California in the 
fifties, but had to admit grudgingly that Pon Look was there before them. A 
Digger Indian squaw averred that he was there before she was born. At the 
time of this declaration she was sixty, so I am probably not wrong in setting 
Pon Look’s age at this meeting as about eighty-five. The school-children in 


_ Sonora looked upon him with as much awe as Boston infants would a resurrected 


Pilgrim. Still, Pon Look was sometimes articulate. 

He began his career at the age of ten, as stable boy to La Penelli. A few old 
prints, a casual note in a diary written by an Argonaut who had applauded her 
exploits—this is all one can find concerning La Penelli. This person was a 
gymnast who performed in John Rowe’s Olympic Circus in Kearny Street in 
1850. That was the first outdoor entertainment in San Francisco. One 
Sampson was its star, clown, harlequin, and chariot driver. But what the 
pioneers most applauded was the lady act, wherein the ravishing Penelli turned 
somersaults on the back of a galloping white horse. This being the only female 
exhibition in the city, Rowe made considerable money, until the equestrienne 
got drunk, and the secret was out. It was Sampson, who had disguised himself 
with a white wig and an ingenious system of padding. The Olympic habitues 
were furious, and there was talk of lynching the proprietor. ‘To make things 
worse for Rowe, one Foley set up a rival circus a block away, and exhibited 


_ freaks—the best being Iron Jaws, who could bite through six pieces of pioneer 


ie at one time. This feat he performed daily until some disgruntled patron 


inserted a tin pie late in the strata and wrecked his maxillary leverage. 


The circus business declining, Sampson withdrew with his horse and China 
boy, and took to loafing in the Boomerang Saloon, the rendezvous of British 


_ gentlemen. Here roast beef, Yorkshire pudding, and pale India ale were 


procurable. Once a week, a genuine Stilton cheese, venerable with age, 
double-creamed and mouldy, was roasted on the spit. The Times and Galignant’s 
Messenger were on file. ; 

The spoken drama was looking up; Sampson went in for Shakespearian roles, 
and set off with a barnstorming troupe into the foothills. Pon Look drove the 
coach, with scenery and costumes lashed behind, all over a dozen counties. 
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Twenty months later, after an altercation with the rest of the company, Sampson 
absconded with the funds, and started back for England. Pon Look, who went 
back to the city, spent weeks in futile search for his master, but Sampson had 
gone to the bottom of the sea in the ill-fated Brother Fonathan. 


II 


The youth mooned in the alleys of Chinatown, half dead with grief, and 
smitten with a nostalgia for the hills. He apprenticed himself to a Cantonese 
cobbler who kept a booth near the plaza, and worked with such diligence that 
he mastered the craft in eight months, and made for himself covertly a pair of 
fine high boots. They were wrought of Chili oxhide, oak-tanned and 
- embroidered with dragons. He burnt a hundred candle-ends stitching on that — 
pair of boots. They had to be good, for he had a hard road ahead of him. 

Without saying good-bye to a soul, Pon Look tramped back into the hills, — 
going by the devious Mariposa route into the region of the Southern Mines. 
He wore a coolie hat, flat-crowned, and a dolman, like an actor. At some of the 
camps the miners were kind and gave him bread; at other camps he was stoned, ~ 
and bloody-eyed gaunt dogs were turned loose on him. He passed wanderers 
who limped by in tattered shoes, or else dragged along weary and swollen feet 
bound in rags. They cursed, never because they were hungry or hopeless, but 
because of their feet. The sharp quartz slashed their soles, and split open their 
toes like figs, so that they left bidet in their tracks. Pon Look rejoiced that he 
himself was well shod. 

One day he heard loud singing by the side of the road, and there on a rock sat 
a venerable old man with a snowy beard. He held an open book, and his — 
aspect was so benign that Pon Look paused in reverence. 

“Well, well, John—stop and rest a while,” said the old man holding out — 
both hands in greeting. His head was bare, he carried a heavy staff, and his 
feet were swathed in burlap. ‘‘Come and have a cup of tea.” | 

. 
) 


Pon Look was touched. The aged one built a fire of pine cones, and brewed — 
tea, which he shared with the boy from one pannikin. Between draughts he 
roared scraps of hymns. Pon Look was taking another swallow of tea, when 
_ his skull was struck with such violence that he fell senseless. It was night 
ang he awoke. The beautiful old man was gone, and so were Pon Look’s 

ne boots. 


He shunned the road after that, and made his own path through the woods and 
over the hillsides. He would have thrown away his dolman to ensure himself 
against further attack, but the pockets were handy to carry bread and rice in. 
Towards nightfall, as he was about to cross a road, sounds of lamentation fell 
upon his ears. He concealed himself behind a clump of juniper. A man 
came riding on an agile gray pony. He wore a Mexican sombrero, with a 
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horse-hair strap under his prow of a nose. His teeth were protruding, like a 
rat’s; his wizened face was pockmarked; his eyes were a dead black, and 
humorous. To the pommel of his saddle was attached a long rope wound in 
bights about the necks of eight Chinese who tripped and stumbled behind. 
Pon Look trembled at the sight. What would be their fate? Later he could 
guess, for he learned that the rat-toothed man was the bandit Murietta, a merry 
and bloody personage. | 

Clearly, he had to be discreet above all else. For days and nights he kept 
off the trails, and never ventured across country until he had first surveyed the 
land froma height. The second week he fell in with a party of fifteen Cantonese, 
foot-sore and staggering under the weight of their loaded baying-poles. These, 
too, groaned and whined, being under the command of a harsh giant, a hairy 
Manchurian who set the pace, for he was unencumbered and had long legs. 
This captain had been a dealer in jargoon, moonstones and beryls in Foo-Chow, 
and was on his mad way to explore the upper reaches of the Tuolumne in search 
of like things. He permitted Pon Look to tote a heavy sack of millet in 
recompense for company and safe convoy. 

This was the party that made the great strike of Summerfield Flat. That 
night they had encamped in a narrow valley littered with boulders and gravel, 
a strip of land so barren that it sustained merely chamiso bush and a few lodge- 
pole pines. In digging for a fire-pit, a shovel turned up a strip of blackened 
metal. It was gold. Forthwith, with yells and sweating, everybody plied 
tools, and the Flat was discovered to be paved with shards and shields of gold, 
an inch thick, flattened by glacier action, and under no more than two feet of 
ground. By dawn, when they had dug and piled up tons of gold, a great and 
appalling discouragement came over them. Even the jargoon merchant was 
filled with inquietude. What was so plentiful must necessarily be valueless. 
All hurried away from that spot of disillusionment. 

_ The big Manchu and his party in time returned, loudly cursing the day they 
had set forth, for luck was against them. They found the Flat throbbing with 
tumult and life. It was plowed deep, swarming with men like maggots in a 

honeycomb. Over six million dollars’ worth of gold was being taken out. 
The Cantonese, screaming like magpies, beat their captain with staves, and he 
crawled away, out of his wits with chagrin. 

It was then that Pon Look got a glimpse of the truth that was to abide with 
him to the end of his days: adventure and travel are the futile expedients of the 

_ foolish to escape from themselves. His companions scattered, but he stayed on. 


IIt 


Across from the Flat was a narrow pass in a long mountain of black, igneous 
rock. The mountain was in a semi-circle, and encompassed many miles of the 
only green land in the countryside. It was moist from hidden springs, and the 
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virgin soil, overlaid with a humus of centuries, was phenomenal in its richness. 
Old Man Summerfield owned-it. He was a hard-scrabble Vermont farmer 
who lived in a good house with his haggard wife. He waylaid cattle from the 


ox-trains, and decoyed them into the enclosure. They bred calves, and he ~ 


grew passably rich. He dwelt in antipathy with his neighbors, who at night 
frequently took pot-shots at him. It was on the domains of this ogre that Pon — 
Look trespassed. The owner came riding out with a rifle. 


‘‘What do you want here, you yellow limb? Get off my place 
‘A job,” responded Pon Look. 


After some reflection, the farmer manoeuvred Pon Look, as if he were a stray 
ox, and drove him to the cow-house. 

‘‘Live there,” he snarled. ‘‘You’ll find some sacks to sleep on.” 

Pon Look entered upon his duties, and became known as Summerfield’s 
China Boy. There were twenty-five head of cattle, and it was his function to 
ride about on horseback and keep a wary eye on them, and if they showed 
symptoms of bursting, to dismount and stab them in the belly with a trochar. _ 
Because of the succulence of the grass they would overeat and suffer from 
bloat. . 

He acquired a sympathy with these animals, and in his solicitude would keep 
them moving incessantly, and try to retain them where the grass was somewhat 
less luxuriant. One night a handsome black bull escaped through the pass and 
vanished. Probably it got carved into steaks by unscrupulous neighbors. 
Old Man Summerfield frothed through his beard. He raged at Pon Look. 

‘“‘What am I paying you board for, hey? To lose cattle for me? If that 
happens again—you get kicked out!” _ 

The boy was aghast. There was every likelihood that it would happen again. 
It was then that he conceived the idea of building a wall around the ranch. It 
was a felicitous idea. Along one side of the low cliff was a talus of lava boulders; 
material right to hand. The stuff was in every size, from pebbles the bigness 
of a fist to rocks the size of a huge hog, and all rounded by aeons of time. The 
most of them resembled footballs, and were known locally as nigger-heads. 

He built a stone-boat, trained a cadgy old ox to haul it, and began to close 
the pass. He built a wall six feet high, and three-and-a-half wide, with a 
wooden gate in the middle. The quarry was a quarter-mile distant, and his 
tools were a crowbar and an end of plank. The job was finished after a year of 


Fed 


back-breaking toil and the cost of Pon Look’s right toe. Old Man Summerfield 


was so proud of this entrance that he spent hours on the gate so people could see 
him as they drove by. 


It was a notably fine gate, portentous and eye-taking. It was a gate that 
connoted landed respectability, and its psychological effect was curious. Old 
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Man Summerfield swelled with self-esteem. He loafed at the saloons in the 
camp, and leading talk to the job, arrogated to himself all the credit for its 
design and building. 


“It’s all in handling the ma-terial,” he would say. ‘‘You got to know how 
to lay them boulders and lock ’em so they won’t roll off like balloons. They’s 
nothing like a good gate to keep the cattle in.” 


“A better gate ’ud be one that kept other folks’ cattle out,” some neighbor 
would remark, after Old Man Summerfield had left. 


The China Boy’s task was only just started. He now began to haul boulders 
to close in the southern and open arc of the circle. He lived on a diet of boiled 
beef and rice, which he cooked at his end of the cow-house, where he also slept. 
He arose before dawn, ate breakfast, then hitched the ox and boated a load of 
nigger-heads to the scene of operations. These he laid down before he returned 
to do the chores and attend to the milch cows. Not even after the rainy season 
was past was danger to the cattle over, and he had to be vigilant against the 
bloat. His masonry plan was to lay down the bottom tier, for the space of four 
miles, large boulders that required a trip apiece; then to superimpose smaller 
boulders, then loads upon loads of nigger-heads, until the wall was complete. 


Progress was slow. The stone-boat ox would cough, then die very soon, 
and Pon Look had to train another one; or the vehicle would wear out, and he 
had to build another. Old Man Summerfield’s wife, who had kept within the 
house and was wont to shout loud at night, gave up the ghost, so the master 
went to San Francisco to do some wooing, and being, as he said, “‘a particular 
man to please,” it was three months before he returned with her successor. 
The boy did the work of two men in the meanwhile, but had to suspend work 
on the wall. 

The new mistress was a fat shrew of a body, with a clacking tongue, and 
much displeased Pon Look by her interference. She made him beat carpets, 
trudge about the country to buy laying hens, and dig a garden. He submitted 
to it all, and arose an hour earlier, making a return trip with the stone-boat 
before sun-up. On one occasion, as he was passing by the house, she called to 
him to come in and wash the dishes. He said no. Whereupon she rushed at 
him with a broom and smote him violently as he stood in the yard. Pon Look 
took the blows without a murmur, and remained like a statue, with hands folded, 
while his mistress, still plying the broom, waxed hysterical. 


There was no budging Pon Look. She spun round to beat at his face. It 
was serene, but pallid. The lips bespoke an obstinate resolve, but the eyes 
gleamed mistily at her with pity and forgiveness. Mrs. Summerfield’s arms 
dropped, then she clutched at her throat, and staring at him walked backward 


into the house. 
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IV 


When Pon Look returned to the cow-house that night he found on his table — | 
a hot raisin pie. On the window-sill the next morning Mrs. Summerfield _ 
found the pie-plate, scrubbed with the sand so bright that it reflected the sun — 


like a mirror, and upon it a handful of the white daisies that grew nowhere 
except near the bog a mile distant. Pon Look had dined that night, as usual, 
on rice and beef. The mystified hens, before going to roost, had filled their 
craws with pastry and raisins. 


Thenceforward, Mrs. Summerfield treated Pon Look with a respect that was 
a compound of both affection and fear. On no pretext could he be induced to 
enter her house. She did not know what to make of him, so she left him alone. 
She ran the domestic establishment, but Pon Look, since the old man spent all 
day and half the night in the camp saloon, saw to the running of the ranch, the 
sale of the cattle and, of course, the construction of the wall. 


‘*You don’t have ter build that wall entire of rocks, China Boy,” she said one 
evening, when the indomitable mason, scrubbed, and in his fresh alpaca coat, 
stood surveying in the dusk the lengthening boundary of the ranch. ‘‘Wire’s 
just as good, and fence-stakes is cheaper than they was.”’ 


_ Pon Look gave a smile so expansive that his eyes disappeared in the creases. 
“‘Make ’um all stone, Mis’ Sommyfeel’—begin ’um stone, and finish ’um stone, 
allee same niggy haid.” : 

She plucked timorously at her alpaca apron. ‘“‘Oh, well, it’s you’re doing it, 
not us.” , 

Yet she took a pride in the fabulous immensity of the task. The editor of 
the county-town paper drove over one day and watched China Boy wrestling 
with the boulders. The next week he published a page story on the Summer- 
field’s stone wall. It was a monument to Mr. Summerfield’s enterprise and 
vision, he said; a testimony to the will, the perseverance and crag-like virtues 
that made New England great, etc. He dragged in quotations from the Latin 
poets. This story attracted a surprising lot of attention. Old Man Summer- 
field bought several copies, and wore them to rags in making a boozy tour of all 
the saloons in the county. People came to see, and amongst them were women 


who owned family coaches. Mrs. Summerfield made social contacts in this 
way, and finally joined the Ladies’ Aid Society, and bought a bombazine dress 


and a landaulette so she could ride over to the meetings. Her period of 
ostracism was over. 


The year 1879 was memorable in the annals of the family. Pon Look had 
completed the southern wall after the unremitting labors of twenty-seven years. 
Death enfolded Mrs. Summerfield that autumn, while she was pruning a 
rose-bush in her garden. Pon Look worked by lantern-light in the barn and 


| 
: 
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built an enormous hexagonal coffin to house her frail body. It was so heavy 
that eight men buckled under the weight as they carried it to the hearse. Old 
Man Summerfield bought a new silk hat for the occasion, and was very proud 
of it. The minister held a service in the parlor, with no less than six families in 
attendance; and all throughout the widower nursed the hat on his knees, in full 
view of the admiring assemblage. Pon Look participated by looking in 
through the open window. He did not attend the funeral at the Odd Fellows’ 
Cemetery, for there was much to do. 

_ He trudged all over the ground with a tape measure, and made mental 
calculations. He returned very late, and sat on the veranda to smoke a pipe in 
the moonlight. The old lady had latterly been quiet, and his thoughts were 
_ tinged with regret that she had gone. He was gratified that the master had 
taken things sensibly. A wind arose, and because it was cool, and he was afraid 
of the moon shining on his temples and making him mad, he got up to retire to 
the cow-shed. Between the lower bars of the gate something white caught his 
eye. He thought it one of the fluffy pom-poms that had been blown thither 
from the garden where the old lady had planted a clump of Holy Thistles. He 
drew nearer, picked up wonderingly a new silk hat, and found that the object 
was Old Man Summerfield’s snowy head. Whiskey and grief had done for 
him. 

There was some wearisome business with the coroner. Pon Look wanted to 
attend the funeral, but could not, for some excitable men detained him for a 
week in a stone room with bars at the window. He was released with palliative 
back-slappings and a handful of cigars after the inquest. He had been put to 
a great inconvenience, for the rains were now on, coming down like firm and 
slanting spears without let-up for days and days. He had to slosh around in 
the bog to lay a timber road across which to sled his rock, The Summerfield 
heir, an elderly nephew, took over the place a month afterwards. He was a city 
man, with a waxed moustache and a square-cut derby. He drank somewhat, 
and was inclined to be companionable. China Boy avoided him, looking 
rigidly ahead every time they passed. 

‘*How much longer that job, John?” he asked one day. 

**No can say.” : . 

‘Well, then, how long did it take to build all that wall? 

“‘Oh—thirty—thirty-five years.” 

“Good God!’ murmured the heir. | 


_. He sat under the trees dismally, like a strange bird. Then he panned for 


gold in various corners of the ranch, and did other foolish things. _He would 
sit hunched on the sacred gate, mope about whistling with a dirge-like note, or 
keep to the house and drink. He was a lonely and wistful interloper. All his 
actions lowered himself in China Boy’s esteem, and he knew it. China Boy 
strutted about with aloof and cold arrogance, and the heir’s morale ebbed. 
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Finally he accosted the mason and came to an understanding. China Boy was 
to keep an eye on the place, market the stock and keep a percentage for himself. 
Then he packed up his things in a wicker suit-case and went away for ever. — 


The Chinaman had the place to himself now, and sold off most of the heifers 
_ so they wouldn’t breed and rob him of time he could apply to building. The 
wall progressed handsomely. He had stretched barbed wire across the 
northerly side of the farm until the work should be finished. When that was _ 
done the place would be a paradise for cattle. They could cram themselves 
with lush grass in one part of the ranch, then chew the cud in the cropped field 
adjoining. That would be the end of bloat. China Boy worked incessantly, 
visited by no one except the banker who came along every quarter to represent 
the routed heir. In time the wall got itself done. It undulated for miles over 
uneven ground, but plumb, as straight as a furrow, without a single bend. The 
job had taken China Boy forty years to complete. By this time he was 
doubled with age, his pigtail white, and his hands rock-hard and stumpy. 


Vv 


It was in August, when China Boy went up to ring the nose of the little black 
bull, that he saw the ground was parched. Down he went on his knees in the 
middle of the field and pulled up a handful of soil. It was as dry as ashes. 
The cattle came around with their tongues, leathery and swollen, hanging out. 
Palsied with horror, China Boy arose, and shading his myopic eyes, turned 
round and round like a weather cock, and stared for a glimpse of green. The | 
entire ranch was as brown as a brick. Drouth had laid waste the ground as if 
with torches. 


He saddled a pony and galloped, pigtail a-flying, to the bank. The banker. 
when he heard the plaint, grumbled: ce 


“I knew there was a hoodoo on the damned place. It’s cooking hot, but I’ll 
come down and see.” 


Together they rode back. The banker drew up in the buggy before a new 
mine in the field adjoining the Summerfield ranch. Here were a tall gallows- 
hoist, with sheaves whirring, a mill from which poundings emanated, and an 
engine house with a high stick. The ditch alongside the road was filled with 
a roaring flood of water. } 


‘Ye-ah,” he grunted, pointing at the ditch with his whip. ‘‘That’s what I 
expected. The shaft has tapped the springs underlying the Summerfield flat. 
Might as well sell off the cattle, the place will be as dry as a volcano from now 
on.” Then he scratched his head. ‘‘I’ll have to send down some goats, 
Angora goats. Mebbe they’ll pay off the taxes. Guess we can cut down 
some timber, too. I'll have a look at it.” 


‘“CHINA BOY IgI 


China Boy got out and walked in a daze to the grove. The banker followed 
afoot, then paused when his guide appeared at the door of his cabin with a 
musket in his hands. 


“Cattle can go,” China Boy informed him, ‘‘but these trees they stay up, I 
watch ’um.”’ - 


And up they stayed. The story got about, for the banker, who had been 
taken by the handsomeness of the grove, told it on himself. ‘‘ An arbor-maniac, 
that’s what he is. He made that wall business a life-long job, so he could live 
right there among those trees. Poor old chap, I’ll have him pensioned off.” 


The banker kept his word, but China Boy drove a hard bargain. His terms 
for being superannuated were the weekly dole of five pounds of corn flour, a 
piece of bacon, six cartridges, and a quart of whiskey, all to be delivered at the 
cabin. 


Thereafter China Boy lived in the grove. Two hundred trees! Lordly 
sugar-pines, gold traced with black, like Porto-Venere marble. Five sequoias, 
so colossal that only after staring at them for twenty minutes did their size dawn 
upon you, and then with a finality that took you in the pit of the stomach like a 
blow. Wine-stemmed manzanitas, gnarled chaparral. The rest were all red- 
woods, with high fluted columns; and through their branches interlaced 
overhead the sunlight streamed in lines and cast disks of silver upon the dark 
trunks and the ochre ground twinkling with ants. It was something like the 
inside of a church. 


There was a wood for you! Visitors came rarely. Bearded blanket-stiffs, 
homeless men, tarried for a night on their way to the Middle Fork of the 
Stanislaus. An occasional prospector, reverent among trees, stayed sometimes 
two days. China Boy was their invisible host. He peered at them through 
the foliage, as if he were a bird, but never spoke to them, unless he perceived 
their shoes needed cobbling and he felt sure they could pay for the job, nothing 
less than a dollar, for even a philosopher must live. Aloof, and wrapped in an 
old army overcoat, he sometimes watched them all night, being afraid they 
would be careless with their pipes or forget to stamp out the embers of their 
camp fires. 

His house, hidden away in the trees, was rather a nice one, of a single large 
room, very high, and built of brick. Decades before, he had come across an 
abandoned express office, and had carried it thither, piecemeal, a bushel of 
brick at a time, and set it up exactly as it was before, even to the legend board 
above the doorway: ‘‘ Wells-Fargo Express.” 

It was a forest lover’s house, with blackberry bushes climbing into the 
window, hedgehogs and gray squirrels sunning themselves on the step, and 
pine cones dropping like cannon-balls on the roof. It held a cot, a stove, a 
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shoe-last, and a library that consisted in a wisdom-banner that hung on the _ 


wall. If he found you, after years of acquaintance, worthy enough, he would 
translate the wiggly ideographs thus: ; 

“Tt ig shame to be ignorant at sixty, for time flies like a mountain stream.” 

Here in this tree sanctuary that was of hoary age long before the Sung 
dynasty had started, China Boy had gone to school. He listened to the wind 
wrestling with the tree tops, to the language of the birds, the cries of the coyotes 
and owls, and other sounds that made the air articulate and vibrant. He loved 
to sit in the middle of his grove at night, still and pensive amid the falling 
leaves, like a rheumy-eyed hamadryad. 

At intervals he straggled afoot to Sonora, with shirt-tail out and the sun 
warded off by an umbrella: quite the gentleman of leisure. But these excursions 


bored him finally, and he desisted, except when he had to call at the bank to © 


complain about the quality of the whiskey. It was surprising what an educated 
palate he had. He wouldn’t let the grocer’s boy depart until he had first 
sampled the liquor ration. 

Two years ago he trapped a pair of fine wildcats, and carted them off to town, 
and tarried overlong. Some campers came to the grove and were careless with 
their fire. China Boy’s woods made a gorgeous blaze, singing and burning for 


ten hours, with the gray squirrels plumping down roasted, and the philosopher’s _ 


house turning to a black lump like fused glass. 


The story made five lines in the county paper. The forest ranger said 
afterwards that he had seen the Old-Man-Mad-About-Trees pull up to the 
ruins in his buckboard, look on a few minutes, then drive away. 


The banker was dubious. ‘‘Must have checked out through old age in the 
city,”’ he said, ‘‘else he would have come up to the bank. He drove an awful 
hard bargain over that whiskey. He had me paying eleven dollars a bottle for 
the stuff I used to get him at two before Prohibition. If anybody’s ahead of 
the game, it’s me.” 


. 
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THE FIRST DUINO ELEGY 


(This translation is dedicated to the memory of H.S.H. The Princess 
Marie von Thurn-Taxis-Hohenlohe, who first translated it into 
Italian.) 


Bur who among the angelic hosts would hearken 

if 1 cried aloud? And even if an angel swiftly took me 

to his heart, his overwhelming life would crush 

me quite. For the Beautiful is but the source of 

things o’erpow’ring, which barely we endure, 

and thus admire because it patiently disdains 

to break us. Each angel sheds terror and awe. 

And so with self-restraint the call-note of my 

mournful sobs I quell. Alas, whom can we to 

our will constrain? Neither angels nor men, and e’en 

the instinct-sly beasts are conscious that we 

are not quite at home in the visible world 

we can so well expound. Perhaps a mere tree 

upon a slope remains, and leaves its daily impress on 

our inward eye: mayhap the streets of yesterday 

abide, or the warped adherence of a habit 

which clings, and will not go because it found us pleasant. 
O, and the night, when the winds full of tidings of cosmos 
feast on our faces—who could forget night, the gently 
deceiving, the greatly desired, that weighs on lonely hearts 
so heavily? Is it more gracious to lovers? 

Alas, their fate they each with each do but conceal. 

You know that not yet! Cast the void from your arms 
to the spaces we breathe, and then perhaps the birds 

with flight more fervent will feel that ampler air. 


Yea, springtimes had need of you. And many a star 
presumed you felt its existence. From out the past 
a wave curled up again towards you, or as you 
passed an open window you heard a violin 
float beauty on the air, a mission revealing. 

But did you fulfil it? Were you not always so 
confused by expectation, as if all things proclaimed 
the advent of a lover? (Where will you house her, 
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for strange and potent thoughts pass in and out 

of you, and oftwhiles linger on at night?) : 

If such be your longing, then celebrate lovers, for their 
glorious emotion is still not immortal enough: 

those, the forsaken, whom almost you envy, for you 

found them more loving by far than gratified lovers. 

Each day attempt anew the praise beyond your reach. 

For lo, the hero’s fame outlives his fate, and even death 
for him is but a step towards his ultimate rebirth. 

But nature, exhausted, takes lovers back to herself 

as if no strength sufficed to give them life 

a second time. Have you been mindful of Gaspara 
Stampa, and praised her that a maiden forsaken, 

incited, has followed this lover so great, and wished 

she might be like her? Ought not these oldest of sorrows 
grow more fruitful for us? Is it not time that we, loving, 
should outgrow the beloved one and, trembling, transcend her, 
and be like the arrow that leaps from the bowstring, and is 
more than itself in its flight? For nothing is static. 


Voices, voices. Hearken, O my heart, as erstwhile saints alone 
did hearken for the call immense to sweep them . 
from the earth; but they, grown heedless, still kneeled on 
and heard it not for hearkening. Not that you the voice 
of God could bear; yet hearken to the wind-borne 
tidings, to the constant witness that in silence burgeons, 
and quivers now from those who died in youth to you. 
Which church so e’er in Naples or in Rome you entered, 
did not their fate tow’r up in calm to greet you, 

or a legend sublime—as lately the tablet in 

Santa Maria Formosa—proclaim their lofty fame? 

What do they wish of me? Gently I must shed 

the make-believe injustice which at whiles . 

impedes how slight so e’er their spirit’s pure movement. 


How truly strange to live no more on earth, 

to raze out habits scarcely learned from memory, 

and roses, and other things which gave such promise fair 
no longer to invest with symbols ofa human fate; 

to be no longer that which once we were in hands 

that shook with infinite distress—yea, our ve 

names to shed, and cast them off like playthings broken. 
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Strange to cease to wish, and stranger still, to see 

the things we once held dear so loosely fluttered in 
disconnected space. And being dead is wearisome, 
for much must be retrieved ere one can feel a trace 

of immortality. But those who yet do live 

are led astray by too much keenness in discernment. 
Angels (it is said) have oft no knowledge or if 

they go among the living or the dead. The spate 
eternal bears all ages on its flood through 

both these realms, and overwhelms them quite in each. 


But yet, those dead in youth no longer need us, 

for one is weaned from earthly things as gently as a 

child from kindly mother’s breast. But we, who need 

such secrets great, whose greatest grief so oft gives rise 
- to progress beatific, how could we live without them? 

Is that legend vain that tells how once in the 

lament for Linos, intrepid and primal music 

gave life to arid petrifaction, and that within 

hushed cosmic space, which a well-nigh godlike youth 

forever forsook, the void convulsed with that 

vibration which soothes us now with solace and with succour. 


B. J. Morse 


(from the German of 
Rainer Maria Rilke) 


This translation of The First Duino Elegy is printed by kind permission 
of Insel-Verlag, Leipzig, and of The Hogarth Press, London, holders of the 
English translation rights of Rilke’s poems, to whom the Editor offers his 
best thanks. 
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FOLK TALE 
GEORGE EWART EVANS 


INI it happened a good bit back, when the coal was still below and the 

valleys were lying modest beneath the oak trees. Nyth-y-Fran was a 
farm, perched high up in the hollow of the hills, as lonely as the crow — 
itself. Here Guto was born, and here he grew up, minding his father’s sheep, 
with only the wind for a butty. He was leading the simple life; simple it was, 
right enough, so some people said, for Guto was a bit twp, a bit shaky in the — 
head. And it’s no wonder, him being up there on the mountain all day by 
himself, with only the sheep to talk to. ; 

But twp or no, Guto never lost a sheep; and that’s a part of the story. He 
was so fast he didn’t need a dog to round them. Long in the leg he was and 
as quick as the wind. Even when he was a crwt of a boy he’d run down to old 
Mari Lossin Du in the village to get yeast for his mother, and be back again — 
before the kettle was boiling. Maybe you won’t be putting your finger to your 
nose either if you remember that the kettle was hung up far above the fire and 
took a middling long time to boil in those days. 

Anyhow, Guto turned up late from rounding the sheep one day, saying he 
had a bit of trouble with a little brown one. And when they went outside and 
found a hare, dead-beat in the sheep-pen, they began to wake up and think they 
had a runner in Nyth-y-Fran. They began to talk about Guto on market days 
and soon there were strangers coming up to see him run. And when they saw 
him chasing the sheep they believed all the stories, and soon some johnnies from 
Ponty were taking Guto in hand and matching him up with all the champions — 
round about. : 

But they weren’t champions for long after that, for Guto soon covered their — 
_ faces with dust. And it’s not surprising, for though he was pretty quick before, — 
he was quicker now without his farm-boots. oe 

So now just, Guto was doing nothing but run, and the people from the village 
were betting money on him. He was getting famous beyond Morgannwg and 
the parish was proper proud of him, especially Mari Lossin Du the Shop, who 
was winning a nice little pile on the quiet. 

But there came a time when there was no one to match up with him, although 
he was offering a tremendous start to any runner, just to encourage him. So it 
looked as if Guto would have to go back to farming unless they could persuade 
Y Diawl, maybe, to put a pair of shoes on. He was a pretty good runner, 
according to Evans the Glog, who swore he had Him behind him one night, 
coming home after a sheep sale. | 


ee 
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Well, before long there came talk about a famous runner over the border. 
Never been beaten. The champion of England; and looking round to be 
champion of a bit more besides. Straightway Guto’s men were after this 
champion to get him down here for a match with the Welshman. But the 
champion wouldn’t hear of it, nor talk about running until there was a pile of 
money as high as your hat on the table. It was nothing less than five hundred 
pounds he’d run for. Five hundred pounds! You can imagine how Guto’s 
men must have spilled their beer when they heard talk of so much money. Not 
one of them had ever seen a quarter of it. So back they went to Nyth-y-Fran 
and said that the English champion was side-stepping. 


But after a while, when the news had gone clucking round the parish, Mari 

Lossin Du suddenly skipped out from behind her counter and the old stocking 
was with her; and without stopping so much as to count on her fingers, she laid 
- it down slap for Guto. 
__ Now everybody was so surprised when they saw the colour of Lossin Du’s 
money that they were soon reaching the pennies out of the jug themselves. So 
a pot of money was soon on Guto, enough to buy up all the cattle and sheep in 
the market and a few pigs thrown in besides. 

But even then there wasn’t enough, because five hundred pounds is a good 
_ bit of money when you come to think of it. And it looked as 1f Guto was as far 
off as ever from measuring the stride of the Englishman. Then up came Lossin 
Du again—proper roused she was by now—and said out straight: she’d raise 
the money on her shop; she’d back her last lossin against the Englishman. 


So the money was raised, and it was not long before the champion was down 
in Morgannweg, sizing up the hills and looking around for Guto. 

Now this champion, Prince from England, was faster than bad news and a 
bit of a boaster as well. As soon as he was about, Guto was getting into training 
serious; rounding up the sheep and shutting his ears tight to the loud talk of the 
Englishman who was saying he would eat up the Taffy easy enough and run 
_ back along the course to get a sweat on; and a lot more shandebang besides. 

__ The day of the race came round at last and everybody was proper excited. 
_ All the people round Ponty and Nyth-y-Fran left their sheep and their chickens 
and went down into the Vale that day. The course was there; twelve miles it 
was from start to finish. Some went to the start and some went on down to the 
finish. But Mari Lossin Du must hire a pony and trap to follow up the runners 
long the way. ers 
’ She took fie? pony to the starting-post; and it was lucky she got a middling 
fast one. For when the two runners got away, Prince was wasting no time but 
went off as quick as a baby for its first birthday. Like a shot he went from the 
beginning, with Guto trying hard to cling to his heels and wondering what the 


hell was in front of him. 
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The Englishman went so fast that even Lossin Du in her pony and trap lost 
sight of him; though she soon caught up with Guto, who was panting away 
with his tongue half out already. Prince, with his gallop straight from the 
beginning, had knocked Guto sideways. By half-way he was a whole parish 
behind, and wishing he was back minding his sheep on the mountain. 


But nobody had counted on Mari Lossin Du. She was coming up behind— — 
furious. She could see her shop being covered up with the dust from the — 
Englishman’s heels, so she stood up in her trap and began to get to work on 
Guto. She shouted and she yelled; she hollered and she clapped; she told him 
about the shop; she coaxed and she promised; she called him good names and 
bad ones; and she called on all the saints to make him catch up with the 
Englishman. 


Now Guto, who was fair sick of the race and all to rags in his wind and his 
striding, was sicker still of Lossin Du moaning into his ear; so he dug down for a 
spurt to get away from her shop and her sherbert. Spurt he did and he was soon 
burning up a bit of the road between him and the Englishman who was not so 
far in front neither and just beginning to find out things about Welsh roads. 


Well, after a bit, Guto saw Prince panting up a slope just in front of him, and — 
though there was only a mile or two to go, it was then that the race was starting. 
For as soon as Prince got a squint of Guto gulping the air just behind him, he 
was off as if he didn’t like any of his company. But Guto made sure he wasn’t 
losing him this time. 


Then up came Mari Lossin Du again, still shouting about her sherbert, eager : 
for Guto to get in front, forgetting that Prince was still having a say init. She 
was almost on the pony’s neck with her bawling. 

But Guto didn’t want any persuading this time; his head was down and he 
was going straight after the Englishman. He caught him up and they were 
running shoulder to shoulder down the last bit of road to the winning-post. 

As they came together, a few cams to the end where the tape was, the crowd | 
stopped their shouting. The pad of the runners’ feet was loud and the hard — 
pain of their breathing. Then Mari Lossin Du called out very sudden from her 
trap; her voice was full of pleading: Guto bach! Guto bach! Guto bach! 

And Guto staggered in front and won on the winning-post. 


The Vale was full and the hills echoed the cheering. But Gut 
nothing, for his head dropped low and there was no breath at all in ne 

That night they took him home in the bottom of Mari Lossin Du’s trap: and 
slow they rode back to Nyth-y-Fran. For the match with Prince was the end 
of Guto. Though he still runs in the hills, and even when the coal is forgotten, | 


ly still be saying around the Valleys: As strong as the hills and as quick as 
uto. | a 
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MYSELF WHEN YOUNG 
HUGH EDWARDS 


N the phrase once common, ‘A tribe of children and not a farthing to jingle 
on a tombstone,” my mother used to complain. What mamma meant was 
that any money coming into her hands went at once like the wind. Mamma 

was improvident but not philosophically reckless like her elder sister the modish 
beauty. Whenever a newsagent’s flaring poster announced a naval officer’s 
wife on trial in some police court, “‘I’ll bet that’s auntie,”’ I would tell myself. 
Auntie it was. The beautiful creature enlivened my infancy and inspirited 
boyhood; but in early manhood I was surprised and grieved to discover auntie 
_ was become my wife, tradespeople to an alarming number threatening prosecu- 
tion unless—in the character of husband with which she had endowed me—I 
did not straightway proceed to pay a series of devastating bills. Once—believe 
me or not—one of these accounts followed me all about the islands of the West 
Indies before reaching its destination—in a night of pouring rain too—at a 
_ bivouac in Babadori, Sierra Leone, where I sat in shivering misery among a 
company of black troops. Undoubtedly my first glimpses of the adventurous 
possibilities of life were furnished by overhearing stories of auntie’s goings-on. 
A soul gay as a lark and witty as Mephisto. I once wrote a whole book about 
auntie’s activities, stylish and lawless, but tore it up because although true it 
_ was also unbelievable. 

Besides, why write about any one else when there is one’s own noble self to 
write about? And whata self! Of old, unquestionably, Merlin snatched me 
out of the sea and carried me off to Tintagel and Boscastle and the strongholds 
of Wales. I think I see him now, that ancient enchanter, and hear his voice 
where in singing robes he prophesies and a harp makes melody. That was long 
ago, and since then, as I am about to tell you, I have reappeared in another place. 

That place is Gibraltar. There were nine of us, myself the second of three 
born on the Rock, a place of all others where I would have elected to enter upon 
these scenes of life. For it seems, the Rock, to suggest strength, a fortress 
erected against calamity—and if you do not call poverty calamity then all I can 
say is you are made differently from myself—so that when one thinks of 
Gibraltar one is as undefeated by misfortune as itself in any old siege. Like the 
Rock I remain, in two senses, stony. The rest of us—one boy perished at sea, | 
another on land in the Great War; never a family of those days that did not 
suffer similar affliction—have shown, I believe, those different traits expressive 
of the Cymry. I mean the dark mystery of the Iberian or the fair beauty of 
the Kelt. The whole history of Wales, if you please, exhibited as it were in a 
single family. Other blood—Saxon perhaps—may have been insinuated into 
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the strain; I do not know. As for me, I am content to believe I belong to the — 
ancestry that produced Taliessyn and the bards and heroes, to say nothing of 
those Tudors brave as lions. All western Britain from Land’s End to Cape — 
Wrath is fey. | 
We had a nurse—a negress married to one of the sergeants of the British — 
battalion stationed on the Rock; in those days there appears to have been little 
or no prejudice against black blood—until Old Anne, who had nursed papa and 
his brothers and sisters, came out from England to take charge. Old Anne 
was ugly as sin and I loved—and still in retrospect love—that admirable woman 
more than I have loved some others. Her name is evocative. I seem to be 
aware of sunshine, fruits, and music, Spaniards and Moors, British soldiers in — 
white helmets and red jackets, and the grey strength of the fortress, whenever 
Old Anne is brought to mind. : 


A happy babyhood. We did not leave Spain until I was four or five years 
old, thereafter going here and there—‘‘being dragged” in mamma’s way of 
speaking—to those various seaports abroad or at home to which papa happened 
to have been appointed. As far as those days are concerned I seem to have — 
been nowhere except among ships and sailors, barracks and soldiers. In one of 
these stations we were left—four or five tough children—with an aunt and uncle, 
the latter a former student of Cambridge who had fallen, as they say, upon evil 
days, owing, it was whispered, to drink, a weakness that had deprived him of 
the post of tutor in one or another Royal household. He too was a Welshman 
and, in spite of a propensity to lift the elbow, a decent scholar. Papa and — 
mamma were abroad while we were under that tuition; and still far off when I | 


was placed, to my sorrow, under the unhappy schooling of that Scotsman, fair 
and fat, who wore clerical dress—but to what religious community, if any, he 
belonged I have never known, and suspect the cloth of being a disguise adopted 
to deceive parents or guardians—all of whose children were permanently deaf — 
through the merciless blows—lI, too, came in for those assaults—he was wont 
in a voice of screaming fury to administer. I try not to remember this part of | 
childhood. If that bogus priest is not in hell, ‘‘then,” as the poet says, ‘‘there’s 
no such place.” Every nationality throws up monsters occasionally, I suppose. 
Since then I have fallen in love with the Scots—as well as the Irish and English. 


Better days were to follow—school in which I found myself among light- 
hearted youngsters, and games, and happy rivalry in work and play, a time, © 
believe me, after former experience, like heaven. 


And so, eventually, Sandhurst. Never again, perhaps, can such days as those 
of our secure Edwardian prestige render all things bright and beautiful. At 
the famous military college I went to lecture and study and gaily on parade— 
does that immaculate sergeant of the Guards still remember the dark stripling 
he so kindly yet pitilessly upbraided?—in the blue or red and gold of a cadet’s 
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uniform until khaki became universal. The Boer War, then, was become an 
affair of raids and blockhouses, and, although we were all striving to be in at 
death, was really over without our infant help before I left for the West 
Indies. 


I had been gazetted to the Zouaves—the West India Regiment—a corps 
enlisted in Caribee for service in Africa—because, being one of nine and all the 
boys dedicated to the service, papa could not guarantee more than the smallest 
private income for his soldier son. In addition to offering a career advanced 
by personal merit, success in the Army of the period depended upon what in a 
Sense was patronage with the further necessary security of money. To-day, 
they tell me, Mr. Hore Belisha has wisely modified the principle—and how I 
wish his reforms had been in force when I went gallivanting, a careless youngster, 
poor as a church mouse, about the world! All the same although officers in 
native corps—or in any other—got no money they certainly had the satisfaction 
of seeing life. And what is the great thing—I am alluding to my own battalion 
—were all happy as sandboys. 


Well, there I was, after a sunsmitten voyage among flying fish and porpoises 
during which for a while I was cruelly torn by the devils of seasickness, a 
subaltern in the West India Regiment in a day when the brilliant Zouave 
uniform—turban and fez, decorative waist-high jacket, baggy trousers looped 
above white-spatted boots, the musicians even more resplendent—was no longer 
worn except on ceremonial occasions. We drilled and manoeuvred in the West 
Indies i, went on service in Africa in workaday khaki. I have told you about 
regimental custom in the book called Crack of Doom. 


So I landed a nice rosy dark boy subaltern in Barbados, where I proceeded— 
in that hot youth when Edward was king—to explore West India delights and 
find myself up against the first of West India terrors. This was the eruption 
of Mont Pelée, when Barbados was obliterated in diurnal night under the storm 
of volcanic dust pouring oversea to announce the destruction of Saint Pierre in 
Martinique, a time strange and grisly enough—I shall never forget the sight of 
the Roddom, the only ship that escaped, burning, out of the horror—but not, 
for me, so desolating as during the earthquake, four years later, in Jamaica. 
Neither of these disasters is gratifying to contemplate, and yet, as they were 
doubtless bound to occur, I should be most sorry to have missed them, the 
only interruptions to a garrison life that for the most part was pure joy. For 
the most part—but one cannot, I assure you, be a penniless subaltern without 
suffering at times from acute anxiety. 

There was, in fact, too much temptation, too many opportunities to be one 
of a young community spendthrift and happy. Tourists from England and the 
States, many of them pleasure-seeking lovelies, sometimes made the islands a 
subaltern’s paradise. And the local belles alluring and sweet. All that young 
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womanhood. All those dashing young officers with ponies and cars indulging — 
in high jinks in a scenery of perpetual summer, palmy beaches, and mountains 
soaring into fervent blue. A sentiment of gaiety—mingled however with 
thoughts of earthquake and hurricane—touches my heart remembering the — 
islands. For the earthquake—the great earthquake, I mean; I was in some 
lesser—proved terrible. The whole range of high stone barracks fell like a 
house of cards and buried me for a while beneath; the whole city crumbled and 
went up in flames; and that night I was on duty in the midst of flaring ruins and 
tidal wave. An experience only to be forgotten in the tragedies of war. 


Yet, on the whole, how good the life I followed all those years! The West 
Indies—smiling native women on panniered little asses, white highways and 
pleasant hotels, luscious fruits the memory of which always transports me, days 
brightly hot and nights cool and magical with fireflies, stars and moons— 
vanished like a dream when I went with the native battalion oversea to duty in 
Africa. But before that occurred an exquisite young captain and my younger 
self calculated the cost of a trip to the States and decided to chance it, at last — 
finding ourselves touching at sunshiny harbours in South America and then 
landing during a snowstorm—how exhilarating after the heat and languor of the 
tropics—in New York, where, guests of various hosts and hostesses, we were 
carried about to appreciate the joys of the roaring city and done very proud 
indeed. But if you think life was all beer and skittles for this junior subaltern 
then all I can say is you are wrong. I left America broke to the wide. 


We used to go on the bust in Caribbee because there was always the hope— 
too often vain—of being able to save enough money in Africa to meet bills in 
London and the islands. In our principal African station—Sierra Leone that 
is—the European contingent was then almost exclusively male. Old cam- 
paigners, hardened and husky, endured a stifling climate with obstinacy and 
even pleasure—there was no end of game; elephant if one went far enough © 
upcountry; every sportsman lived in glory—but in my day youngsters in West 

Africa had about as much chance Ee surviving unimpaired as frogs in a duck 
pond. Away from the single-line railway that pierced enormous forests we 
used to travel perforce either on foot or else in a hammock slung to a frame 
supported on the heads of four black boys. There were no horses in those parts. 
What a life! And yet engaging also in a way. When it rains it rains cease- 
lessly in Sierra Leone for more than forty days and forty nights, and so is really 
worse than the flood; but I went unperturbed during the dismal seasons, filling 
whole books with laughable caricatures and writing flippant articles for the — 
regimental journal. Those tours of duty in Africa, however, left me a malaria- _ 
ridden youngster disembarking in England unrecognised at first even by a 
devoted mother. 


Yet I look back with regret. A time hazardous but jolly never to be renewed. 
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Now, I am told, Sierra Leone is become a port of call for pleasure cruisers— 
cars go honking about the sultry ways—and the natives, poor devils, are obliged 
to wear clothes. None of the more savage conditions—in spite of African 
rites, magic, and black societies still secret and dangerous—pictured for your 
delight in Helen between Cupids—have continued to prevail. Not even in my 
time. In my time our one punitive expedition into the wilds was accomplished 
without bloodshed, the tribes accepting the arrival of soldiers with nothing 
_ except a sly kind of gusto; for the time was already passed for pitched battles 
between native kings and ourselves. We were there almost in the character of 
courtesy cops, if you will excuse the term. And how good now and then to 
break the monotony and fevers of military duty and go sailing free! In this 
way—more or less cheaply in tramp steamers and cargo boats—I voyaged 
philandering about gay ports in Las Palmas, Madeira, and Teneriffe, sailed up 
the Gambia, and took my ease among Frenchmen and their colonial troops in 
the cafés of Senegal. I still remember with joy the bearded French officer who 
—-seeing my difficulty—interpreted in native patois my order to a black waiter, 
leaving his charming companion alone while he courteously approached my 
table. 


Most of these travels were fun, but not all. Once a devil of a sandstorm off 

the Sahara plunged the ship in perilous darkness—I can yet hear the blaring 
siren—and reminded me of volcanic dust smothering Barbados, while at 
another time a raging tornado reproduced a portion of the terror of a West India 


* hurricane. But we got used to tornadoes in Africa. There is a report that a 


major was once carried sleeping in a hut, spinning like a teetotum, for half a 
mile and at last woke up merely astonished to find himself in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. ‘These tornadoes strike swiftly, rage furiously awhile with winds, 
rains, thunders and lightnings, and abruptly pass. I am glad to have known 
such perils as have come my way, both in Africa and the West Indies. 


Not so glad to have endured the evil chances of the time, however much these 
made for singular experience and so, perhaps, contributed to the fulness of life. 
For in addition to blackwater and malaria I succumbed during my last tour of 
duty in Africa to an attack of typhoid so severe that I recovered—wasted to a 
skeleton—only by a miracle. I shall never be the man I was—never more feel 
so filled with health and happiness as when, before these sicknesses, I went 
upriver a blithe lad to visit and stay as a guest with the King of Bullom, that tall 
and kindly potentate black as your hat, who, sitting among his wives, accepted 
my present of a cask of rum with ceremonial dignity and listened with a smile 
and replied smiling to my compliments through the humorous medium of his 
court interpreter. 


_ Well, I was more than sorry to curtail that life—to live thereafter in the West 
Indies and on the seas and in Africa only through the histories of William de 
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Loret and those soldiers not entirely fictitious whose careers are described as 
passing among scenes once well known to myself. There lies the virtue in | 
writing books—to recall the author’s own youth, his own personal luck happy 
or hard. For I find myself in all my characters—yes, even in Mr. Stanyhurst 
and that poor sailor. Life since my soldiering abroad—in spite of the war to 
which I was recalled while still an invalid—seems less real than during the youth ~ 
towards which my dreams with what regrets are now beginning to return— 
bright visions undisturbed even by the fulminations of those tedious dictators 
who are to-day making existence a curse and boredom for so many. 
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JACK JONES 
EMLYN WILLIAMS 


3 Dent EMLYN—Have you read my book? You ought to! It’s been 
highly spoken of by So-and-so, and you'll find enclosed a fine notice of it 

—very interested to see what you’re doing, boy.—Yrs. Jack Jones.” I 
haven’t the letter by me, but that was the trend of it ; about eighteen months 
ago, [should think. I wasn’t impressed. I was a little amused, and if I hadn’t 
been amused I’d have been annoyed; I had never seen, and hardly heard of, Jack 
_ Jones. Like a great many people I do not react favourably to complete 
_ strangers using my Christian name, and behind the large purposeful hand- 
writing I sensed naive conceit, patronage, and ignorance; I dismissed Jack Jones 
as being what my mother used to call some of the neighbours—with a narrowing 
_ of her eyes and a pursing of her lips—‘‘gwyneb galed.”’ 

I wrote that paragraph with reluctance, not only because I like Jack Jones so 
~ much now I’ve met him, but because it says so little for my powers as a psycholo- 
gist. But letters are notoriously deceptive when you don’t know the people 
who've written them, and this was a typical case. The only thing I was right 
_ about was his naiveté; as with several of the greatest writers, it is a quality so 
- innate in him I don’t think he could ever lose it. 

Four months ago he wrote to say he was coming up to London to the Book 
Fair, that he was coming to see ‘“ The Corn is Green” and that he would like to 
come and see me in my dressing-room; I had by this time been very struck by 
one or two most original sentences in his letters, and I looked forward to meeting 
him. But I was on my guard; I visualised a great stout thirty-ish red-faced 
blustering fellow who looked rather like a butcher in the running for mayoralty, 
who would come bursting in my room with ‘Your play may be all right for the 
Londoners, boy, but I got something better than all this commercial stuff will 
knock ’em cold, man, right here under my arm!” That wouldn’t have gone 
down well with me at all. Or with you either. 

He came round; but at the most awkward moment imaginable. As I was 
getting into my dressing-gown after the play the telephone rang to say that 
‘Queen Mary (who had been in the audience) had sent for Sybil Thorndike and 
myself; the only thing I knew of court etiquette was that you must never keep 
Royalty waiting, and my first meeting with Jack was crashing into him in the 
_ passage, tying my tie with one shaking hand and pulling my trousers on with 
the other. I will be forgiven, I think, for not taking in anything at all of his 
appearance or demeanour! A second later, looking, feeling, and mumbling like 
a schoolboy of ten, I was bowing over the hand of that magnificent and almost 
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legendary woman. Ten minutes later I was talking to Jack Jones. It was a 
pretty good night for me: I met two great people in the space of ten minutes. 

And two more different great people you couldn’t imagine. Having — 
recovered from my first meeting, I took stock of my second. Anything less like 
what I’d conceived could not exist: a small but sturdy Welsh miner, in the early © 
forties (he tells me since he’s fifty-five), with tough youthful cropped hair, a lean _ 
strong face, burning restless blue eyes, blunt hands (blunt with toil) that seemed — 
never to stop moving—and then suddenly, after a terrific outburst of words accom- 
panied by the gestures of an actor (only entirely unselfconscious), a complete 
suspension of activity. Legs wide apart, square country boots outward (like 
my father’s; he reminds me of my father, actually, in lots of ways), he would 
raise his fingers and they would all meet before him in slow and rhythmic 
meditation, his eyes suddenly arrested on some point miles away as he focused 
a new thought that was eluding him. His mouth would begin to form a — 
phrase; he would think better of it, like a child at an examination; then the 
thought would come pouring out, in difficult spurts at first, then in a long © 
swelling gush; the hands would flail again, and the eyes would flash, like the old 
pregethwyr, but with (I’m afraid) more content than I ever heard from a 
pregethwr. re 

But I’m anticipating, all this didn’t happen till I got him alone by my 
fireside last week. ‘That night in my dressing-room he sat, his umbrella 
clasped before him, his eyes shining with childlike enthusiasm. He had not a 
great deal to say; I could tell he had been genuinely excited by the play, and 
that touched me at once. The two qualities he exuded that night were honesty 
and diffidence, and it was then I realised that I had misunderstood his character — 
completely from his letters. He had called me by my Christian name without 
ever having met me because he felt he knew me and liked me, and there was a 
bond between us as Welsh writers; he had praised his own work because he © 
knew it was good and was unselfconscious about saying so—and yet, I repeat, 
he is an extremely modest man. 

Some weeks later he sent me his new play. ‘‘Give it your wife to read— 
they’re the ones who can judge of a play’s humanity!’’ I had missed his other 
play, “‘Land of My Fathers,” in London last summer, as I was away filming, so 
I did not know his work at all. “I might as well have a shot at what the 
professionals might think of it, before I try the amateurs with the thing”’ (he 
_ feels, rightly, a great debt to the amateur movement in South Wales). 

I read the play. I was so impressed by it that I gave it straight away to Glen — 
Byam Shaw, who has just returned from producing ‘‘Dear Octopus” in New 
York; he is one of our finest producers, immensely sensitive to good things, and 
I knew I could trust his judgment. He telephoned me to say he had never been 
so excited by a new play, that he must meet the author at once. A few days 
later I came up to my dressing-room after a matinée performance and found 
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the familiar little figure in my chair, very dignified, shy almost; the umbrella 
clasped, a despatch-case beside it, the legs spread, the square feet pointed 
outward (I realised suddenly he sat like that because he’d squatted on his 
haunches for so many years in the age-old miner’s attitude); his eyes had the 
calm simplicity of a particularly noble animal. 

Glen took to him at once. ‘‘This is the real thing!” he whispered to me 
_ excitedly, “‘This is the real thing!”” And so it was. We went back to my 
home after the matinée; fired by Glen’s talk of the play, Jack played whole 
scenes for us, vividly and truly. As we passed Buckingham Palace he said 
suddenly: “‘I am so much in love with this play of mine I could do like them 
buskers in that St. Martin Lane picture and go out on that pavement and recite 
the whole flamin’ lot for nothing!’ And he would, too. 

Over the fire and a glass of beer he began to talk. Spurts, then the measured 
gush, then the labour of silence, then another spurt. His knowledge of litera- 
ture and the theatre is boundless, his vitality and curiosity are insatiable. ‘‘So 
many things to see, so many books to read, and I’m fifty-five, not much time 
left, got to cram it all in, that death speech in ‘The Doctor’s Dilemma’ is all 
wrong, boy, all wrong; Moissi as Hamlet that was a great thing, went without 
my dinner to see it, my head was aching fit to burst, he seemed to sink a well 
into the character he was playing and draw itall up. Angela Baddeley in ‘The 
Wild Duck,’ beautiful that was. Somerset Maugham, the trouble is he’s 
gettin’ frightened of what’s goin’ to happen, writing is a sort of sweet pain to 
- you while you’re doin’ it, I don’t know anythin’ about grammar, I sometimes 
go out an’ see something on a hoarding and I say ‘That’s the way that sentence 
ought to finish in the second act, I got it wrong’—I get my grammar off a 
hoarding! . . . Many’s the time I was reading Ibsen by the fire—'Enemy of 
the People,’ ‘Peer Gynt,’ Strindberg as well, borrowed other people’s tickets 
for the library to get more’n one book out at the same time—and in would come 
the wife, Laura—‘What are you doin’ gettin’ your feet cold, the fire out?’ My 
mother could never read a word, she’d see me readin’ and say, all right, put it 
away, Jack, and have somethin’ to eat—no, on second thoughts I won’t do a 
theatre to-night, just walk up and down the streets and take in London a bit— 
fast take it.in haven’t you ever seen the way the miners walk, such a 
beauty and a dignity, only they’re not conscious of it, that’s the fineness of 
it... .” Fragments, inarticulate, unshaped, but unmistakeable treasure. 
And all the time getting more and more Welsh, those arms going like flails, then 
the drumming of the fingers as the brain slowed down and got to work again. 
I asked him about the son who went to Oxford, if he had ever visited him there 
himself. ‘‘No, I told him I wouldn’t bother him, I said, leave the boy to 

himself, if he wants a bit of money he can write to me and I'll let him have it. 
I think this was the sentiment that made me like Jack Jones the most. ‘‘I’ll 
be goin’ back to-morrow, don’t like to be away from Laura too long. . . .” 
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After he had gone I opened ‘“‘Land of My Fathers.” I think it is one of the 
most satisfying plays I have ever read or seen; deeply moving, full of rare 
humour, lit with compassion, and unflinchingly true. Some of the characters— 
the tearful fat Lem, the childless Bopa Marged who expends her energies on 
her brother’s family, chafing and interfering—these are startlingly authentic, 
and live absolutely, even on paper. 

I don’t know if Jack Jones’ new play will be a success, or if it will make 
money—not that money seems to worry him much—or even if it will ever be — 
done (so hazardous is the career of a play from its inception to its first night); 
but I do know that this man has, in himself and his work, incipient genius. He 
is to Wales what Sean O’Casey is to Ireland. 

Genius doesn’t depend on outside encouragement for its flowering, it will 
fight its way to the light in spite of everything, we know that, so it is not a 
question of Wales backing up Jack Jones for his sake; it is a question of Wales 
backing up Jack Jones for Wales’s sake, so that the old saying about the prophet 
in his own country need not be thrown in her teeth during years to come. | 
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A MAN AFTER GOD’S OWN HEART 
GWYN JONES 


| I CAME to the pub just as I was feeling too fagged to go any further. The 
Seven Maidens—did you ever hear a nicer name for a pub? It lies about 
eight miles the other side of Pensarn, and it’s worth the walk. Clean. 
Fresh sawdust, fresh beer, tobacco smoke not yet stale—it had all the mellow 
sustenance that makes clean pubs and clean stables such lovely nosefuls for 
thoughtful men. Mind, it’s very lonely all around there. If you dropped 
dead on the road, you’d not get the pennies on your eyes for a week or more. 
But the Seven Maidens is the hub of a six or seven mile wheel, and of an evening 
by paths, green roads, and hedgerows, its customers come to their decent 
pleasure. 
I booked aroom there for the night, and took it easy for a while, and vaselined 
my feet, and knocked a sprig down with the round handle of the poker in my 
room. It was about eight o’clock when I went downstairs: blinds drawn, 
paraffin lamp alight, good fire going, the haze of fine fellowship blue-grey to 
the ceiling. There were four or five farmy sort of men around the skittle 
board at the one end, and perhaps three or four others away from them playing 
darts and arguing about the score. In Welsh, of course, so I gave them good 
“night in yr hen iaith and went to the fireside. 
But for one man I had it to myself. I nodded to him as I sat down, and 
made the usual remark about a good fire. However—and here the story 
really starts—he just fixed his eyes on mine, dropped them, and said nothing. 
~ “Have a drink?” I asked him, and at that he looked up. The landlord 
brought it, looking more than a shade interested, I thought. A rusty, genteel- 
gone-shabby sort of fellow, my new acquaintance was, dressed in a darkish suit, 
very much worn, and a cheap felt hat on the bench near him. A dog-without- 
a-tail look about him. Unmistakably no countryman. ‘‘Jechyd da,” said I, 
and took a swig—after all I Aad been walking and was still thirsty—whereon 
he nodded and swigged too. We were properly introduced, I thought. But 
not quite. It must have been five minutes before he opened his mouth. ‘‘King 
David,” he said. Just that. In English. 
“King David,” I repeated. ; wer ; 
‘King David,” said he, and looked into his pint. ‘‘A man after God’s own 
heart.” 
“That’s right,” I agreed. ‘‘He was.” Cee 
I felt sure it was the first time in a long while for anyone to agree with him 
about King David. ‘‘You think that?” he asked. 
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“I do. He was a man after God’s own heart. We are told so.” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘We are.” 

We fell silent. — 

“You think that?” he asked suddenly. ‘‘In spite of everything? That 
he was that?” } 

“I do,” I said again. ‘‘The Good Book tells us so.” } 

He nodded, and I nodded. I drank, and so did he. We warmed one to 
the other, and after we had drunk some more I persuaded him to come up to — 
my room. I thought at the time that everybody there, landlord, wife, and 
customers, behind their elaborate ignoring of us were keen enough to know 
what was going on, but there were no questions, not a hint even, before I left. 


next day. He smoked a lot of cigarettes, I remember. Mine, all of them. 
But I got his story out of him. . 


His name was Reedy. He was born in Cardiff, near the Hayes. My job’ 
makes me something of a phonetician, and I had gone a good way towards 
pee him before he told me this. His father was a watchmaker, and he 

ecame a watchmaker himself. I gathered that Reedy the elder left him a 
two-fold inheritance: a failing trade and a more than wholesome fear of God 
and the Devil. He was at pains to tell me he had always been a chapelgoer and | 
for many years a steward, and I could imagine him very well with his eyes fixed 
always on the works of a watch or on the preacher for the day. Physically he 
wasn’t much of it: medium height, no particular colouring, snaggle-toothed, ~ 
yet not displeasing. After the old man died he lived all on his own, except 
for a woman who came in three times a week to clean through. At first there 
was a bare living, but when he found himself dipping into his bit of capital he ~ 
knew he had to make a change or go under, so at last he advertised for a married — 
couple to take the rooms over his shop. Eight shillings a week would make 
all the difference, and he had it worked out that he could have his dinner with - 
them and maybe get the shop scrubbed out as part of the bargain—though when — 
it came to the push, he hadn’t the nerve to ask this last. Within a week he 
got his couple, a Mr. and Mrs. Evans. At this time Reedy was 46. The 
Evanses were in the early thirties. The husband was a porter for a firm some-_ 
where near, and, on Reedy’s showing, a decent, hard-working man. ae 

Mrs. Evans?—lIt took him just over a month to fall in love with her. | 

I am sure I was not the first he told this story to. Nor shall I be the last. 
At times evidently it gets too much for him, and tell he must. 

Soon he could think of nothing but Polly Evans all day long, usually with 
the deepest misery—so much so that when she ironed his collars he hated 
putting them on and soiling them. He was a keen chapelgoer, but now he 
was losing grip fast. He had a conscience that was always nagging him, but. 
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it made no difference. During the tenth week he went upstairs one day when 
Evans was out, knocked at their living-room door, and she let him in. For a 

time they sat talking, but he started to make those absurd answers of a man 
whose mind is elsewhere, till after a bit she asked him if he felt bad, and out it 
came. He babbled and cried and fell at her feet and kissed her shoes, and 
when she forced him to stand up he clung to her frantically, feeling that if he 
let go the world would fall away from under him and he go down into the 
echoing emptiness of hell. When she didn’t push him away, he was unbearably 
happy and unhappy at the same time. He was as near 50 as 40, remember. 
And he asked her to go away with him. 

Naturally she refused, and he was honest enough to tell me how relieved 

‘he was when she answered No. But it couldn’t rest there. After what he 
had done he was ashamed to pass the time of day with Evans. He was afraid 
of him, too, but Polly evidently knew when to keep her mouth shut. It was 
a fortnight later before there was a development. Evans had been put on some 
night job that kept him out till twelve each night, and now Reedy, resolved 
to put all to hazard, called Polly into the shop after closing time. Once again 
he fell on his knees before her, begging her to take pity on him or he’d throw 
himself into the dock and end it all. 

I hold no brief for Reedy. I hold no brief for Polly. Her decision, and 
their intended action, are none of my business. But this is where we come 
to King David, if only indirectly. For at this moment God came between him 
and Polly. 

_ Sohesaid. There are other explanations. But the fact is that he did not-— 
could not—touch Polly, who must have been very puzzled by it all. What had 
suddenly become so complicated for him surely appeared simple to her. But 
she did not get annoyed, or feel slighted, or persuade herself she had been made 
to look a fool. She took life as it came—and she was a good sort. And 
dullish. 

With this, things took a new turn. First and least important, he found 
business better for the next few weeks. A reward for virtue, maybe. I say 
least important, because he was past caring about the business now. He had 
a mind above watches and his pew stayed empty on Sundays. God had come 
between this man and woman, but He could not prevent him thinking of her 
with an intolerable desire. Day in, day out, it racked him now, and there was 
always this Presence between them. His health was poorer. He lost much 
sleep. How Polly acted during those weeks he did not tell me, but I imagine 
her as eating heartily and singing as she worked, and from time to time shaking 
her head when she thought back. ‘‘But not with a married woman, he told 
me, with a quite painful sincerity despite his inconsistency. ‘‘There was 
something held me back from that. Not common adultery. But if only she 
was free!” 
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If only she were free! For a time the idea was just a feebly unpleasant 
rankling way back of his mind, and then one day it bit into him like a ferret 
into a rat’s brain, with a dry and bitter crunching. For a time he was think- | 
ing how convenient it would be if Evans fell ill or if the chances of hi 
employment brought him to a painless, instantaneous end. Lifting crat 
and dodging among trucks—the thing was not impossible. I think he would” 
have regarded this as a lifting of the ban, a sign that he could go straight ahea 
arid marry the widow. Anyhow, the suggestions were in the air if th 
Almighty cared to adopt them. But Evans was healthy and took good care of 
himself, and so it was that Reedy’s heart spawned strange and frightening 
speculations. 

Then events moved rapidly. Evans, as I said, was working nights. Polly 
had gone to the second house of a variety show, probably at short notice, for 
her husband could have known nothing of it. Reedy was indoors alone. Hi 
sat there brooding and pitying himself till at last he felt he must get out for a 
walk or go crazy. So he locked up and maundered miserably the length of the 
embankment, feeling lower and lower, and looking at the shining water and 
the not-so-shining mud, until he set off for home again. He told me, but I 
don’t believe him, that a Voice inside urged him to go back. Anyhow, voice or 
no voice, he got back to find Reedy’s burning like a pot of fat. 

You will have noticed that Reedy had a turn for melodrama; and now, while 
the brigade did its best and the neighbours crowded so spectacular a fireside, 
he tells me he wept. 

Then Evans arrived. He saw him running from a van that had given him 
a lift, and as though it had to be, Evans saw him too. I didn’t get much of a 

icture of Evans from Reedy: it was all Polly when it wasn’t himself. ‘‘Where_ 
is she?” he cried. ‘‘Inside,” sobbed Reedy, and Evans, poor devil, rushed for 
the house and was inside before the firemen could catch him. They found him 
at the head of the stairs, later. He had tried to hide his face at the end. Death 
had not been merciful. But dreadfully thorough. | 

“It was Providence,” said Reedy. ‘‘Right or wrong, it was Providence.” 
In a way it was. Certainly the situation was changed. Polly was free. He 
tried not to think of it like that until a respectful period had gone by, but he 
couldn’t very well help himself. I think he suffered remorse, but not so long 
as he made out—decidedly not longer than the respectful period. He harped 
on that Voice, rather. Sending him back just then, in time for Evans. I did 
not hint that there might be voices other than the One that had warned him 
off Polly. | 

At the end of the respectful period he asked her to marry him, and she 
agreed. By this time he had a job assembling watches at a mass manufactory 
and she was back at the cinema where she had worked when single. They 
could not altogether avoid publicity, but chose a registry office for the ceremony. 
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“I couldn’t have faced out a big do,” he confessed. There was a honeymoon 
at Bournemouth. One more sentence and an explanation tell everything. 
ae marriage was never consummated. God, he explained, still stood between 
them. 

They had to part, of course. There must be a clean sweep, and for that he 
must leave Cardiff. According to him, he gave her more than half of all he 
had, and then he moved about a bit before settling outside Pensarn. He kept 
a little general shop there, and next day I had a look at it from outside, but I did 
not see him anywhere. I had been thinking about Evans too, and frankly, 
I did not wish to see him. He was lost to the world there, and that was what 
he wanted. 

Of course, he was only in part King David. They both sent Uriah to his 
death, that they might enjoy the man’s wife. The resemblance ends there, 
‘except that they both had to pay heavily. God’s curse was on them both, 
Reedy explained many times. But he had one comfort with it all. 

King David was his stand-by. He thought, you see, that there was hope for 
him who got nothing from his sin, and that unpremeditated, if he who begat 
Solomon on Bathsheba was yet a man after God’s own heart. 


OUR JUNE NUMBER 


Tue Wetsu Review for June will contain short stories by Margiad Evans and 
Ethel F. Davey; poems by Oliver Davies and Doris Seys Pryce; an article on 
‘Welsh Culture” by John Cowper Powys; and an estimate of Lewis Jones and 
the Proletarian Novel by D. M. Garman. Dr. Thomas Jones, C.H., writes 
on Coleg Harlech, and R. John Petts contributes a note on the artist Moses 

Griffith. Other contributors and reviewers include Gwilym Davies, Glyn 
Jones, D. Martin Roberts, R. H. Hilborne, Gwilym R. James, David 
Williams, and the Editor. . 
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THE MEIRION WELSH BALLET 
JOSEPH THORP 
(Late Dramatic Critic of ** Punch’) 


THINK I can best convey an impression of the significance of the work of the 
I Meirion Welsh Ballet Society be telling, as simply and briefly as possible, 

how I came to be interested in it. I ought, perhaps, to begin by saying 
that in a professional capacity I have had to study the ballet since the great 
days of the early Diaghilev productions before the War, down to the later 
work of the Camargo Society and Vic-Wells Ballet. “9 

Quite by accident, in a Merionethshire hotel, I met the director and founder 
of the M.W.B. and heard from her about her work in Bala. I was invited to 
come and see it, and I may confess that I agreed with some misgivings. I thought 
I well might be in for some boring exhibition of primitive folk-prancing or the 
mild evolutions of amiable ladies of the county anxious to pass the time. 

When I arrived in Bala, rehearsals were going on—rehearsals and classes 
go on, in fact, from 10 a.m. to late at night on all week-days—and it was sug- 
gested that an excerpt from one of the ballets of the company’s repertory should 
be given. Shying from that suggestion in the same sceptical mood, I made the 
counter-proposal that the interrupted rehearsal should go forward so that I 
might study the method. I saw at once that here was really serious work; that | 
the directress and her assistant knew their job. The company was composed 
(please note!) of young men and maidens of the village, from factory, shop, and 
inn, working in their leisure time, with two young daughters of the director and 
the directress, an adopted daughter, and an instructress in support. | 

I then asked if the rehearsal could be interrupted and an instruction class" 
held. The technique was, in principle and detail, that of the formal classical 
ballet school. Nothing essential was shirked, though, obviously, conditions— 
work after the day’s work was done—do not allow the time or the intensity of 
training necessary for the high finish and virtuosity of the fully-trained dancer. 

I next saw an excerpt from a ballet then in rehearsal, the legend of Branwen, 
from the Mabinogion, and even in those conditions—a large, bare dining-room 
for stage, no scenery, some of the company in working-clothes, some in the 
tights and trunks of the ballet school, a cottage piano and gramophone for 
orchestra, no lighting other than the ordinary lights of the room—the result | 
was impressive. 

I don’t wish to be misunderstood. I saw no Karsavinas or Nijinskis; here 
were no students selected by arduous examination, the pick of a large country 
with a long tradition; but here, undoubtedly, were Welsh small-town boys 
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and girls moving with astonishing ease and grace, performing difficult technical 

movements with precision and sound artistic effect, miming with intelligence 

Ss conviction, and ‘‘getting over” the dramatic content of a well-designed 
allet. 

I found that this was the result of seven years’ work with the material and in 
the conditions I have indicated. 

I was startled; puzzled; convinced; and enthusiastic. A little suspecting 
my enthusiasm—bewitchment by “‘un o’r tylwyth teg”’ of the lake and mount- 
ains?—I wrote to Arnold Haskell, the ballet critic, who knows, perhaps, more 
of the behind-the-curtain work of the ballet than any other critic, and who had 
seen the work of this company formally presented on the stage. I asked him 
if I was mistaken in thinking that not merely was there here astonishing promise, 
but actual and considerable artistic achievement. His reply in every detail 
justified my judgment. 

From further study of the work of this group, I draw conclusions which 
consideration of space force me to state in a summary manner. 

(1) It is possible, under the classical discipline of the ballet school, to produce, 
under severe limitations of time and the necessarily restricted choice of personnel, 
_ results of real artistic significance. 

(2) The Welsh have a natural latent instinct for the dance and miming. The 
ballet would provide a natural vehicle for their specific talents. 

(3) The Welsh have obvious and recognized national talents for music and 
‘drama. They get their effects with ease, and can, therefore, shirk the discipline 
necessary for getting the best out of these gifts. In the ballet there can be no 
shirking. If the steps and movements (the result of specific training and 
practice) are not mastered, then nothing is accomplished. I think therefore 
that the ballet might be of immense value in the development of Welsh 
dramatic talent. 

(4) The M.W.B. work is Welsh, not pseudo-Russian. It takes its themes 
_ from Welsh history and literature, and from the everyday life of the people. 
Great praise from critics of discernment has been given to the choreography— 
that is, the design in the complete sense—of the ballets presented, which are 
the work of the directress Hyllarie Johnston (#ée Williams). The musical 
director, Dr. John Heath of Barmouth, sees to it that Welsh composers shall 
contribute original music. The international classics are very properly drawn 
upon. A new direction to Welsh music should be welcome. 

(5) I am convinced that in the matter of physical training the Welsh 
temperament, naturally averse from the cold precision of P.T. exercises, might 
find in some modification of the dancing exercises of the school a way of physical 
salvation at once congenial and effective. an 

Iam convinced of a number of other relevant things, but my space-ration is 
rigorously measured by the editor. I must stop. With reluctance. 
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PEACE AND SOME OBSTACLES 
T. C. HART 


HOSE who are sensitive to the human aspect of events have long felt that, 

even in the most representative of democracies and the most sincerely 

peaceful of peace fronts, current history has need of an individual Man ~ 
to unravel its tangles. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s speech of April 14, and his subsequent letters to Hitler 
and Mussolini, immediately set him head and shoulders above his contem- 
poraries. Those national leaders who have taken the initiative in shaping the _ 
situation which has caused such world-wide apprehension, equally with those 
who have been doing the best they are capable of to combat that situation, were — 
completely dwarfed by the American President. He alone has shown himself ~ 
to possess those qualities of world statesmanship which the day demands. 

The period between the writing and the publication of these words is certain 
to see a change for better or worse in world affairs. But no conceivable change 
can alter the need for Roosevelt’s prescription. More than the positive acts 
of Hitler and Mussolini, atrocious though they have been, it is the current 
uncertainty which is making a hell on earth and putting the damper on civilized 
activity. Only a reciprocal declaration of peaceful intentions, proclaimed with 
due formality and followed immediately by a conference inspired by a deter- 
mination at all costs to achieve world disarmament and a freer flow of world 
trade, can dispel the hellishness for any useful length of time. 

Such a conference, with all the negotiation and reorganization which the 
policy would involve, will not come to life and act of its own accord. Nor are 
the present leaders of Europe capable of seeing the thing through. That man 
alone who has conceived and presented the plan is capable of putting it into 
action and guiding it to a successful conclusion. Have we European peoples 
sufficient sense of the fact that peace is of immeasurably greater importance 
than our national prestige, to place ourselves at Roosevelt’s disposal? 

It will be useless for us to approach this new attempt in anything like our 
traditional states of mind. Peace or war, the old order is finished : that is a 
fact which cannot be avoided. The opportunity is presented to the leaders of 
Europe to decide whether the birth tF a new order shall come after blood, — 
murder, destruction, and then a lifetime of confused barbarity; or whether it — 
shall be brought forth in a mood of reasonable, constructive co-operation. 

But let us beware of any sententious moralizing aimed at other nations, even 
though we may now regard them as aggressors. 

If this new American-inspired attempt is to achieve its purpose, Great Britain 
for its part must bring to the task a readiness for sacrifice which its present _ 
regime has not begun to disclose. It is useless to pretend that the sacrifices 
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will be small, or easy to make. But let it be constantly remembered that they 
will not be a thousandth part as big as the sacrifices which war would exact: 
not a tenth as onerous as those which, perhaps only half consciously, millions 
of men and women all over the world are now having to make in order to main- 
tain what goes by the name of ‘“‘peace.’’ Roosevelt’s peace-bearing ultimatum 
offers the world a choice which only the leaders of the European states can 
decide. One alternative is to banish the threat of war and to learn for the first 
time the potentialities of world peace. The other is to muddle along on the 
brink of war until we muddle into the fate of Abyssinia, Spain, China, and the 
rest; or perhaps (which is worse) into that of Germany, Italy, and Japan, whose 
destiny it has been to carry the most devilish kinds of warfare into the ranks 
of peaceably disposed masses. 

No-one in his right mind could hesitate over such a choice. But it is futile 
to make it and then discover that it has committed us to sacrifices for which we 
are not prepared. Whether this or any future opportunity for pacifying the 
world is taken, it must be with a wholehearted readiness to give up a very large 
proportion of that explosive commodity called national sovereignty; to abandon 
for good any claim to a special imperial mission for the British people; to 
_ surrender colonial possessions—not to any other state, for that would be no 

advance, but to the commonwealth of nations on whose behalf the whole task 
would be undertaken. Our reluctance to make those sacrifices will—unless 
overcome—be one of the greatest obstacles to peace. 

We must not forget other obstacles equally serious. One of them is the 
economic condition of the totalitarian states. It seems likely that Germany, 
for example, has during the past year avoided state bankruptcy only by the 
successive seizure of property belonging to her own Jewish nationals and to 
two neighbouring states. That has been for Germany one of the results of 
living beyond her national income. At the same time it should be remembered 
that the near-bankruptcy of Germany, and of many another country besides, 
is due in the main to preparations for war, and that half of Roosevelt’s plan 
rightly concerns disarmament. Furthermore, the success of this plan would 
necessarily involve a permanent federal organization to co-ordinate the produc- 
tion and trade of the world (on lines indicated in an excellent little book called 
A World Production Order by F. M. Wibaut). The avoidance of economic 
warfare would imply the settlement by and through such a federal body of 
_ those economic problems which now impel certain states towards war. 

There very briefly are a few aspects of the problem which the present world 
situation has set us. At the time of writing one can only hope that Roosevelt’s 
_ plan will be adopted and the problem tackled in time to prevent an outbreak 
of hostilities. But even if that hope is disappointed the effort will be only 
postponed. Whether it is to be made sooner or later, it demands a knowledge 
of the price which must be paid if a new era of peace is to begin. 
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BEYOND OUR FRONTIERS 
: GWILYM DAVIES 


N interesting study might be made, comparing and contrasting the methods 
A of what may be called the international commentators on international 

affairs. Names that come to mind at once are those of ‘‘Pertinax,” 
Signor Gayda, Madame Geneviéve Tabouis, and Mr. Walter Lippmann. Were 
I to attempt such an article I am afraid that I would not be able to do justice to 
the genius of Pertinax because I am prejudiced against him. For many years — 
Pertinax wrote his daily column on foreign affairs in the Echo de Paris, a counter- 
part of the old Morning Post. And Pertinax was so well informed that people 
desiring to be well-informed had to read him in one of the most Tory of French 
newspapers. He now edits L’Europe Nouvelle, the French Liberal weekly 
on foreign affairs which is in its twenty-second year. No one is better worth 
reading than Pertinax on, for example, the significance and the loopholes in the 
recent British pledge to Poland. He knows the background of every inter- 
national problem in Europe so thoroughly that his treatment of it will be at once 
objective and as the French say, ‘“‘documented.” While many of his press 
colleagues in Paris completely lost their heads over Munich, Pertinax was an 
anti-Munichois from the first. He saw through it. 

For all that, I find it hard to forgive Pertinax for his brutal treatment of 
Briand and for his cynical contempt over years for the League of Nations. It 
was of people like Pertinax, as he then was, that I heard Briand say bitterly once 
at Geneva that articles against peace were written in France with pens formed 
from the same steel of which cannons and shells had been made. The French 
paper for which Pertinax wrote was not financed by the manufacturers of 
munitions, but during the critical years while the League of Nations was 
struggling to do something, Pertinax led the band of French scoffers at ‘‘the 
pilgrim of peace’’ and ‘‘the Geneva institution.” With his recent work for 
collective security, Pertinax is making handsome reparation. All the same, 
I cannot help feeling that writers of the calibre of Pertinax, Mr. Garvin of the 
Observer, and Mr. Sidebotham of the Sunday Times are in part responsible for 
the creation of that international anarchy which now fills them with alarm. 

No! I could not do justice in any article on ‘‘international commentators” 
to Pertinax, nor would I be comfortable with any correct estimate of Signor 
Virginio Gayda. I have a notion that the Fascist was right who told me in 
Genoa that “‘a lot of this Gayda business is pure myth.” Signor Gayda, as we 
have been told times without number, is the editor of a daily print, the Giornale 
d'Italia with its Sunday edition La Voce d’Italia. So impressed was I with the 
constantly repeated assertion that Signor Gayda was for Italy ‘“‘his master’s 
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voice” that I tried immediately I got to Italy to get a copy of the Giornale d’ Italia. 
The man in charge of a newspaper kiosk in one of the largest of Italian cities 
told me that it was a Rome paper but he could get it for me. _ Its circulation, 
I gathered, in Northern Italy was a mere trickle compared with a newspaper 
with a great tradition like the Corriere della Sera. It seemed to me odd that so 
many hundred per cent Fascists in the most prosperous regions of Italy should 
be utterly indifferent to the pronouncements of the journalist whom the British 
press regards as the only person capable of revealing the mind of Mussolini. And 
I fell to wondering what other distinguished Italian journalists, not to mention 
Signor Alfieri, the Italian Minister in charge of the Press, must think of all the 
fuss that is made in Britain of the editor of the Giornale d’Italia. Indeed, few 
things would be more salutary to the dictators just now than for Hitler to be 
told that all his speeches no longer dominated the front pages of British and 
American newspapers, and for Mussolini to hear that, for a whole fortnight, 
the B.B.C. had not even once mentioned the name of Signor Gayda. 

Unlike Dr. Gayda, Madame Tabouis does not day by day confine herself 
to interpreting the views of the government of her country. Her method seems 
to consist generally of a series of long-distance evening telephone calls to a 
number of correspondents ‘‘in the know” in various European centres. Next 
morning the cream of the night’s diplomatic gossip goes into the columns of the 
left-centre Paris newspaper, L’Oeuvre. A niece of the famous French ambas- 
sadors the Cambons, and cradled in diplomacy, Madame Tabouis knows how 
to handle her material in such a way that it is always interesting and often 
informative. Many of her short-range shots at political prophesy have hit 
the mark. But as her political opponents on occasions maliciously remind her, 
the number of ‘‘misses’’ is not altogether inconsiderable. 

Our fourth example of the international commentator is almost in 
a class by himself—Mr. Walter Lippmann. For more than twenty-five 
years Mr. Lippmann has struggled with the American mind and twenty-five 
years separate his Preface to Politics and his book The Good Society, a best-seller 
in 1937. Mr. Lippmann contributes articles twice a week to the New York 
Herald Tribune, one on American politics and the other on international affairs. 
Day by day happenings in the international sphere interest him to the extent 
that they are related:to the larger problems of a world that should be organized 
on the theory of peace and not on the theory of war. 

Recently he has been emphasizing the paradox that the one thing which now 
preserves world peace is the fear alike in the dictatorships and the democracies 
of a general war, and that the question at the root of the European crisis 1s 
whether any Great Power can or will go beyond the measures that are ‘‘short 
of war.” Both the dictatorships and the democracies share the dread of 
crossing the Rubicon which separates ‘‘measures short of war” from war itself. 
Will Hitler risk the frontal challenge to Britain and France? ‘“‘Until that 
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challenge is delivered,” writes Mr. Lippmann, ‘‘the European situation will | 


remain a struggle of diplomatic attrition like the trench warfare of 1915 to 1916. 
There will be neither peace nor war but just this desperate struggle which 
is short of war.” 

Mr. Lippmann, a month or two back, ventured on something akin to a 
mathematical formula on the chances of a world war. 

“Reduced,” he wrote, ‘‘to its simplest terms the situation would seem to be 
this: Italy +- Germany vs. Britain + France, two against two=no war. 

‘Italy + Germany + Japan vs. Britain + France, three against two=war 
very likely. Italy + Germany + Japan vs. Britain + France + United 
States + Russia=no war. 

‘As long as the Japanese think there is better than an even chance of the 
United States taking part in a world war, they are not likely to risk it. And if 
the Japanese will not risk it there is a good chance that Rome and Berlin will 
not risk it either.” 

Mr. Lippmann’s view of what America is likely to do may be summed up 
in the phrase: ‘‘The United States is always for peace yet in moments of great 
righteousness it decides for war.” . . . ‘The American people,” he says, “‘like to 
be let alone, but they are not very patient. When they get fed up with some- 
thing that seems to them wrong they get very fed up with it.... It would be 
well if foreigners here and abroad could grasp this characteristic of the American 
people. For it always asserts itself in critical times.” 

We shall see what we shall see. Mr. Lippmann may be sound in thinking 
that the casting vote for war in the Anti-Comintern combination lies with 
Japan. Personally I think there is a good deal to be said for the opinion that 
it rests with Mussolini. There was in 1914 a Rome-Berlin ‘‘axis’”’ under the 
less fanciful name of alliance. At the last moment, Rome wriggled out of her 
contract to wage war on the side of Germany. Hitler will see to it that this 
does not happen a second time. In any general European war Italy is probably 
down for the leading part of ‘‘the aggressor.” Will Mussolini take the plunge? 
And will he take it first? 

It is not, perhaps, the immediate breaking of the Berlin-Rome axis upon 
which London and Paris have gambled as much as upon the likelihood that 
Mussolini, right up against it, is too astute to risk his whole regime and 
certainly the whole of his newly founded empire in a world war. For how- 
ever dynamic the dynamic powers may be, their reserves are not comparable 
to the reserves of the static powers. 
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FROM THE BROADCAST TALKS 


[These passages from recent broadcast talks are reproduced by courtesy 
of the B.B.C. The views expressed are not necessarily those of the 
WetsH RevieEw.] 


CHRIST COLLEGE, BRECON 


Tue story of Christ College, Brecon, begins in the thirteenth century with the 
founding of the Dominican Friary of St. Nicholas. The Friary was built 
about 1250, that is between 1221, the date when the Dominicans first reached 
England, and 1269, in which year the Friary is first mentioned on the occasion 
of an official visitation by John de Merlay. The site, which is that of the 
present school premises, is interesting and instructive. It is roughly triangular 
in shape, with the buildings in the north-east corner. It was clearly chosen, 
not only as convenient for a monastic establishment, but also for strategic 
purposes. Its east side guards the two fords over the River Usk, and its north 
side overlooks the great road out to the west. 


The founder of the Friary is unknown, and the various conjectures that have 
been made are inconclusive. In 1291 Eleanor of Castile, Edward I’s famous 
Queen, left a legacy to the Friary of St. Nicholas, in common with other friaries 
in Wales. ‘This has caused her to be spoken of as the founder. This she 
was not, though she is at any rate the earliest known benefactor. 


There is no continuous history of the Friary in the Middle Ages, though 
there is believed to be unexplored material relating to it in the Vatican Library. 
We hear of it, however, in 1303, when there is mention of it in a list of Dominican 
houses. Thirty-two years later, in 1335, we hear that the prior of it was deposed 
from his office, no reason being stated. There is record of a small legacy made 
~ to the Friary in 1361 by Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, and Lord of 
Brecon, son-in-law of Queen Eleanor, and in 1475 of the confirmation of the 
_ Vicar-General of the Order (one John Riccardi or Rickards) in possession of 
his property in it. Lastly, in 1535, we read of the great Usk flood, which 
swept away the bridge at Brecon and invaded the Friary. The account tells 


us that ‘‘the water rose almost to the middle wall of the cloistre.” There may 


be some listening to-night in a position to recall that that is not the only time 
that sort of thing has happened at Brecon. 

We come now to the final scene in the history of the Friary, and the founding 
of Christ College in its place, which followed very soon after the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries by Henry VIII. In 1538 the name of the prior was Richard 
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David, and we read that on August 29 in that year he and nine friars voluntarily — 
surrendered the Friary into the hands of the Suffragan Bishop of Dover, acting — 
for the King, Henry VIII. . 
There followed an interval of three years. Then in 1541, on January 17, 
a scheme was put forward by Bishop Barlow of St. David’s. By it the College 
of Abergwili in Carmarthenshire was removed to Brecon, and established on 
the lands and in the buildings of the Friary of St. Nicholas. The reasons given 
by the bishop were the ignorance of the clergy and people in his diocese, the 
need of educating and civilizing what he calls “‘the barefoot rascals” and the 
inaccessibility of Abergwili and its consequent unsuitability. The scheme was 
approved by the King, and the school furnished with an annual endowment. 
And so, with Henry VIII as second founder, Christ College came into existence 
as a Ludus Literarius, or Grammar School, in 1541. The school so founded has 
maintained its existence unbroken through the intervening centuries to the 
present day. 


There was also brought from Abergwili the prebendal system, and in 1597 
it was reported that there were nineteen prebends attached to the College in 
various capacities. Among the most famous prebendaries were Samuel Ferrar, 
son of the martyred Bishop of St. David’s, and Philip Sidney, while the most 
notorious was undoubtedly Dr. Dodd, in the eighteenth century, who was 
executed for forgery in spite of the persistent efforts of Dr. Johnson. 


Until the Civil War there is not much of interest to record. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign the College successfully established its rights to the property 
of the former Friary against other claimants, and there are references to various 
works of reform and repair carried out in 1587 and again in 1614. 


With the coming of Oliver Cromwell and the Commonwealth, we enter the 
most disastrous period in the history of Christ College. Together with all the 
lands of the Bishopric of St. David’s, the College was granted to David Morgans, 
an old soldier of Oliver Cromwell. From him it passed into the hands of 
Brychan Thomas, a member of an ancient and wealthy local family, which had 
changed over from the Royalist to the Parliamentary side after the execution 
of Charles I. A curse seems to have rested on this recreant family. Brychan 
met with a sudden death in Ireland, while his brother Richard, after becoming 
involved in litigation with David Morgans over the College property, was 
murdered in Flanders. Roger, the father, then seized the property and did 
considerable damage to it. Here is a description of his behaviour taken from 
a asa in the British Museum, first brought to light by Miss Phili 
Morgan of Buckingham Place, Brecon: ‘‘He committed upon the land al 
manner of waste, cut down a noble grove of trees planted for the friars’ solitary 
meditation, hardly left a stick growing upon the ground, pulled down the 
cloisters and sold the stones, ripped up the lead from the roof of the church, 
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took down the bell, and made money even of the very gravestones of the dead!” 
However, the family curse was destined to come home full circle, for Roger 
Thomas, in trying to escape forcible ejection from the College, where he had 
apparently taken up his residence, fell from the top of a wall on a great stone, and 
broke his back, dying two or three days later in prison. The Restoration of 
Charles II was actually taking place at this very moment, and almost before 
Roger was in his grave the old Friary lands and buildings, now severely damaged, 
were given back to the Church. 


The Restoration period, on which we now enter, may be called the “Sticys 
era in the history of Christ College. William Lucy, a son of Shakespeare’s 
Lucy, was appointed Bishop of St. David’s in 1660, and may be termed the third 
founder of Christ College. He at once began repairing the damage done under 
_the Commonwealth, and completed his rebuilding in 1666. THe resided at 
_ the College, died there, and was buried in the restored chancel. The present 
condition of the chancel, now the school chapel, with its west wall and ante- 
chapel, is very much as Bishop Lucy left it. His ghost, doubtless a very kindly 
and benevolent one, is said to haunt the school buildings, though I have not 
yet met it myself. 


An interesting event is recorded in the year 1678, when a visit was paid to 
the College by Henry Vaughan, the ‘‘Silurist,” poet and physician. He 
attended Madame Lucy, the bishop’s wife, who was suffering from a ‘‘tertian 
feaver,” from which unhappily she did not recover. 


- The most noticeable figure of the eighteenth century was the saintly and 

scholarly Bishop Bull. He resided at the College, died there, and was buried 
in the chapel. He was the last resident bishop and the third to be buried in 
the chapel. The school continued its existence through these years, though 
there is a lack of details in its history of any marked interest, except that it lost 
part of its endowment early last century, partly, I believe, to St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, partly to Jesus College, Oxford. 


5.4.39 Tue Reverenp A. D. James 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A History or CARMARTHENSHIRE. Edited for the London Carmarthenshire — 
Society by Sir John E. Lloyd, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A. Vol. Il: From the — 
Act of Union (1536) to 1900. Pp. xv + 549. Cardiff: Printed for 
the Society by William Lewis (Printers) Ltd. 305. 


| 
With the publication of this magnificent second volume, the great task of i 
writing the History of Carmarthenshire is accomplished. __ It is a contribution of 
the utmost importance to the historical literature of Wales, and it will no doubt 
be followed by similar enterprises in the other Welsh shires. It might be well, 
therefore, to consider the whole question of county histories in the light of the 
experience which Carmarthenshire has provided. 
; 


Of the value of writing county histories there can be no question; a difference 
of opinion arises only in regard to the form which they should take. Two alter- 
natives are possible. One is admirably represented by the stupendous history 
of Monmouthshire which Sir Joseph Bradney undertook to write single-handed, 
and which unfortunately remained unfinished at his death. Sir Joseph divided 
the shire into its component hundreds, and the hundreds into parishes, and 
gave with meticulous accuracy and completeness all the information available 
to him concerning each section. The work remains a lasting monument to his 
scholarship and industry, and every professional student would probably agree — 
that this is the type of Aéstory best suited to his needs. 


But professional students are few (and impecunious), and a work of this kind — 
can hardly be a commercial success. It must be admitted that it does not appeal | 
much to that estimable person, the general reader. Historians and editors of © 
county histories have, therefore, had to fall back on the second alternative and 
attempt to provide a continuous narrative of the history of the shire. This, 
however, involves one overwhelming difficulty; it assumes that the shire has 
sufficient unity to have a life of its own, the history of which can be traced. But 
the Welsh shires, although they may roughly correspond to the ancient divisions — 
of Wales, are in the main fortuitous agglomerations of Norman lordships, with 
little or no organic life of their own. The rivers, which frequently form their 
boundaries, far from separating them from each other, are the unifying elements — 
in the areas through which they flow, and can only have been chosen for this 
purpose because their definiteness precluded the possibility of dispute. ‘ee 

An interesting test case is provided in this volume by the treatment of 
Rhydwilym, ¢erre sacrée of Nonconformity in West Wales. If the shire is a 
spiritual unit, then without question Rhydwilym is spiritually in Pembrokeshire; 


3 eee 
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E geographically, by a few yards, it is in Carmarthenshire. A carping critic of 


this History might object either to its inclusion or exclusion; in point of fact, 
Dr. Thomas Richards and Mr. R. T. Jenkins (no doubt after mature considera- 
tion) decided to include it. But Dr. Richards has gone further. He has dealt 
at length with David Jones of Llandissilio because half his parish was in 
Carmarthenshire, although the village and parish church are well within the 
Pembrokeshire border. Against this, a Pembrokeshire man must enter a 
strong protest, and remind Dr. Richards of George Owen of Henllys’ annoyance 
at Pembrokeshire’s already having been robbed of some of its territory, “‘which 
made ye poore contrie to groane and grieve.”’ 

Having adopted the narrative approach, the editor has been obliged in this 
volume to divide his subject matter into five aspects, each of which receives 
separate treatment covering the whole period. This method involves some 
overlapping, and, of necessity, a certain amount of the general history of Wales 
has had to be introduced. This is particularly the case at the beginning of the 
first chapter, where Mr. Glyn Roberts sketches the political organization of 
Wales under the Tudors, On this basis he builds a narrative of the parlia- 
mentary representation of the shire, a field of study which he has made pre- 
eminently his own. There is, somewhat surprisingly, greater unity in the 
political life of the shire than in any other aspect of its history, for parliamentary 
contests until well into the nineteenth century were concerned not so much 
with national issues as with the rivalry between county families in their own 


- localities. This rivalry seems to have been particularly keen in Carmarthen- 


shire, and it led to some lively contests, culminating in the Lecsiwn Fawr of 
1802, which cost the unsuccessful Whig candidate £15,690 45. 2d. The details 
of this strife over three centuries, Mr. Roberts has unravelled with great skill. 

The second chapter narrates the history of the Church in the county, and is 
the work of the Rev. Canon David Ambrose Jones. Even the most sympathetic 
reader cannot fail to be disappointed with it. It amounts to little more than a 
list of the bishops of St. Davids, with a few biographical details about them, 
although frequently these concern Carmarthenshire no more than any other 
part of the diocese. Some other notabilities are introduced since ‘‘they deserve 
to be remembered,” though their connection with the shire was of the slightest. 
What conceivable reason can there be for introducing James Howell into a 
chapter on the Church, when another chapter is devoted entirely to the literary 


associations of the shire? Neither is the author without bias. He dilates on 


the sufferings of the clergy in the seventeenth century, but Vavasor Powell’s 
ten years and death in prison he dismisses with the euphemism that he was 


‘deprived of his liberty.”” The climax is reached when on the last page the 


author drags the Gorsedd into his chapter on the Church merely to make one 
single remark, that ‘‘candidates for bardic degrees were requested to take off 


their boots on approaching the mystic circle.” 
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It is a relief to turn to the next chapter on Nonconformity, the composite 
work of Dr. Richards and Mr. R. T. Jenkins. Indeed, probably the chief 
feature which distinguishes this History of Carmarthenshire from other county 
histories is the space rightly given to Nonconformity. Dr. Richards’s account 
of the seventeenth century is in his usual incomparable style. There is the - 
usual raillery both of the reader and of the persons whose lives are dealt with, — 
and his customary refusal to pander to the ignorance of those (like myself) who i 
are unfamiliar with ‘‘the Cwmhwplin story” and “‘the terrible death” of the : 
squire of Berllan Dywyll. But as in his other writings Dr. Richards subjects — 
the statistics of Nonconformity in the shire to a penetrating analysis, and this — 
makes his contribution extremely valuable. Mr. Jenkins covers an even wider 
period than his collaborator, and shows an equal sureness of grasp in handling 
his detail. Both writers exercise an admirable restraint in dealing only with 
material essential to the history of the shire. Even Thomas Charles’s birth at 
Longmoor does not lead Mr. Jenkins to deal with his contribution to 
Methodism, for he rightly belongs to the history not of Carmarthenshire but of 
North Wales. 


Lack of space will not allow a fuller notice of this admirable chapter, but one 
cannot leave the subject of religion without expressing a regret that no section © 
has been devoted to the history of the Catholics in the post-Reformation period. — 
Surely they were as numerous, and as important, as the Moravians or the 
Quakers. 


The chapter on the social and economic life of the shire (which comprises 
about one-third of the volume) has been prepared under the general direction 
of Mr. Emrys Bowen. For the greater part of its history the shire has been 
agricultural, and this aspect of its life has been dealt with by Dr. Geraint — 
Dyfnallt Owen. He shows a detailed acquaintance with the source material, 
especially of the agrarian history of the seventeenth century. Modern develop- 
ments, however, are mainly industrial, a fact illustrated by the displacement of — 
Carmarthen borough by Llanelly as the focus of Carmarthenshire life. This © 
section has been written by Mr. L. W. Evans, and is illustrated by numerous 
tables and maps. A few errors, more or less important, have crept into this 
sme Thus Thomas Edwards is mentioned as a bridge builder (p. 357), — 
while his father William Edwards and his brother David, both incomparably _ 
more important in the history of the shire and of Wales, pass without notice. 
The “invention” of the power loom in 1850 (twice mentioned on p. 321) is 
obviously an error. But it would be ungracious to stress errors of detail in a 
work prepared on this scale. The chapter ends with an account of elementary i 
and secondary education by Mr. T. H. Lewis. . 


_ The literary associations of the shire are dealt with in a chapter by Elfed, 
himself one of the shire’s most distinguished poets. His account is mainly _ 


ite ie Le 
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_ concerned with hymnody, and, of necessity, with Wales’s greatest hymn-writer, 


Pantycelyn. The chapter has all the urbanity and distinction which 
; characterize its author. 


Thus the history of civilization in Carmarthenshire has been related (the 


earliest activities mentioned are those of the New Stone Age, the latest the 
_ canning of beer at Felinfoel). It would be a presumption even to congratulate 
Sir John Lloyd and his colleagues on their work, while as a piece of book-making 


the skilled production of the printers is above all praise. May other county 


societies follow the example of the London Carmarthenshire Society. In 
conclusion might one express a wish? Nothing would interest scholars more 
_ than to know how Theophilus Jones wrote his History of the County of Brecknock 
nearly a century and a half ago. Might one ask Sir John to write a brochure 
on the writing of the History of Carmarthenshire? It would be a saga in itself, 


-and possibly would be better published posthumously. 


Davip WILLIAMS 
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Tue Lire oF James Ramsay Macponatp, 1866-1919. Lord Elton. 
Illustrated. Pp. 363. Collins. 18s. 


Lord Elton has chosen to end the first volume of his biography with the 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles in 1919, when Ramsay Macdonald had 
reached the lowest ebb of his political fortunes. The second volume is to deal 
with Macdonald’s abrupt rise to the Premiership, his successive periods of 
office, and his eventual eclipse. This publication which is not, we are reminded, 
the official biography, has followed quickly upon that bitter attack, The Tragedy 
of Ramsay Macdonald. To the ill-informed outpourings of Mr. L. McNeill 
Weir, Lord Elton’s balanced though frankly partisan defence comes as a 
welcome antidote, and its scrupulous attention to fact, together with its pains- 
taking exposition of the beginnings of the British Labour Party, make it a work 
of undoubted historical merit. It is also possible that its psychological insight 
into a character with whom the biographer was much in sympathy will give 
this study considerable value as a necessary supplement to a more weighty | 
official biography. “f 


One of the first essentials of a good biography is that the writer, while he 
may clearly show where his sympathies lie, should never unduly obtrude his 
opinions. Lord Elton possesses this quality, and we are allowed to observe in 
the actions which make up the history of Macdonald a manifestation of his inner 
character. The criticism that is bound to be made against this biography, — 
however, is that in his endeavour to clear Macdonald of the charge of incon- 
sistency and apostasy, Lord Elton has made him appear so constantly true to 
himself and his ideals that he becomes at times somewhat unreal. 


Many of the members of the first Labour Government of 1924 had early 
struggles against obscurity and poverty. Ramsay Macdonald was no 
exception. Lord Elton gives us an interesting though rather romantically 
coloured account of his youthful days in Scotland. Macdonald’s arrival in 
London was suitably inconspicuous. He failed to find work, reached a point 
of semi-starvation, found work as a warehouse clerk, and then proceeded to 
live well on fifteen shillings a week ; a story told in so many biographies of 
successful men that one sometimes wonders if a comfortable home and an 
adequate income are not obstacles to the young man having in him the germ of 
greatness. Having found his feet, Macdonald now continued his interest in 
the Socialist movement, frequently spoke at political meetings throughout the 
country, and quickly made a name & himself. 4 


At this stage in his career he met Margaret Gladstone, dau btee of Dr. John | 
Gladstone, F.R.S. In 1896 he married her, and in 191 I ms died. In site | 
which will be variously judged, his marriage was Macdonald’s one undoubted 
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success. His wife’s influence remained with him to the end of his life, and 

_ shortly before he died he said that if he had ever become a Conservative it would 

_be trampling on all his wife had ever stood for. In his descriptions of the home 

life of the Macdonalds Lord Elton is at his best, and we are made to realize that 

_ the success of this rare marriage was due to a unique combination of two diverse 
and complementary personalities. 


In the “‘Gay Nineties”—for the working classes an ironic misnomer— 
- Macdonald, in association with Keir Hardie, was beginning the work which 
eventually made his name synonymous with that of the Labour Party. There 
were in existence several political organizations representing the working 
Classes and the embryonic Socialist movement. The problem was to create 
from these various and contending bodies a parliamentary party which would 
represent all of them. Whilst he does not neglect the work of Henderson, 
Glasier, Hardie, and Snowden, Lord Elton rightly gives to Macdonald the 
_ credit for drafting the numerous resolutions, and guiding the course of the many 
difficult meetings towards the desired end. More than any other man, 
_ Macdonald by his tireless organizing ability and shrewd strategy nursed the 
_Labour Movement through the difficult period of political formation. In 
1900 he had the satisfaction of seeing the Parliamentary Labour Party come 
into being. 


But the exceptional character of Ramsay Macdonald is shown most clearly 
in his attitude towards the Great War, and his claim to greatness surely lies 
here. He was never a pacifist. He realized the necessity for winning the 
war, but he also foresaw that a military victory must be followed by a peace 
based on fair terms for the victors and vanquished. He dreaded a peace treaty 
which would be drafted in a spirit of vindictiveness and revenge, for he knew 
that such a settlement would bring in its train further wars in which succeeding 
generations would suffer. Against such a peace he fought for four lonely and 
disheartening years. We know now that he worked in vain, and that the 
treaty signed at Versailles was exactly what he had been striving against. Indeed 
it is startling to observe how accurate were the prophecies Macdonald made of 
the course of events which would follow. But in 1919 Ramsay Macdonald 
was the best hated man in Great Britain, and his political career seemed at an 


end. . 

No final judgment of this biography can be given until the publication of the 
second volume, but Lord Elton is a writer of charm and clarity, and it is the 
reward of this first volume that we resolve to read its successor. 


R. Ivor Jones 
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First Fruits. Edited by Norman Morris. With an introductory note by . 
Eveline M. Lowe. Pp. xiv + 210. Oxford University Press. 35. 64. 


This little book is a collection of prose, verse, and drawings from English 
and Welsh elementary schools. The youngest contributor is 5, the oldest 16. 
It has the immediate advantage, rare in anthologies, that none of it has been © 
printed before, and intrinsically it is fascinating to all with an interest in children 
and education. The interest, of course, need not be professional. Teachers 
will endorse Mr. Norman Morris’s claim that it does not seek to glorify the 
occasional clever child, ‘‘but to represent as impartially as possible the work 
being done in schools in the wide field of written composition.”” They know 
from everyday experience what joyous work children produce when the iron 
hand of the pedant does not threaten their spiritual ears nor the dark shadow of 
the examination system frighten them into mock-adult formality. The - 

7 


of selection is that set by the children themselves, and the editor has wisely 
included pieces “which may not be literate, but have certainly captured the 


spirit and atmosphere in which they were produced, and are therefore probably 
good literature.” This is such a piece : 


‘“‘One day in June it was very cold so I asked my mum to light a fire. So 
she said go and get fourteen of coals so I said where is the money so she said 
on there so I took a sack and got some. When I came back my mum lit 
the fire and I sat round it to warm my self. So after I had my dinner and 
was as warm as anything then when it was a quarter to two I said I am going 
to school she said alright and after tea time I helped my mum and she gave 
mea penny.” (10 years.) . 

A great deal of the more original prose is similarly impressionistic, but there © 
are essays of a literary kind dealing with all sorts of subjects from history to 
fantasy. The work of the older children naturally shows increasing awareness — 
of authorship, but little of it shows sophistication. It is a refreshing volume, _ 
whether for a happy verse like this, 4 


““T went on the beach 
And I saw Mr Leach 
He had a sun cap on his head 
I sed do you like the beach Mr Leach 
It’s better than nothing he sed” 


| 

| 

| 

(7 years, 4 months), . 

or for the gorgeous adventures of some of the boy writers. | 
] 


Most children have a love of poetry, but the world hits it out of them. They 
love to hear it read, and they love to write it. The sympathetic reader will 
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recognize in this collection exercises set on a familiar model, some of them 
remarkably good; he will recognize too a genuine lyrical note surprisingly often. 
What of this? 
: ee “The sun smiled down on Calvary 
The noon was drawing nigh 
The Saviour of the world was coming 
There to die.” (10 years.) 
Or this? 
3 “The little leaves that once were on the trees 
Are lying now upon the grass so green: 
When next Spring comes 
Some tiny buds will break to lovely leaves 
And cover all the trees these fell from.’ (12 years.) 


There are very good attempts at the ballad, grim and humorous; there are 


excellent landscape pieces though these, expectedly, show book influence most 


of all. Certain romantic effects of moon and water, beast, and the bloom of 
spring, suggest that the future is with De la Mare and W. H. Davies rather 
than the purveyors of Stein songs. 


The drawings share the vividness of the writing. It would bea grave mistake 
to see in them nothing but their undoubted comic force. A grasp of essential 
detail is characteristic of them, and I recommend to all instructors of the young 
the brilliant coloured frontispiece, ‘“The Teachers Going Home from School,” 
by a child of 63 years. It answers with precision any scholastic version of the 
giftie to see ourselves as others see us, and should encourage humility. 


These first fruits are culled from schools in all parts of the country; there are 
considerable social differences between the contributors, but these matter not 
at all to merit. This book brings within covers and in visible form the greatest 
satisfaction of child and teacher: for the one the means of self-expression, for 
the other the quite unparalleled joy of seeing a mind expand and flourish under 
_ guidance. I must quote again: 

‘*East Wind went howling down the street; 
The street was deserted, © 
People being ashamed of his antics: 
‘Ragamuffin!’ I said. 
But he played with the litter and leaves, 
And jeered as I passed him.” (13 years.) 


To those whose god is still a red pencil, I put the question: Is not a child 
better off with that poetic experience than the difference between the gerund 


and the present participler T. S. Lewis 
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Tus Gypsy GEenTLEMAN. Seton Dearden. Illustrated. Pp. vii + 327. 


Arthur Barker. 125. 6d. 


This is a very readable account of George Borrow’s life, based upon his own 
narratives, especially Lavengro, The Romany Rye, and The Bible in Spain. 


Wherever possible, Mr. Dearden has used external sources to check these not 
always reliable essays in autobiography, but such sources are few in number, 
and it is improbable they will be much added to in the future. There are two 
features of the book which will be new to the general reader. The first of these 
is the tragi-comical episode of the printing of the ‘‘Mandchou’’ Bible in 
St. Petersburg, as part of his work for the Bible Society. There were a dozen 
delays before the work could start, and then he suffered from every conceivable 
difficulty of printer, copy, and money. The work finished, the Russian 
Government, which had been wickedly slow in granting permission to publish, 
refused absolutely to allow one copy to be taken to Manchuria, and Borrow 
brought the lot back to England where they stayed till 1908. Later, he went 
to Spain. The second new item is Mr. Dearden’s development of an earlier 
tentative theory that Borrow, “‘beneath the surface of his open-air vigour and 
aggressive freedom, was a tragic and lonely figure, haunted by the dark shadow 
of mental instability.” He contends that Borrow was sexually impotent, and 


the theory certainly accounts for some puzzling qualities of his work and for 


the Isopel Berners episode in particular. It is worth noticing that, unlike 
Walt Whitman, he did not invent a legend of his lusty virility. 


_ Borrow was not a happy man. He suffered poverty and hardship and more 
disappointments than most. He was touchy and unjust to his Pieridae and 
helpers, and there is an obvious lack of balance in such a production as the 


appendix to The Romany Rye. Egotism, prejudice, and bad manners fetch — 


him into the true tradition of the English eccentrics. On the other hand, he 
was a scholar of great though irregular learning, the master of thirty or more 
languages, a desperately hard worker for most of his life, and possessed of that 
high courage which is allied not to stupidity but a keen awareness of danger. 
At his best, he is:'a great prose writer, and his writing will never be mistaken for 
anyone else’s. More than Fielding even, he has preserved for all time a picture 


of the Old England, unspoilt by industry and invention—and he lived a hundred 


years later than Fielding. 


Borrow is not much read to-day. This biography is good enough to send 
its readers to the untried fountain. The second half is better than the first, 
because the material is more interesting. A minor criticism is that the book 
would be improved by a list of contents and chapter titles. 


Gwyn Jonzs 


“LLOYD GEORGE” 


1863-1914 


A. J. CUMMINGS (News Chronicle) : “Nearly all the biographies 
of Mr. Lloyd George have been either vicious partisan attacks or the 
narratives of uncritical hero-worshippers. This book is an agreeable 
exception. 


“Mr. Davies is a Welshman and an admirer of the most dis- 
tinguished living Welshman. He comes, I think, nearer to the truth 
than any man who has yet attempted the task of summing up 
Mr. Lloyd George. 


“One of the most attractive passages in the book describes the 
remarkable personal influence exercised upon Mr. Lloyd George by 
his uncle, Richard Lloyd, a striking personality.” 


Liverpool Post; “It should do us good in the Wales of to-day to 
read what Mr. Watkin Davies has to say of the early years, for the 
story has its lessons. We still need the plain speaking and the 
courageous challenge that characterised Mr. Lloyd George as a 
Welsh leader.” 


Manchester Guardian: ‘Mr. Davies has written with deeper 
insight than anyone else of the share Wales, physical and spiritual, 


had in the making of Mr. Lloyd George.” 


Punch: “Mr. Davies is an able and persuasive writer, and has 
little difficulty in presenting his hero as a man of true magnanimity 
and authentic eloquence. Best of all is the picture of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s early years in Wales and the analysis of the influences which 
moulded him, for here Mr. Davies speaks with exceptional authority.” 


by 
W. WATKIN DAVIES 


12 photographs Q Wl 12s 6d net 
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Opt a CuyncuanepD. D. Emrys James (Dewi Emrys). Pp. 195. Cwmni 
Cymraeg Foyle. Llundain, 1938. $55. 


Reviewing this book gives me an opportunity to convey to those who are not 
readers of Welsh some idea of a literary activity peculiar, I think, to Wales. 
The author is well known as a poet who has won many of the principal competi- 
tions of the National Eisteddfod in recent years, including two Chairs and one © 
Crown, but he is now better known as the editor of the poetry columns of a 
Welsh weekly. The poetry columns have always been popular in Welsh — 
newspapers, but lest any reader misunderstand, let me say that in function and 
significance they bear closer relation to the competition pages of an English ~ 
paper than to the pure-poetry sections of literary periodicals ; they provide a 
means for ordinary talent to get into print. And as most Welsh newspapers 
have been local in circulation and interest, the verses generally published have 
been ‘‘local”’ in content and ordinary in quality. 

_ The net of Dewi Emrys’s page is much wider, as the paper itself is more 
national in appeal, and the contributions come from all parts of the country; — 
they are thus less local, less ‘‘newsy,” and as a result more “‘high-class,”’ if I may 
use that slang phrase without a sneer ; in other words, the standards set by 
the editor and the contributors themselves are the standards of pure poetry. 
As editor and judge, Dewi Emrys writes short criticisms of the works submitted, 
and imparts instruction on points of grammar and prosody and the tricks of the 
trade of poetic composition, and it is with this experience and from this position 
that his book of instruction is written. It has the merits of the experience and — 
the faults of the position, His experience has taught the author what and how © 
much is necessary for beginners, but-the familiar, chatty style of the weekly 
page takes on a patronizing air in book form. 

I fear also that the author, in deliberately choosing a popular style, has — 
vulgarized his idiom. I cannot think of any explanation which can account 
for the repeated use of such hackneyed phrases as ‘*. . . Wales, the land of song” 
except that the author is deliberately attempting to be old-fashioned and non- 
academic and cheap. A good example of the debased style is the phrase 
“suggests volumes,” used twice on the same page (p. 55) in the treatment of 
the lyric. The same criticism applies to his taste. He has tried to be catholic 
in quotation and in the choice of poems to serve as models ; to this I have no 
objection if the lines quoted are worthy in themselves, but to recommend as 
models such discredited stuff as Elfed’s “‘Sabbath yng Nghymru” and Gwilym 
Myrddin’s ‘Ben Bowen” and the work of Mafonwy is to adulterate poetic — 
good-taste. This must have been done to give the book as wide an appeal as 
possible, for I cannot for the life of me think that this mirrors the real taste of 
the author himself. As a result the book suffers from a too popular appeal ; 


——— 


it is too diluted. 
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The book is divided into two parts ; the first part deals with the kinds of 
"poetry in the ‘‘free metres,” such as the lyric and sonnet ; the second with the 
“strict metres,” including instruction in the rules of cyzghanedd and the prosody 
of three or four of the traditional ‘‘twenty-four strict metres.”” Where the book 
4s concerned with concrete laws of language and rime and cynghanedd, the 
instruction given is very clear, in spite of a few slips here and there (which were 

" snapped up in Welsh reviews of the book), but there is a tendency where less 
_ concrete subjects are dealt with, such as the essence of simile and metaphor or of 
_ vers libre, to talk around the subject, and the treatment is less satisfactory 
_ altogether. 


I have no space for detailed criticism, but I should like to draw attention to 
a few points ; first, the unsatisfactory reasoning on p. 26 about the relative 
_ value of form and content ; here the author seems to take his illustrations as if 
_ they were proofs, things like ‘‘a beautiful girl in shabby clothes,” as if the 
_ beauty of the girl could represent fine thoughts and the shabby clothes a poor 
style. The other defect is that speech rhythm is only mentioned in connection 
_ with vers libre, as if the only rhythm in the more regular styles were mechanical 
-accent. The book would gain in value if all the old-fashioned detail about 
_iambics and anapaests were omitted, since these schoolbook rules of scansion 
- do not really function in languages which have stress accent. The space might 
_ better be devoted to rhythm, particularly speech rhythm in ordinary metrical 
~ verse. 


T. J. Morcan 


. We Live. Lewis Jones. Pp. ix + 334. Lawrence and Wishart. 75. 6d. 


Votes anp Vircins. Eliot Crawshay-Williams. Pp. 381. John Long. 
. 85. 6d. 


___ Two years ago Lewis Jones published his first novel, Cwmardy, the story of 
_a Welsh mining village from the last years of last century till the signing of the 
Armistice. We Live, his second novel, published this month, unhappily is 
his last. Lewis Jones died in January, 1939, still in his early forties, and if 

we are to judge by the decided advance from one book to the other then Wales 

has lost a realistic proletarian writer of marked ability and promise. We Live 
“continues the story of Len Roberts and his village which was begun in Cwmardy, 

but it is quite self-sufficient and may be read without difficulty by those who 
_ know nothing of the earlier book. It is a story of conflict, oppression, and 
_ resurgence; strikes, lock-outs, marches, and local politics; much of it can be 
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checked from the industrial and political history of the post-War years, and some 
of it has been seen through the eyes of the ‘‘Party,” though I state emphatically 
that there has been no deliberate unfairness shown to other political interests 
The one strong evidence of bias seems to be his treatment of the police, thoug 
here again it is possible the men in blue look a different shape to organizers of 
hunger marches than they do to well-fed citizens. There is, I may add, a 
careful avoidance of dates and local directions, and this, oddly enough, adds to 
the story’s impressiveness. Lewis Jones succeeds in humanizing the struggle 
of great forces, for he always resolves it into terms of flesh and blood, and his” 
book is at times very moving. I imagine most of the characters (Big Jim and’ 
Shan, Len and Mary, and the “‘minors’’) are drawn from men and women known 
to the author, for in the widest sense of the word the novel is autobiographical— 
that is, it rests on the actual experience of the author. There is naiveté and 
much clumsiness from time to time, and unfortunately the first chapter is the 
clumsiest, but three things make We Live memorable. It is of considerable 
documentary value, it is a portrayal of working class conditions and history by 
a man who has not left the people he describes even one step behind him, and 
it is passionately sincere. It is a pity that those who would benefit most by it: 
will never be persuaded to read it. 


We Live is grimly in earnest; Votes and Virgins is, in the words of its sub-title, 
a ‘‘slightly extravagant romance.” Myself, I should omit the “‘slightly.” 
It is the story of a young man on his uppers in Monte Carlo who accepts a 
fantastic wager on his chances of entering parliament within twelve months. 
He stands as Conservative and (in disguise) as Labour candidate too for 
Handover, and so gets in. Mistaken identities, English barons and foreign 
financiers, satire on politics and sex, are the dish; naughty wisecracks, ravishing 
negligées, and bathing in the nude, the garnishing. The cooking is absolutely 
first class. No one writes this kind of book better than Mr. Crawshay- 
Williams, who knows exactly what he wants to do and exactly how to do it. 
He is a master of one kind of novel. In other words, he keeps well within his 
strength, and is content to be the “‘brilliant, witty, cynical, and rather naughty 
author” of his publisher’s blurb. And make no mistake about it, behind the 
fooling is plenty of sense. So much, indeed, that one could wish—but there, 
wishing is not a reviewer’s job. 


Joun Ranpotpn RicHarps 


EDITORIAL 
GWYN JONES 


a FRIEND of mine in Manchester used to tell with relish this tale of a 
-£ \downright professor. He was explaining why water is thrust up in a 

wave by the prow of a moving vessel, when a member of his class, notorious 
for his swank, agreed eagerly that he had often noticed the phenomenon as his 
steamer moved down the Danube or crossed the bay from Naples to Capri. 
“Quite so,” said the man of knowledge; ‘‘You can see the same thing on the 
canal behind Whitworth Street.” 


Both are grave faults: to extol the beauties of one’s country and the virtues 
of one’s fellow countrymen as though the rest of the world is a desert and its 
denizens sandbags, or on the other hand always to find something better abroad. 
I come to this subject from a journey made some weeks ago by way of 
Carmarthen, Cardigan, Machynlleth, and Dolgelley into North Wales. 
Past Carmarthen, as all save the unlucky and unhappy know, the road is sheer 
joy—not in the sense that the motorist can put his foot down like the ‘‘poor 
‘dupes of speed and space” very properly pitied and reproved by Mr. Oliver 
Davies in this number of the WetsH Revizw—but for the beauty and variety 
of the countryside. The valley of the Teifi, the repeated revelation of Cardigan 
-Bay on one’s left hand, the majesty of Cader Idris dredged with snow, the 
opening estuary towards Barmouth, and, to end, the glories of Snowdonia before 
one comes to a halt under the walls of Caernarvon Castle—there can be few 
journeys of the same length so remarkable for different kinds of perfection. It 
is a cheering journey, too. Here in South Wales we see spoliation proceed so 
swiftly that the thought eats like a rat at complacency: What will it be like in 
ten years’ time? But west and north on the most cynical reckoning there is 
this consolation, that enough loveliness is left to last out our and the next 
generation; and our grandchildren, let us hope, in a frantic access of common- 
sense will rise, destroy, and bury all “‘developers’”’ of the countryside and all 
jerry-builders under the tumbled rubbish of their unutterable erections. Not 
that all is lovely in the West Wales garden; and the vandal is abroad even in 
Snowdonia. I noticed a weird contraption not far from Carmarthen, looking 
like a castle cut from white paper doylies, and it was a jar to read at Cenarth an 
A.A. signpost about the ‘River Tivy.” Such a spelling is either too stupid 
or not stupid enough, for imbeciles have a right to be informed that “Tivy”’ is 
pronounced to rhyme with “ivy.” 
But these are minor corruptions, and even major ones have left a country 
miraculously fine. Though the Air Ministry and the garage proprietors have 
done their worst, though a pipe runs down, and a railway runs up, the side of 
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Snowdon himself, the glory remains. There are no angels with shining sword 
to guard the bastions: the job devolves on us. By argument and appeal, and 
where these fail by invective and contempt, we must hold off the despoilers. 
And at all times to the singers of foreign beauty, though we know that what 
they sing is true, let us suggest that the upthrust wave may be studied on our 
local canal. Hy 

* * * * * 


4 


Before coming to the Editorial readers will have read Dr. Thomas Jones’s 
article on the Coleg Harlech library. This again, it seems to me, is the kind 
of appeal with which the Wetsu Review should associate itself. No one can 
visit Coleg Harlech and know the kind of work that is going on there without 
wishing to see it maintained and, indeed, furthered. I will not throw another 
burden on the back of that overworked word “‘unique,”’ but the scope of the 
teaching offered by the Coleg, the relationship of the tutorial staff to the students 
the quality and variety of the students themselves (drawn without distinction of 
creed, political or religious, from adult education classes conducted by th 
University of Wales, the National Council of Music, the W.E.A. and E.S.A,, 
the local education authorities and the trade unions, and some of them from 
occupational centres and unemployed clubs), the splendour of its position, an 
perhaps above all the value of the Coleg as a training ground in democratic an 
humanist tradition, tempt me to employ it. But facts are better than eulogy. 
Some 35 students each year take a course extending from October till June, 
some 300 attend short courses extending from a month to a term, and another: 
350 take Nal in the Summer Schools there. The power for good represented 
by these figures necessarily transcends anything that can be expressed by figures. 
But the cultural resources of the human mind are not imponderable, and though 
we lack the balance to weigh them against cash, advancement and acquisition, 
the suffrage of good men for three thousand years and more has come down on 
their side. It is the especial privilege of workers in adult education that they 
abe these resources known to those who, oftentimes unsuspectingly, possess 
them. . 


The civilising power of libraries is theme for a paean rather than an editorial. 
Despite the fate of the greatest collection of the antique world at Alexandria 
(at which in my student days I was secretly pleased) libraries of books and 
inscriptions have done mighty work in handing down to every age the stored 
wisdom of all other ages. But I do not wish to cut across Dr. Thomas Jones’s 
treatment of the subject. Coleg Harlech needed a library building, and one is 
being built in keeping with the Wernfawr block and site. Its cost is roughly 
£14,000. The position now is that the Coleg is within £1,000 of its sal 
If this issue of the Wetsu Review does anything towards reducing or eliminating 
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_that adverse margin by drawing attention to it, we shall have the satisfaction of 
having helped a most deserving cause. 


* * * * * 


__ What can one say about conscription? Those who have least opportunity to 
Say anything at all are the class first called up for training. To speak against 
the measure is useless; to speak in its favour is hateful to anyone who thinks 
that a third of a million youngsters are to be prepared as the shock troops of a 
battle that is none of their making. This much is certain: that whatever argu- 
ments of expediency, of necessity even, and historical precedent serve to justify 
“it, the introduction of peace-time conscription into this country is not the 
occasion for cheers and congratulation. Even if we grant the measure unavoid- 
‘able, we must treat with contempt the sophisters who will not admit that 
fegimentation progresses decisively by such a measure. We are putting on 
~shackles—with an irony not universally recognised we are first putting them on 
the last of the “‘war babies,” a fair number of them conceived during the first 
“months of victory—and if we are honest, will admit as much. 


_ I have not been so disgusted with anything for a long while as with a recent 
“newspaper article by one of our professional soldiers. Naturally, he 
welcomes conscription—and I don’t blame him for that. But when he checks 
over the mistakes of the last war and laments the occasions when we failed in 
our “‘objective” because we had not a sufficient ‘‘weight” of man-power to 
“throw” into the struggle, I find it hard to keep myself within the bounds of 
editorial language. If there is a profounder immorality than this conception 
of young men as “‘weight” to be “thrown” into the bloody mess of modern 
warfare, I know nothing of it. There are degrees in everything, and after some 
acquaintance with the obtuseness and sadism of such a mentality it would be 
"easy to write in praise of share-pushers or to find a kind word for vivisectionists. 
The wisest thing, of course, is to assure oneself that inside a brass hat will be 
found a brass head, and so keep one’s indignation for folk upon whom the 
decencies of life make some impression. 


It is the curse (and solace) of reading that everything reminds you of some- 
thing else. The preparedness for war of those who may reasonably expect to 
keep out of it made me look up again the ancient tale of Aun, King of Sweden, 

“who was ‘‘a great sacrificer, but no warrior, for he stayed at home in his land.” 
For those who do not know his story, I add that he came to a useful arrangement 
with the powers that rule each man’s destiny whereby he bought extra years of 
life in return for sacrificing his sons one after the other. He got rid of nine of 
them, before the people got rid of him. It is a fable of wide application. 
Aptest ofall, I should say, for profiteers with sons in the armed forces. © Surely 

shell burns a deeper blue when all such protest: ‘See what I did.for England!’ 


THE BLACK HOUSE 
MARGIAD EVANS 


EVENTY or more years ago there stood in the forest parish of Gwias 
S Harold a public house called the Nag’s Head. But in compliment to the 
landlord’s mother, who was supposed to be a witch, it was locally known as 

the Owld Hag’s Head, or the Black House. - 
They called the old woman Aunt Flinty Knuckles: it was said that she could 
serve anything from harmless bread and candle-grease pills to the most virulent 
curses, and that she did a regular trade straight from hell to hand, across the 
threshold. But apart from this sinister squint in its reputation, the Black House 
was quiet for the district, with no excessive drinking, no fighting, and above all 
—no spilling of its secrets through babbling liquor. : 


But there was one man who swore to the day of his death that he met black 
company in the bar. He was the squire, Hercules Harold, a nervously inquisi- 
tive young man whose solitary upbringing among the mild shaded beauty of 
Gwias had bred in him an unnatural appetite for dismal things and dark tales. 
As a boy he had felt the ‘‘queerness” of the Black House, and as a man the 
feeling grew with the odd whispers the Forest breathed about it. When he 
became squire he used occasionally to enter, and he always noticed that the 
‘ landlord, an irascible man with the sombre presence of the Forester, was 
extremely careful to dispose of his squireship by putting him to sit in a little 
room by himself at the back of the bar, afterwards escorting him off the premises 
with somewhat the air of a conscious guardian. — 


The room where Hercules used to enjoy what might be termed a little public 
solitude had a heavy door with a small square of thick glass let into it. And 
many a night he would cautiously watch them through it, for he relished the 
tales and hints of Flinty Knuckles’ contracts with the nether powers. | 


One wet night he was reaching for his whip and shaking himself down inside 
his collar when he became aware of an unusual silence outside: he had been 
dreaming over the coals and in his melancholy abstraction had heard nothing 
more than the wind blowing down the rain, but now he asked himself why 
they were so quiet in the bar, and putting his forehead to the glass he peered out. 


With one exception the company was of the usual brew; but that one was a 
potent addition. He was a man with bunches of wild hair frothing under his 
beaver hat and a long threadbare coat hanging stiffly from his shoulders to his 
heels with the firelight shining through it. His nose was like a drop of lead 
above a shapeless mouth, and he had a pair of cold sleety little eyes—wicked 
eyes without light or hope or humanity. Such were the most marked features 
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of this peculiar being who was standing in the middle of the hearth pulling at 


__ his dirty neck cloth which was hanging outside the rest of his ragged clothes. 


_ Behind him was Flinty Knuckles, grey and sharp as cat ice with her starved 
__ hands folded on the back of a chair. 


The door was too solid for Hercules to overhear the conversation: but from 


_ the nods and shakings of heads he judged it to be argumentative. Suddenly 


_ the man spun round and plunging his naked hand into the fire, clutched a 
_ burning faggot, and laying it across both palms rolled it to and fro as coolly as 


_ a woman handles a copper stick, in spite of the fact that it was red with flame 
__and sparks, and grained with fire. 


Every man slanted away from the stranger as from a thing infected by the 


3 Evil One: but the squire’s reading had educated him in trickery. He opened 
_ the door and joined the company. They did not seem exhilarated by the 


_ honour: there was a shuffling, glowering, and shaping of dumb oaths, as if they 


had their teeth in something they had no wish to share with him. 


Only the stranger smiled, and when Hercules demanded where he had learned 


_ such a thing, replied to his surprise in the voice of a gentleman: “‘That was not 
_ atrick, sir. Ifyou think it was, pray try it yourself,”’ and made as if to pass the 
_ faggot to the squire. But Hercules declined to take it, so with a sneer the 


stranger threw it back on the fire and kicked it into blazing flakes. “‘A simple 


_ little thing, sir, simple, just an example of control,” he declared, as he stood 


f coolly dusting his hands on his cloak. 


““What do you mean? Control of what?” the squire asked. ‘‘Of yourself?” 
The stranger grinned. ‘‘Of myself and legions of others. Legions,” he 


; repeated. All the time he kept fingering his hat—taking it off and putting it 


on again, looking inside it, throwing it up and catching it—‘‘Oh, there are 


_ strange blank fields in the educated mind. I don’t expect to meet with anything 


but ignorance,” he remarked, looking sidelong at his listeners. Hercules 


_ recalled the old story of the devil’s yearly walk from door to door, getting human 
‘souls by beguilement: as he paid for the stranger’s beer it came into his mind 


and filled him with a characteristic craving to see what more was possible. Look- 
ing into those evil opposite eyes he fancied that they had their masters invisible. 

‘“Tell me, are other people easy to control?’’ he asked. 

‘Yes, in certain moods of fear or bravado. If I might choose one out of 
you, I could show you what I can do. It is quite harmless.” 

Flinty Knuckles spoke suddenly: ‘‘Won’t tha friend step in and be tried on?” 


P The stranger scowled. ‘‘What do you mean? I’m alone.” nd 


‘Oh, bist thou?” she said with a smile, ‘‘I did think as tha had somebody 


: with tha.”’ 
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He seemed to laugh, but his glance was vicious. ‘‘Well, you can all see for 
yourselves,” he said, spreading his cloak, “there is nobody hiding under this.” _ 
‘T can see further nor that nor thee: but I did mean the gentleman who is 
waiting outside the door. But p’raps him have summat better to do—him 

and the Lord,” she leered. 

He flashed round with a face like something spat out of a volcano. ‘“‘Curse — 
your impudence, you old Bedlamite! It’s none of your business to contradict 
your customers. If you can’t keep your witch’s mouth shut, I’ll go,” he roared. ; 

‘“‘Oh, I shouldn’t do that, master—un be a dark night and him’s waiting.” 

‘“‘Hang you woman, go and look for yourself!’’ he shouted, and pushed the 
lamp into her hand. Off she went very erect and stern, opened the door and 
looked outside. ‘‘Tha be in the right of it, master—there bain’t nothing there — 
but darkness.” 


The squire never forgot the way she hurled the words in passing: nor the 
company who with their dark-edged faces leant against the settle silent and 
watchful: nor how she and the stranger ground glances as if they were two 
powers hating yet understanding each other, and standing alone in their initia- 
tion. 

‘‘Now are you all satisfied?” the stranger demanded, turning from Flinty 
Knuckles to the company in general. Picking up a few nods here and there, he 
proceeded : ‘‘ Well then, if one of you will volunteer to put himself into my hand, ~ 
we can try a little experiment.” 

Immediately the blacksmith, one Thomas Harris, stepped forward. Tom 
was a happy-natured man of that shrewd and pithy type which grows like a 
wayside weed in every village lane. Tom would have shared a joke with a 
deaf-mute or got a smile out of a parson at prayer. 

““You’re the man for me. I swear that no harm shall come to you and you'll | 
go home as merry as you are at this moment,” said the stranger as he led the — 
young smith into the middle of the floor. Suddenly he withdrew a pace and — 
examining Tom with peculiar intensity enquired: ‘‘Tell me, what would you | 
do if you were ever to meet Original Evil face to face?” 

‘“What be that?” the smith asked. 


“The Owld un—thic Devil him do mean, but him dursen’t say the word,” 
shouted a testy old poacher in a rabbit skin coat. ) 

“Oh, Him! I ood clap an iron shoe on him’s hoof so as the reverences could _ 
hear him coming,” replied Tom with a round laugh. 

“*That’s the spirit,” said the stranger with a furtive sneer at the squire. ‘‘That’s 
the lad for me.’ 


He made one of his abrupt turns which caused his cloak to stick to hi | 
like the black blight round nit bean stalk. semenansiine Se oy wi 
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__ “Now, tie him up in yonder chair so that he can’t loose himself. Tie him 
till he can’t stir. Tie him with his hands behind him.” 
___ A carter with waggon ropes was called in to help secure the blacksmith to 
_ the heavy oak chair; and inside two minutes the lusty Tom was a meek prisoner. 
_ When they had finished their rope riddle, the stranger walked round to see if 
_ they had left any loose ends. 
“That will do,” said he. “‘If I had a grudge against my young friend in 
_ this chair, I could not wish for a better meeting. 
“Now, when I say three blow out the lamp and two of you must take hold of 
_ me so that you will know if I make any movement. _I shall count fifty and then 
you can light the lamp. Mrs. Landlord, hadn’t you better bolt the back door? 
Now—one—two—three.” 

The lamp was extinguished but the firelight revealed here and there a gaunt 
_ feature, a tooth, a fold of leathery cheek, or glowed in a liquid eye like its own 


- soul. Tom, in the chair, was a rugged island in the middle of the reddish 


darkness. 
“It isn’t dark enough!”’ the stranger was heard to cry, and then, in a changed 
and triumphant voice, “‘No—yes—it will be!’’ and he began steadily to count 


away the silence. 


To the squire the darkness did seem much denser after the first few seconds; 
it seemed to sag downwards from the rafters and to press on his senses. The 


* obscurity was a pit in which pulsed a rhythmic voice. He found himself 


framing a prayer for light. ‘The next instant there came a sound as of ropes 
being violently thrown to the floor and a bellowing groan of the man in the chair. 
A voice, hoarse, strangled, and scarcely recognizable as Tom’s, cried out: ‘‘ The 
lamp; for God’s sake, the lamp!”’ 

‘*T smell hell,’’ a man stuttered, and in the confused moment before they 
managed to light the lamp the mass of them could be felt palpitating in the 
denned madness of fear. 

Someone lit the lamp: it flared up and showed their shadows ringed around 
the chair where Tom was sprawling unconscious and with twitching eyelids, the 
ropes scattered and his arm hanging limply to the floor. The air was black 
with terror and primitive rage. One glance at the men and the stranger, no 
longer grinning or gloating, was cowering behind the table. The landlord 
had to hold them off him while he squeezed himself abjectly against the wall, the 
sweat speckling his white face like the mildew on a cheese. 

“Stand off the maggoty dog! I ool have no murder here!”’ the landlord 
_ panted, and Flinty Knuckles screamed: ‘‘ Back men!”’ with a look which seemed 
to open a chasm between them and their prey. ae 
-- “T-give you my word that I’ve done nothing to him,” the stranger gasped. 
“Don’t let them'get me,” he implored Flinty Knuckles, stuffing money into 
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her hand. ‘‘Here, give them drinks—give them anything they want, but © 
don’t let them touch me.” 

She flung down the coins and the far, all-seeing stare in her eye blazed out 
and quelled their weaker fire. ® 

‘Pick up thy money, master: us baint drinkers o’ thy brew. Take it and t 
buy black for they carrion crows: go home and go steady and do what thou © 
must while thou hast time. I ool lay thee out, aye, I ool be there.” i 

She bent her head and her words seemed to roll over his face like a cloud. : 
Then she faced the others and they were afraid to cross the line of her vision. 

‘‘Rest thy heart’s content,” she said, and pointing to the stranger: “Leave 
thic to they underground worms. Tha doesn’t go to hurt a dead man—bist 
all done for thee. Carry Tom home quietly, my butties, and rest easy.” 

Hercules had been holding a candle to the blacksmith’s twitching face, but — 
at the grim sound of Flinty Knuckles’ voice he turned his head and then he 
dropped the candle as if his arm had withered, and in his ears rang his own 
screaming. For there, as it seemed on the edge of the table, he saw sidelong 
and over his shoulder, a thing resting—an indescribable thing—a thing like 
a cloven hoof. 

He ran from that dreadful revelation, and when he next knew himself he 
was outside in the road. It was very dark; but opposite he thought he saw 
a man standing under the trees. Ifso, he was scarcely more than a length of 
deeper darkness; yet out of nothing a pair of eyes met his—eyes which in some 
preternatural way seemed to be the stranger’s, and which glistened with all the 
evil hunger of all human and bestial life. The squire saw it crouching beastlike 
and demonic in the gusty shadows—a creature hovering near its victim and its . 
mate. Behind it the trees rose harsh as rocks to the loose and shaken sky— 
and the wind flowed between them. | - 

But as he stood fixed at his end of the vision the door was flung open and 
through it the stranger was hurled into the night. He stumbled to his feet — 
mumbling some wild strange talk like a creature blundering in the shallows of © 
its gloomy element. Then seeing the landlord’s face pressed against the lighted 
window, he rallied, and with a ragged swagger swung across the road singing — 
in a voice as tuneless as rusty tin, 

; “Come up, Daddy, 
And Mother come down; 
And this is the way 
To London town!” 


As he reached the trees on the other side of the road they blotted him out with 


the other figure: the squire heard the ailing voice for a little while through the 
sough of the branches and the flutter of the leaves—and then, silence. - 
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TWO POEMS 


ELMS 


Tatt elms on either hand 
Beneficently stand, 

That all who seek may find 
Repose for heart and mind. 


Of earth inheritors, 

To heaven ambassadors, 

They shame with certain scope 
Our variable hope. 


From bole to topmost curve 
Year in, year out, they serve 
God’s incidental plan 

To make man more than man. 


Inviolably based 

They hint the waste of haste: 
The wise may here fulfil 
Themselves by standing still. 


Then, shed a tear for those 
Who rush between hedge rows, 
Nor see them, much less these 
Entranced, entrancing trees. © 


Poor dupes of speed and space, 
They read no runes who race 
From sign to sign, full-speed, 
And even these mis-read. 


In worlds where engines cease, 


- The Paradisal peace 


Will seem at first to some 
A tedious Kingdom Come. 


? 
s 
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But taught by his or her 
Eden-interpreter, 

Strangers bewildered there 
Shall learn to ‘‘stand and stare,” 


And soon, maybe, surprise, 
With reminiscent eyes, 
The loveliness of elms 
In pre-celestial realms. 


Ottiver Davies 


* EXILES 


Wue_re do you come from? From Ton y pandy. 
Why do you sing sweet songs in the gutter? 
Maybe to earn our kids sugar candy— 
Maybe to earn them bread without butter. 


Morgan and Pritchard, Owen and Howells, 
Why make harmony here for the stranger? 

Merely because Glamorganshire’s bowels 
No more invite us down to their danger. 


Cymry (or Comrades), tunefully roaming 
Alien pavements from hovel to palace, 

How much longer before you are homing 
Unto expectant mountains and valleys? 


Not for some time, my London Welsh fellow, 
Judging from what old Cap-in-hand gathers, 

Maybe when pounds are pieces of yellow, 
We'll see again the Land of our Fathers. 


O.LIveR Davigs | 
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THE ROOM OF SHINING 


Restinc in warm odours the old farm-mill 
Challenges blue heaven with pink-washed wall, 
Waiting for night’s sly touching that will spill 
The roof-slates’ purple as a shrouding pall. 

I hear my footsteps fall, 

Ringing the cobbles, gashing the air; 

And over the mill-pond’s face there moves a frill 
Of grayly-shadowed elm-leaves mirrored there. 


And now, in the low wide-open doorway 

A little ebon horse of steel places 

Firm paws on the flag-stones. The scent of hay 
From fields around entirely embraces 

The evening, graces * 

The mill’s deep hum with song of pining. 

My shoes scream on the floor’s moist sanded spray 
Where I pause—before a room of shining. 


A shining everywhere. On the gay cloth 

Covering the table; spectacles gleaming 

On the open Bible. A fated moth 

Sings round the lamp in innocent dreaming. 

The light falls, streaming 

On lustre jugs on the old black oak chest; 

On brass, on irons; and fresh milk-cans capped with froth, 
On the old miller’s hair, silver-glory blest. 


Sickness and age hold him a prisoner here 

From his beloved church. I have torn a prayer 
With my rough coming. His thoughts are winging 
Earthwards to greet me, with them bringing 

A smile; but I am a rude trespasser. 


Doris Srtys Pryce 
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GUEST OF A NIGHT 


“He sees best who is the guest of a single night.” 
ETHEL F. DAVEY 
“ Beene ela FARM reminds me more than anything else of the crayon 


drawings with which, as a child, I covered innumerable sheets of rough 

_ _ brown el tae It has a likeness to those scenes as they existed in my 
mind, before being transferred to paper crudely enough but with deep and 
glowing satisfaction. 

Limewashed farmstead, clustering outbuildings, a duck pond, dark chestnut 
trees: that is the place I came upon when there seemed no house anywhere. 

Two sheep dogs announced my arrival to a woman who came across the 
fields to me. 

She was about 30, strong, well built, fair corn coloured hair brushed back 
from a face not beautiful, but with a certain strength, a hard courage. Her 
voice was pleasant. 

“You will have lost your way now, and are tired no doubt—please to come 
in and rest yourself.” 

I followed gratefully. It was about noon, and in the large kitchen the mid- 
_ day meal was ready. The labourers sat at a table near the door; a smaller table 
-accommodated the family. There was the farmer—7. ones was the name on 
the carts—his wife, a rosy, cheerful woman, a fragile girl of about 17, and a 

young man, the son of the house. Besides the places of the family, there was 
another knife and fork set. I wondered whom they were expecting. 

“Sit you down now, my dear.”” Mrs. Jones’s manner was easy. ‘‘Mari 
will bring you your dinner this minute.”” She motioned me to the empty place 
and almost immediately Mari set before me a covered plate she had taken from 
the oven. So then, I was to sit in the guest’s seat; apparently I was also to 
eat the guest’s dinner. 

Never had food seemed so delicious as the home-cured bacon, broad beans, 
potatoes. Mrs. Jones viewed my appetite with delight. ‘‘There’s plenty and 
to spare.” 

} She asked how I came to be in that out-of-the-way place. I told her, 
beginning with my walking tour and ending with my blister. She listened to 
my recital with flattering attentiveness, interjecting many ‘‘Well there’s” 
indicative of sympathy or amazement. I could see she marvelled how any 
unprotected female could roam the countryside alone, but my clothes had made 
a good impression. Foolish and headstrong I must be, but I was obviously 
respectable, : 
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Of course I must stay the night. There was room enough, and after dinner 
Mari would bathe my foot and dress the blister. 

My eyes kept turning to the girl. She was silent, aloof, and yet somehow 
I felt that she was the centre of that group, the pivot on which most of their 
thoughts swung, possibly the reason for the slight atmosphere of strain which I, Hi 
as a stranger, had been quick to sense. ae 

The farmer treated her with tenderness, Mari mothered her. As for the 
young man, I could not fathom the glances that he sent across to her. 

Talk turned on general topics, the weather, the crops, such things as might | 
be supposed to interest a stranger. Then when the meal was over Mrs. Jones 
dispersed the men as a henwife shooing chickens. 

“Get you away then—would you stay and spy on the young lady.” Her 
voice had a subtle inflection, at once shocked and yet roguish. The men 
departed, tittering sheepishly. 

When my foot had been bathed, I was made to rest in the parlour. It was, 
like most farmhouse parlours, something of a museum. There was a table 
with dozens of small pieces of china, boots, cheese dishes, lighthouses, all marked 
with a coat ofarms. Ina cabinet Swansea china hobnobbed with presents from _ 
- all parts of the Principality. . 4 

There was a sampler showing the industry of Mary Davies in her ninth year, 
and over the draped fireplace was a black framed portrait of the son of the house, 
flanked by a photograph of a grave and some printed verses. These were in 
Welsh and I was not equal to them. I wondered if the son was the poet, and | 
what the verses were about. Love poems, maybe. That might account for 
his melancholy expression. 

Slowly in the darkened shadowy parlour I built up the story. The son was 
in love with the girl I had seen at ‘ables Enid they called her. Enid was not 
altogether indifferent. Her eyes had the seeking look of someone slightly — 
bewildered, beseeching understanding. What then kept these two apart? | 

| 
. 


Were they inarticulate, unable to read the mind and thoughts of each other. 

A shadow crossed the window. Mari was moving through the yard, carrying 
a pail. ‘‘Sook, sook,” she called, and the calves followed her, pushing and — 
scrambling for their food. “2 

She was so exuberant, so vital, like some Welsh Ceres spilling bounty, like | 
the woman of the Proverbs. But she had no household of her own. The > 
thought brought another. What if she intended to keep the dependants she 
had, if her indulgence of Enid were but a fulfilling of her maternal instincts? 
Like pieces in a puzzle it seemed as if slowly the facts were fitting into place. 
__My conjecturing was interrupted by Mari herself who brought me a cup 
of tea and some cakes. She sat down while I ate and talked to me. ae 
listened my admiration and liking increased, yet I was more than ever certain 
that she was the key to the mystery that was occupying my thoughts. | 
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I enquired where Enid was. ‘‘About the place somewhere. We don’t 
notice how she comes and goes.” | 
| _The remark seemed an evasion, but she went on ‘to say that if I could walk 
with a stick I might like to go round the garden. 
It was a pleasant place. There were no formal beds, sweet-williams grew 
_ gaily between the cabbage rows, musk roses spilled themselves over the raspberry 

canes. At the orchard end I came upon Enid. She was sitting in the thick 
grass, her immature figure bent over a book, and as I drew near she looked up, 
a startled look in her eyes. 

“You're not afraid of me, surely?” The idea was ludicrous. I received no 
answer, the book fell from her fingers, she flew across the grass so quickly that 
but for the evidence of the book I might have doubted whether she had been 

sitting there. 

I picked it up. I pondered over the Welsh words, tantalized by my failure 
to understand them. Then came a word that was familiar—Geraint. It was the 
old romance of Geraint and Enid, the hardy native stock from which the idylls 
had sprung. 

The last piece of the puzzle fitted in. What more natural than that the girl, 
finding herself unable to express her emotions, should seek the consolation of 
romances? Geraint and Enid: it seemed so clear now. 

I went back to the kitchen where the men and the family were gathered for 
the evening. For the next few hours I talked without interruption. Mrs. Jones 

listened avidly. No matter that I spoke of people she had never met, never 
would meet, it was life, and life for her was all-absorbing. 

Under my vivacity, however, a deep resolve was forming. I talked mainly 
to hide it. I would play fairy godmother to these two young people, and since 
I had descended upon them as though from Olympus, would for their sakes 
work a miracle. a 

Supper was the usual communal meal. I was reminded vividly of the Old 
Testament—the men servants, and the maid servants, sons and daughters. 
At the table there was still an extra place. The guest had not arrived, but in 
‘my other interests I had forgotten him. I wondered with increasing curiosity 
who he might be. Some elderly suitor of Mari’s, maybe a prosperous farmer. 

Perhaps—for my demon of invention demanded a fact that fitted in—perhaps 
a prospective husband for Enid, favoured by the family but loathed by the girl 
herself. . 

As soon as supper was over, Mari lit a candle and showed me to my room. 

I saw through an open door a glimpse of a small white bed, some girlish trinkets. 
That must be where Enid slept. I had made up my mind what to do, and I 
sat down and waited. I heard the sounds of the family going to bed, of doors 
closed quietly, stockinged feet padding along the landing. Soon all was still. 
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The impulse to do something, to speak, was stronger than fears of failure. 
I decided to take what risks there were. § 

I tapped quietly at the door. There was no answer. I went in. Enid was 
sitting up in bed. Her white face seemed transparent and her tiny blue-veined | 
hands were trembling on the coverlet. 7 

Fear filled me at what I was about to say, but I must say it. The words 
came out in nervous haste. ‘‘I’ve come to talk to you. Don’t you realizey 
That boy loves you. Don’t you know whether you love him?’’ 

A look of horror came into her face, and yet it seemed for the first time to 
have a look of life. . 

“Love him! Ofcourse I love him! But if he loves me, why does he haunt 
meso? For he’s dead, I tell you, he’s dead!” 

She flung herself down and burst into a wild sobbing. I fled. I had loosec 
something I had no power to control, no power even to understand. A door 
opened, someone was going to her. I lay down and covered my head with 
the clothes as if to shut out what they must be saying. 

The next morning I was up early and with apprehension made my way 
downstairs. Mari greeted me. She was alone in the kitchen. She looked 
at me. 

“*You have not slept well, what happened distressed you, but it was for good. 
Maybe you were sent.” | 

She invited me to food I could scarcely swallow. o 

“*T will tell you,” she said. “‘Enid isa little strange. No wonder, poor child. 
She was to have married my brother, twin to the one yousaw. He was courting 
her, but he was killed under her eyes, falling on a scythe. My mother said she 
must make her home with us; daughter-in-law she was in all truth. She came, 
but she was like one deaf and dumb, and it was as if the sight of him was always 
before her eyes.” g 

How simple it seemed: the photograph, the grave, the verses which were 
memorial verses, even the pitiful looks of the twin brother. Strange that with 
all their thoughtfulness, no-one had realized how that familiar face would remind 
her of her loss, and indeed, as she had said, haunt her. 

I 2 out my hand to reach the bread. There was a place laid opposite me. 

“You have not had your breakfast?” I asked. 

_ Mari smiled. ‘‘You see it strange. We are used to it. Always that place 
is laid, every day, every meal, for whatever stranger might come. My mother 
is from North Wales, where it is the custom. ‘Morris from over the hill’ they 
call the one who is expected. They say he brings good or evil with him.” 

I never found out what happened, and when I sent the tea-set of Ewenny 
ware which Mrs. Jones may or may not like but which will look so well on her 
table, I did not enclose a letter. ‘‘He sees best who is guest of a single night.” 
How deeply I have hoped there is truth in that proverb. . 


VON. 21 O79 25S 


WELSH CULTURE 
JOHN COWPER POWYS 


5 Bae timely inauguration of the Weis Review and the welcome it 
has received on both sides, as we say in the North, of Offa’s Dyke, 
1s an aesthetic phenomenon of the first importance. 

But it is an event which, like an electric storm, ought to stir up all manner of 
nervous reactions—especially in Wales. The wonder to me is that those 
critical if not hostile reactions, which I am convinced exist in the minds of many 
Welshmen both in the North and the South, have been on the whole inarticulate. 

Here and there, as in the eloquent utterances of Mr. Saunders Lewis, these 
_ feelings Aave found expression; but the politeness of Welsh-speaking Welshmen 
has confined this expression to the more definitely nationalistic promontories 
of our spiritual horizon. There, it is true, indignant beacons have shot up, 
warning us that a Wes Review in its inherent nature is based on the pathetic 
fallacy that there is such a thing as Anglo-Welsh literature. 

Mr. Saunders Lewis has brought forward, in his accustomed vivid and logical 
manner, powerful arguments to prove that when we speak of Anglo-Welsh 
literature we speak of a mirage and of something that lacks and must forever 
lack substantial reality. 

__- It must be confessed, by those among us who believe that indignant contro- 
versy on any cultural point is entirely desirable, that the skill and discretion of 
the Editor of the Wetsu Review has already in a measure cut the ground under 
our feet by the introduction of trans/ations, translations from well-known writers 
_who write in Welsh by scholarly translators who understand both languages. 
To this aspect of the Weis Review not the most devoted nationalist could 
take exception. Mr. Saunders Lewis himself speaks constantly of the tradi- 
tional link between Wales and European civilization, or at any rate between 
Wales and Latin civilization. 

Well! here in these scholarly translations is an opportunity for English 

people to catch for themselves this subtly-diffused quality in Welsh writers, and 
to note for themselves where they are reminded of what they may have picked 
up from, let us say, the literature of France. 
Mr. Iorwerth Peate refuses to confine the alien influences that have affected 
writers in Welsh to the Latin countries, suggesting that from the north of 
Europe—and indeed from England herself—not unimportant elements have 
_ slipped in. oe 

But to throw the cultural apple of discord where it can really, as the Americans 
say, “‘start something,” we must turn from these translations, with which nobody 

can quarrel, to the direct original work of writers who, if we’re not allowed to 
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call them Anglo-Welsh writers, the devil knows what we can call them! They 
write with Welsh feeling, with Welsh imagination, with Welsh humour—a_ 
thing totally different from English humour—and they write, in most cases, 
about Wales. 

Mr. Saunders Lewis rejects the obvious appeal to the famous group of 
Anglo-Irish writers, including the great poet whose death we are all amentian 
for he feels that since the native Irish tongue was not—certainly not when 
Yeats began his work—the spoken language of a million persons, the situation 
is completely different. | 

And for his argument on this point there is a good deal to be said. Take 
the case of Russian literature, for example, as it was seventy or eighty years ago. _ 
Cultured Russians of the time of Dostoievsky would often address each other, 
as his own character the charming Stepan Trophimovitch does, in French. But 
even the ‘‘westernizing’’ Turgenev wrote his books in Russian, instinctively 
using, though living in Paris just as an Anglo-Welsh writer might live in’ 
London, his mother-tongue. 

Nor do I think the ignorance of western Europe with regard to Welsh is any 
greater than its ignorance with regard to Russian. 

The point which it behoves all Anglo-Welsh writers to remember is that 
there would be no Anglo-Welsh literature at all if the Welsh language hadn’t | 
been a living language for so long. 

It is a case similar to the case of Papist and Protestant. You may think 
better of any branch of Nonconformity but you have to allow that without the © 
Roman Church, even though St. Joseph of Arimathea sailed with the sangrael 
before St. Paul staggered blind into Damascus, neither our English clergy nor 
sexo priests writ large” of yr Hen Gorff would have been teaching us our 
aith. q 

And the same thing applies to the Welsh language. It is the repository of | 
everything most characteristic and interesting in the Welsh temperament. Into 
it all of us—even Caradoc Evans—have to dip our imaginative buckets; for it 
contains all, and is our all. If it is true, though, that Caradoc Evans uttered 
the Catonian words, Delenda est y Gymreig! ‘‘The Welsh language must be 
destroyed !”—I suspect he was only indulging in an impish gesture of character- 
istic Welsh humour—it would be as though a Russian who wrote beautiful 
French were to turn and rend his mother-tongue. 

We cannot judge such things by counting heads. Mere size, mere numbers, 
have always been negligible where mental issues are concerned. How many 
pure-blooded Athenians were there in the time of Plato, reading and speaking 
and writing Greek? - 

But the fiercer the heretics and schismatics are in regard to the Welsh language 
the better for its survival. Let our atheists be as savage as possible. To live 
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is to fight for life, as Heraclitus said. ‘‘Bless,” as Blake maintains, relaxes, 
_while “Damn” braces. A few passionate prejudices in these high matters are 
more effective than many tolerances. 

For myself I have a curious prejudice against that academic word used so 
often by the most scholarly champions of Welsh literature—the word diwylliant 
or “‘culture.”” 

My suspicion of this word has nothing to do with any reaction against 
the word “‘kultur,” which I fully realize means something quite different. 

My feeling springs from a mania for the organic as contrasted with the 
aesthetic. The Welsh spirit is as rich, and mysterious, and inexhaustible as 
the French or the Russian or the Spanish, and what I reluct at and rebel against 
in this word “‘culture”’ is the hint, the suggestion, the atmosphere it conveys of 

‘something not absolutely inevitable. Asa Welshman I am “‘too proud to fight” 
under the banner of diwylliant. 

I don’t hear Frenchmen talking of French culture, or Russians talking of 
Russian culture; and why not? Because such a thing is only one aspect of 
French and Russian life. And it is only one aspect of Welsh life. 

As a disciple of John Milton I am naturally more in sympathy with 
Annibyniaeth, or Independency, than with yr Hen Gorff. 

But I am also in sympathy with that peculiar vein of Rabelaisian humour 
which appears not only in a genius like Twm-o’r-Nant but is forever cropping 

up out of the hidden recesses of the Welsh nature. 
But somehow I find it hard to associate the word diwy//iant either with the 
mystic Awy/ of Calvinist preachers or the Rabelaisian back-chat of rural bards. 
In one grand instance we certainly must all do homage to the popular culture 
of Wales. I refer of course to the eisteddfodau, and especially to the small local 
ones. . 

Here is something the like of which isn’t to be found in any land in the world. 
But so far from adopting an attitude of whole-hearted wonder and respect 
towards this extraordinary phenomenon, which is both popular and cultural in 
the strictest sense, many of the grand scholars of Wales remain cold and critical 
towards it. , 

And this coldness is an evidence, I suppose, of the gulf that tends, as Iorwerth 
Peate hints in one of his essays, to separate the intelligentsia from the gwerin 
or commonalty. What Wales needs, it seems to me, are more scholars and 
poets like W. J. Gruffydd, who is prepared on the one hand to encourage us poor 
Anglo-Welsh, in our attempts to digest the crumbs that fall from the table of 
the true Israelites, and on the other to lend his weight to the Eisteddfod, Gorsedd 
and all, without disturbing too much the tricksy sprite of Iolo Morgannwg! 

On the whole, it seems to me that it is better for all of us that Welsh-speaking 
Welshmen should not be too tolerant towards us “‘proselytes of the gate.” We 
have a right to say to them: ‘‘ You have indeed, in the old language, the sacred 


| 


Ark of the Covenant; but there is an aura, an atmosphere, an emanation from 
that Holy of Holies, of which Parthians, Medes, lamites, and the dwellers 
in Mesopotamia may partake if they can.” | : 

But shey have an equal right to reply to us that it has ever been the habit of 
the guardians of spiritual secrets to make the early stages of initiation difficult 
rather than easy. 

In considering, however, the fascinating psychic problem, as to how far 
those of us who are ignorant of Welsh can appropriate to ourselves the Welsh — 
inheritance, it is at least desirable that every Anglo-Welshman should decide — 
in his own mind what it is that he wants most to draw upon amid his few com 
of Welsh blood and his smattering of Welsh tradition. Matthew Arnold’s 
beautiful phrase xatural magic will not help us much; for that applies to an~ 
assumed ‘‘Celtic” note in English literature and we are after something more 
narrowly Welsh. 


Nor does Sir John Rhys help us much by interpreting Arthur and Merlin 
and all their cycle from what he calls their ““congeners” in Ireland. What, it 
seems to me, we Anglo-Welsh ought to press the scholars to reveal to us is not 
how the Welsh Arthur resembles the Irish Airem or how the Welsh Merlin 
might be equated with the Irish Conchobar, but what there was about the — 
Welsh handling of Arthur and Merlin that conquered the imagination of © 
Europe in a way Conchobar and Cuchulainn did not. . 

| 
: 


There must be some sort of ‘‘struggle for existence’’ among these mythical 
heroes. What was there about the Welsh ones that carried them so far afield? — 


Some hold that the desertion of Wales by its aristocracy during those fatal — 
centuries, the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and the eighteenth, left Welsh culture — 
in the hands of the commonalty, y» gwerin, and consequently in those of the 
Pauline Christ, the poor people’s God. 


Those who regret the above mentioned treachery find in the fact that the 
names of so many of our successful local bards carry the prefix ‘‘Parch.” or 
“‘Rev.”, evidence of a state of things that would have delighted Plato—namely 
the subordination of poetry to divinity. 

My own feeling is that Welsh Christianity, like Russian Christianity, is such 
a subtle and spiritual evocation that—merely as a human phenomenon—it is 
worth a great deal of aristocratic secular culture. Patriotic Welsh scholars 
have of late, however, done much to bridge the gulf—and here they have been 
aa by the passionate historic instinct of the people—between the present and 
the past. 

As a beginner in this quest, what secrets of the immemorial Welsh spirit have 
I not stumbled on in the Mabinogion edited by J. M. Edwards, and in the Brut 
edited by Owen Edwards! | é 
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And in spite of the centuries dividing these magic tales from these vivid 
chronicles there is a correspondency between them which is nothing less than 


_the very essence of the Welsh spirit we are seeking. May we not hazard the 


suggestion that it lies in a certain airy detachment from pedestrian reality, in 


a queer gift for escaping from the heavy rubble of objective truth into an “‘over- 
land,” or ‘“‘under-land,” like the 4unwn conquered by Pwyll, where ‘‘at a clap 


_ of thunder and a fall of mist”’ the peculiarities of the human heart are secure from 


attack? Is not the Awy/ of the revivalist preachers ultimately identical with the 
visions of the bards, with the passionate interpretations of the scholars, and even 
with the indignant and impish whimsies of Caradoc Evans himself? 

In other words, isn’t every Welshman seeking an escape by feeling rather 
than a conviction by understanding? Wouldn’t it be true to say that no Welsh 
preacher takes the doctrine of his faith as ponderously as we do in England? 
Between the doctrine and the feeling, between the cosmos and the feeling 


excited by the cosmos, there is, I believe, in every Welsh mind a certain airy 


Space, a space that gives the effect of irony though it isn’t irony, a space that 
evokes, just as if it were scepticism, but it is2’t dean an evasive detachment 


that relieves him from the heavier obligations of reality. 


And I think it is this vivid relish for the crazy happenings of life combined 


with the wistful and weary agnosticism of a very ancient race as to the causes— 


beyond the obvious ‘‘fate’’ or ¢ynged of personal peculiarities—that produce 
these happenings, that is the dominant note running through the whole of 


~ Welsh literature. 


Let me try and illustrate what I mean so that we can connect the mediaeval 
hiraeth for those deflowered halls of the Prince of Pengwern with our modern 
Huw Menai’s hiraeth for his bailiff-ridden native shores. The clue-word it 
seems to me is the word cynneddf or kynnedyf, which means a ‘‘magical 
peculiarity.” 

For instance, in the first of all the Mabinogi, Pwyll, lord of Dyfed, out of the 


_wayward impulsiveness which is his cyaneddf, insists on hurrying from his cups 


to sit on the Gorssed of Arberth. 

“Lord,” said one from his palace, ‘‘kynnedyf yr orssed yw (the peculiarity of 
this mound is) that whoever sits on it can’t get away again without the occurrence 
of one of two things, a wounding blow or the sight of a wonder.” At which 
Pwyll promptly declares he’ll take his chance; a blow being unlikely in the 


presence of his host of followers, and wonders being dear to his heart. 


And this notion that the way things go in our confused world dependsfon 
something in human nature as well as something in nature that refuses to be 


reduced to any law and insists on escaping all logical analysis has one admirable 


effect: without destroying psychology it puts it into its place. And may it not 


be that this poetical-whimsical tragical-arbitrary view of human character and 


human fate is one of the vital qualities that emerge from Welsh literature? 
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This wayward arbitrariness—a man’s moods being unpredictable as the 
wind, and his actions resembling the mysterious ‘‘acts of God” is certainly the 
dominant tone of the ‘‘Brut.” : 


One can hear the sigh of almost Chinese acquiescence in the incalculable 
behaviour of mortal men that rises from the people of Cadwgan son of Bleddyn 
when after Uchtryd’s unbelievable protestations they behold their crops laid 
waste! Dyma weniaith Uchtryd! (‘‘Behold the flattery of Uchtryd!”). i 


The adventures of the house of Cadwgan in the reign of the first Henry seem 
to lend themselves with especial felicity to this old Welsh view of human charac-_ 
ter as dependent upon pure kynnedyf rather than upon motives that can be 
logically analysed. 

But it is fascinating to observe that, even in the Brut, as soon as we come to 
the kidnapping of that Welsh Helen, Nest, daughter of Rhys ab Tewdwr, by 
Cadwgan’s son Owen, this fatalistic acceptance of the “‘ peculiarities” of character 
as the cause of all events begins to yield to something more inward. ‘‘And 
then in her cunning the woman spoke thus to Owen: ‘To you I’ll be faithful; | 
to you I will cling—only send back my children to their father!’—and so out 
of the great love and passion he had for her he let the children go back to the 
Steward.” 


Both these elements, a whimsical acceptance of the fatal “‘peculiarities” of . 
human character, and a quite startling and yet almost furtive tendency to dive — 
below the surface, we find, it seems to me, not only in the work of that great . 
Welsh psychologist, Daniel Owen, but much nearer our own day! 


Yes, I seem to detect that there has existed from the beginning in the Welsh — 
spirit a certain spiritual detachment from the normalities of the earth that 
endows its descents into indecency—for like all great literatures it is its duty 
to descend into indecency—with a quality that is all the more startling just 
because it isn’t carried off with the earthly ease of Anglo-Saxon humour. 


The Welsh genius is in fact so little earthy that its aesthetic obscenity gives 
us the greater shock, like the droppings of animals upon snow 


In reading Rhys Lewis I was intensely conscious of the fact that nothing but 

the prudery of his age prevented Daniel Owen from giving a perfect example 
of these “droppings on snow” in a description of exactly how poor little 
imaginative Rhys spent the money he stole from his master’s till. 
__If, however, anyone were to ask me point-blank, what, from my brief exper- 
ience here in North Wales, was the thing that most stirred my own imagination 
about the land of my fathers, I should say without a moment’s hesitation—the 
obliteration of the last four centuries! See . 


Iam not exaggerating in the least. The way in which, in innumerable casual 
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remarks from country people, I am confronted with the Middle Ages is not 
less than astounding. One solitary old character, for instance, not long ago, 
began telling me at great length of a “‘battle” between ‘“‘two generals,” the end 
of which was that one of them killed the other in single combat and buried him 
in a grave that could still be seen. 

As I listened I became aware of the repetition of the word ‘‘Dyfed,” as the 
native land of one of these ‘‘generals,” and it suddenly dawned upon me that 
here was a living version, by an old gentleman whom I know couldn’t possibly 
have read even my school-rendering of the tale of Gwydion and Pryderi, of the 
death of one god at the hands of another god, both of them having lapsed from 
gods to heroes and from heroes to generals. 

We all know what suggestive things Sir John Rhys says about that ancient 
Welsh expression that so bewildered Lady Charlotte Guest, ‘‘to put a name 
on to” a place or a person. 


“Sef, enw a dodet arnaw, Gwri Wallt Euryn.” 


“That is to say, a name was put on to him, 
Gwri, the Golden-Haired.” 


Or again: ‘Ac o achaws hynny y dodet Seith Marchawe ar y dref.” ‘‘ And for 
that cause the name ‘Seven Horsemen’ was put on to the village.” 

Well! only yesterday I enquired of a dweller in the Vale of Clwyd what a 
certain hill was called, and he at once replied in this mediaeval manner. 

Then again there is Owain Glyndwr! It is in GlyndWr’s patrimony that 
I have the privilege of living; and it is impossible to converse for long with any 
small-holder in these hills without being told very soon of a stone or a table or 
a knife or a spoon or a pathway that has been preserved through five centuries 
as connected with him. Why, even yesterday I met an aged ex-postman who 
at once, without preface, informed me that 4e—speaking of GlyndWr as an 
_ Irishman of to-day might speak of De Valera—must have gone to Dolgelley 

_ along the crest of the Berwyns. 

In England you would have to turn to the historians or to a tomb in a 
cathedral to learn about Owain’s antagonist, Henry IV; but here there isn’t a 
homestead where the imagination cannot leap back five hundred years! 

The quaint thing is that mediaeval kings were known exactly as rural 
-Welshmen are known to-day—by their ‘‘peculiarities.”’ A royal personage 
had his name ‘‘put on him”: Long-shanks, Beau-Clerk, Rufus, and sO forth; and 
-in this sense every small-holder in these mountains resembles a mediaeval king. 

And so with the bards. The greater the bard the greater is the name “put 
on him.” For instance, in a letter of Goronwy Owen to Rhisiart Morys, dated 
August 15, 1752, the poet rebukes his friend for calling him the chief bard of 
his time in the following words: 
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“You say that Goronwy Ddu o Fon” (Goronwy the Black of nae is 
the chief bard of Wales. “This” —I paraphrase a little—“‘is very kind of you; : 
but the chief bard of Wales is Llewelyn the Black of Cardigan, Llewelyn Ddu 
o Geredigion.” And he adds—obliterating the centuries exactly as I feel i 
them obliterated, after two more of them have passed—that there was a contest — 
once between another man of Cardigan, gwér o Geredigion, and another man of — 
Anglesea; and he proceeds to name Dafydd ap Gwilym and Gruffydd Grug. ; 

Here—and it goes much deeper than ‘‘culture”—is what I came to Wales ~ 
to find, and have found; namely a link between the spring-time of christendom — 
and our modern age; a link which the potent centuries that come between have © 
buried so deep. “There are worshippers of the flow of time to whom such a : 
living link between past and present means nothing; but for those of us who 
refuse to pay to time such unphilosophical tribute it means everything. } 

Yes, the Welsh language, with all who use it, can be compared to the Mother- — 
Church after so many of her restless and adventurous spirits had gone over to © 
the Reformation. We Anglo-Welsh writers resemble the Anglican priesthood. | 
We steal from, we borrow from, we subsist upon the Mother-Church; and, though 

7 
: 


we have lost or rejected the concrete symbols of continuity, to outsiders we are 
still ‘‘christians.” 


But it is much more than “‘culture” that nourishes us when we suck the 
breasts of our Mother, the imperishable Welsh language. It is a living 
fountain of subtle spiritual values, whereof the tipsiest and bawdiest of the 
bards, the austerest preachers of yr Hen Gorff, and the most punctilious man- 
darins of exact scholarship, are all channels, in their different ways, from the 
same inexhaustible source. 

This source is deeper than culture, more diffused than tradition, wider than _ 
language. It is the spirit of the Welsh character. It is the occult secret of — 
the most conservative, the most introverted, the most mysterious nation that 
has ever existed on the earth outside of China, 
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A REVOLUTIONARY WRITER 
DOUGLAS GARMAN 


BUN Goons Lewis Jones died in January of this year he had written two novels, 
Cwmardy, published in 1936, and We Live, which has appeared since. 
Yet, though he had been writing for three or four years he was not, in 
any ordinary sense of the words, a literary man. First and foremost he was a 
working-class leader; a revolutionary who, quite literally, gave his life in the 
struggle for the emancipation of the workers. In early manhood his. ability 
and courage won for him responsible local positions, and his superb gifts as an 
orator soon spread his influence throughout the South Wales coal-field. Until 
he refused to work with blacklegs he represented the miners of the Cambrian 
_ pit, Tonypandy, as checkweigher, but by that time, 1924, he had joined the 
Communist Party. From then on he was unemployed. Capitalist society, 
in spite of his skill as a worker, in spite of—or, more truly, because of—his 
_ initiative and intelligence, could find no place for him. But the very qualities 
_ for which capitalists discarded his services found the fullest employment in the 
cause of the working class. Till the very last day of his life, when he spoke at 
thirty meetings in the Rhondda, appealing for food for the Spanish people, he 
led the strenuous life of a militant. | 
This is not the place to describe that life in detail, or to attempt to evaluate 
his political achievement. His outstanding ability as a propagandist and an 
organizer, though for short intervals it took him to other parts of the country, 
_ was devoted primarily to the people of South Wales, and his birth-place, the 
Rhondda valley, remained the nerve-centre of his activities as it always was of 
his imagination. It was there that his influence was strongest: an influence 
derived on the one hand from the common people’s confidence and love, and 
on the other from the respect of his, and their, opponents. It is typical of the 
peculiar position he won for himself that when, for the last years of his life, he 
was a member of the Glamorgan County Council, he used to sign on at the 
Labour Exchange in Tonypandy before catching the bus down the valley to 
Cardiff. 
This necessarily inadequate account of a life that was filled with a great 
‘variety of incident—strikes, lock-outs, imprisonment, hunger-marches, and 
demonstrations—will, however, perhaps suffice to draw attention to one parti- 
cular aspect of his achievement as a writer; the peculiar unity of his practical 
and imaginative purposes. There are to-day many writers, justly classed as 
working-class writers, whom one feels to be, nevertheless, se arated from their 
working-class experience by a film of alien culture. Though their sympathies 
are still with their own people, yet every now and then some trick of expression, 
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some acquired response, sets them apart from their class. It is as though, 
having been workers, they are 2ow writers. Often, indeed, this separation 
does in fact exist, and its influence is to be detected usually in some form of 
romanticism: due to mistaken emphasis. In a society such as ours this is, — 
perhaps, almost inevitable, and is not so much a criticism of the writers’ integrity 
as of the society in which they live. Indeed, it would be a mistake not to realize 
that it sometimes brings its own compensation, for, to the extent to which they 
have been able to assimilate this alien habit of thought, it can provide them with 
added resources of expression. But in the case of Lewis Jones this division was 
toa unique degree absent. His writing was only one of many modes of political 
activity simultaneously exercised. 

I stress this because it accounts for one of the sources of power in his novels. 
In the first place it led him to plan them in an unusually objective way. Con- 
sciously he was concerned much less with self-expression than with creating in 
his readers the will to act. His writing is therefore frankly propagandist, but 
with this very important qualification: that his mind was unencumbered with 
theoretical doubts as to the true function of his art. The sort of problem with 
which so many left-wing writers are obsessed, such as the “‘relation of art and 
propaganda,” for him simply did not exist. Just as all his own thinking was 
directed to one end, action, so he conceived of his writing as a means to the same 
end. : 

Now this singleness of purpose has certain disadvantages. In particular 
it may lead a writer to disregard the individual development of his characters 
and to concentrate on the unfolding of the action in which they are involved and 
which they express. I will say more of this later. For the moment what I 
want to insist on is the great advantage a writer derives from such an approach. 
It simplifies to a great extent his relation with his audience, his readers; and to 
a corresponding degree clarifies the construction of his plot. And this is one 
of the most important characteristics both of Cwmardy and of his later novel, 
that they are both dominated by the unfolding and development of an idea 
in terms of massaction. I use this phrase not simply in a political sense. What 
I mean is that the incidents chosen, though they are expressed in terms of 
individual reactions when this is necessary to their effect, are chosen not to 
illustrate individual development, but the development of individuals in society. 
The fate of many contemporary writers, particularly those who are in revolt 
against the inhumanity and degradation of capitalism, is that, feeling themselves 
divorced from society, they turn inwards to the elaboration of their own mal- 
adjustments. What interests them is individual reaction, not social action. 
And as a result they are driven either to a lyricism, sterile because socially 
unorientated, or to a form of fiction in which the characters are simply the 
mouthpieces of their own discontents. ey 

With Lewis Jones just the reverse is true. Precisely because he is concerned 
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primarily with social action he feels no obligation to censor the responses of his 
characters, and so attains, particularly in the domestic passages of his books, 
a highly spontaneous realism. Similarly, because he is assured of his major 
purpose he can afford to express fully the contradictions involved in personal 
development without glossing the weaknesses of his characters. Indeed, one 
of the principal themes of his books—We Live is a sequel to Cwmardy—is the 
gradual process by which the miners’ leader, Ezra, a man of high courage and 
resolute principles, turns into an enemy of the people who have loved and 
respected him. And this process is shown, not as a result of cynical betrayal 
or personal degradation—which would have been easy and mechanical and 
uninteresting—but as the outcome of the very qualities of the man when con- 
fronted with a situation beyond his intellectual comprehension. And in the 
Same way the second theme, with which this is counterpointed, of Len’s and 
Mary’s gradual approach to revolutionary Communism is worked out in terms 
of developing social change and not by means of individual heroics or romantic 
changes of heart. 

There is thus a quality in Lewis Jones’s work that can properly be described 
as epic; a quality that is reinforced by his own awareness, admirably conveyed 
in the texture of his novels, of being firmly rooted in the life of a community. 
Several factors favoured this. The life of a mining village, especially of those 
cut off from others by high mountain barriers, is necessarily social to the extent 
that everyone’s life is affected by, and almost all are dominated by, the pit. This 
is a theme to which Lewis Jones again and again returns, the pit as the source of 
life and the centre of struggle. It has a tremendous fascination for him, much 
as the sea has for other writers. He writes about it as though it were a person- 
ality. His characters love it and hate it, but even when they hate it they take 
an immense pride in it. The description of Len’s first day in the pit (he is the 
hero of both novels) is one of the most moving scenes in Cwmardy. His fear 
is overcome by his pride, the same pride that moves Big Jim, in the later novel, 
to eloquent obscenity at the thought that anyone else should be allowed to 
““work his place.” ; 

But Lewis Jones was rooted in a community not simply in the sense of place 
and occupation, but also in the much deeper and fuller sense of class. The 
central idea in his life, the idea that was at the bottom of all his political activity, 
of his personal life and his writing, was that of the class struggle. As a Com- 
munist leader he was, of course, a Marxist, and he had read and thought pro- 
foundly about the problems of Marxism. But it was not Marxism which 
taught him the meaning of the class struggle. From childhood he had lived 
_ in it and each phase of his life drove home deeper and deeper to him its signific- 

ance. Yet this apprehension of the meaning and strength of class in no way 
embittered him. He was willing to recognize the good qualities of the enemy 
class, and respected them when they fought, but particularly when they were 
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full-bloodedly human. The few references to Lord Cwmardy, for instances 
are always sympathetic to his energy and vitality, and if he writes of Higgins” 
the financier with loathing, it is at least as much because he is a stranger to the” 


valley as because he is a capitalist. 


His understanding of class differentiation, therefore, did not mean to him a 
trite human schematization. He realized that within the larger classification — 
there is contained the whole range of human personality. As a result he H 
avoided the danger, referred to above, of dehumanizing his characters in the ; 
interests of a simplified propaganda, and in this he was helped by the warmth 
and tenderness he felt for individual suffering. The tragedy of the people 
of South Wales never became for him a matter of statistics. It was a vital © 
problem that he was constantly reinterpreting in terms of individual human 
experience. It is true that he was not uniformly successful, but in those passages 
which ring false—as, for instance, in some of the descriptions of the relationship 
between Mary and Len, or in the account of the old shopkeeper’s suicide in 
We Live—it is because his approach is too subjective, too emotionally responsive, 
and not because he has allowed political theory to drain the blood from human 

beings. But this strain of sentimentality only occasionally makes itself felt. . 
What is interesting to note is that where his characters are most aboundingly / 
alive, as in the case of the old couple, Big Jim and Shan, a large measure of their — 
vitality is derived precisely from the fact that they are typical of their class 
without realizing it. | 
| 
| 


There is another reason why Lewis Jones was so successful in portraying 
this old couple who, while remaining typical, are invested with so rich an idio- 
syncracy. Their language is full of poetry, richly expressive of that folk 
element in the Welsh people to which he was particularly sympathetic. He 
saw in them a link with an idyllic past, before the coal-owners had ravaged the 
valleys in their search for black diamonds and before human relations had been 
overshadowed by the tyranny of want—a past which could also symbolize the 
future. To a stranger one of the most impressive things about the South 
Wales mining valleys is the contrast between the shabby, ill-built, monotonous 
lines of the villages and the grandeur of the mountains towering up almost out 
of the streets. his contrast, which is a very living factor in the minds of the 
people, is most movingly and effectively expressed. Though the pit is the 
dominating symbol of their lives, behind it are always the slopes of the mount- 
ains, and the awareness of this contrast enriches the novels with a romantic 
eloquence. 


It is this combination of qualities, his objective understanding of class 
struggle, his tenderness towards people, and his passionate enjoyment of natural 
beauty, that make Lewis Jones a powerful and original writer. “His significance 
as a working-class leader is for others to assess. From my own friendship 
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with him I know that he possessed in a rare degree the power to inspire people. 
It was not simply that he was a superb orator, nor that he was uncommonly 
intelligent and alive. As a human being his outstanding characteristics were 
sympathy, intelligence, and a dramatic imagination, and these combined with 
a very considerable feeling for words are qualities that make for greatness in 
awriter. His most natural gift was oratory, and he had perfected it as an art. 
His career as a writer had only just started, and he had much yet to learn, but 
with these two novels he had already, I believe, made a real contribution to the 
culture of our times. 


THE BATHERS 


Wood engraving by Brenda Chamberlain 
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Tue Wetsu Review for July will contain short stories by Ken Etheridge and 


W. Evan Williams; poems by various hands; an article on the Brynmawr 
experiment by Peter Scott; and one on “‘The Nile in Egypt and Nubia” by 


_ David Bell. Jack Griffith contributes the third of our autobiographical articles, 


“Stormy Passage.” Gwilym Davies writes on foreign affairs, and among other 
Pe bitors oe reviewers will be Frank R. Lewis, F. W. Schoberth, Evan D. 


_ Jones, E. C. Llewellyn, R. Hilborne, and the Editor. There will be illustrations. 
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THE LIBRARY OF COLEG HARLECH 
THOMAS JONES, CAEP 


Ase aural implies teachers and teachers students and students a library. 
It was not always so. The disciples of Plato in the groves of the Academy 
were, we are told, surprisingly unencumbered with books. There was 
no half-crown book club in Greece. So rare were books that Socrates, reclining 
under a plane tree on the banks of the Ilissus, confessed to Phaedrus: ‘Only 
hold up before me a book, and you may lead me all round Attica and over the 
wide world.”” Nor had the Greeks an organized system of education com- 
parable with ours. Perhaps in order to become their enlightened counterpart 
in the modern world we ought to scrap the county schools and the national 
Colleges. Was there not a Cardiff Professor of Greek who argued in a delight- 
ful essay that quite nine-tenths of the books of the country should be burnt? 
Only a few of us would miss them, for only a few of us read them. But all this 
is heresy. The founders of the college at Harlech, however heterodox in the 
matter of examinations, were orthodox in the matter of libraries, and they set 
out from the start to buy and to beg books. They had neither the shelves nor 
the money to imitate the Glamorgan manufacturer who some years ago com- 
missioned a friend of mine to buy books by the yard to fill a measured length of 
empty book space in his new mansion. ‘The ideal library does not thus spring 
up in a night: it is the growth of centuries, gradual and casual, holding the 
mummied relics of authors long dead, the immortal classics of three thousand 
years, and the transient and tawdry “‘masterpiece "of last Sunday’s review, 
destined for “the dust and silence of the upper shelf.” 


The College balance-sheet shows that books have been bought for Harlech 
at the rate of roughly one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. But this is no 
exact index of their value, for they embrace new, second-hand, remaindered, 
and review copies gathered from shops and sales, and from nosing and prowling 
in the precincts of Charing Cross Road, picked up sometimes in mint condition 
and sometimes not. 


And there have been many generous gifts, the most notable being a collection 


on American history, biography, and literature, expertly chosen, and presented 
to us by Mr. A. B. Houghton, a former ambassador at the Court of St. James. 


The student browsing among the scattered book-cases may unexpectedly come 


upon volumes which once belonged to well-known early friends of the College: 
Professor David Williams of Bala: Sir Harry Reichel, Silyn Roberts, Thomas 
Shankland, Mary Rathbone, Dr. Griffith Evans, J. Morgan Jones, all of 
Bangor and no longer with us. Through Professor D. James Jones we received 
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a number of books from the library of his teacher Professor J. S. Mackenzie, 
and we have books from the collection of Sir Vincent Evans given to us by his 


‘son and daughter. Mr. Edgar Chappell has had the good sense to give us a 


fascinating collection of old maps. From Dr. P. B. Ballard we received a few 
weeks ago a number of books on education and psychology, and I understand 


that Sir Lleufer Thomas has asked that any duplicates from his gifts not required 
by the National Library shall go to Harlech. 


We all have experienced the difficulty of getting rid of books for which we 
have no room nor further use. We have read how during the Great War 
housekeepers sent old guides to the Lake District to the troops in the trenches, 
and Sir John Squire has described with what agonies he once parted with a 
sackful of minor verse (all first editions) on Chelsea Bridge at midnight. What 
happens to any rubbish that may reach Harlech has never been placed on the 
agenda nor raised among ‘‘any other business.” Perhaps the Warden goes 


laden down to the beach in the dark andassigns the rejected to the waves hoping 


the tides may throw them up on the shores of Ireland, where books are scarce 
and censored. 


The basic aim of the Harlech collection is, of course, to serve the immediate 
needs of the students. The library is for use and not for ostentation or orna- 
ment. But that does not mean that we eschew all historic and aesthetic interest. 
A library is more than a chest of tools: it is also a cabinet, a shrine, a sanatorium 


for the mind. Charles Lamb did not want to handle, to profane the leaves, 


their winding sheets. ‘“‘I could as soon dislodge a shade.”’ ‘That is one mood; 
there are others. Montaigne cared little about the outsides of his books, the 


splendour or the shabbiness of their raiment. We cater for all moods, from 


reverence for ‘‘the Quarto quaint, the Aldine tall” to the most proletarian 
prostration before the latest party and its latest tract. We condemn no school, 


we reject none, and you may find the works of Lenin and Trotsky cheek by 
jowl with Geiriadur Charles and Rhodd Mam. 


The Poet at the Breakfast Table remarked that every library should try to be 
complete on something, if it were only the history of pinheads. I should like 
to see our library at Harlech rich in records of the industrial life of Wales and 
of the efforts to raise its quality by the improvement of local and central govern- 


“ment, by trade unionism and by the co-operative movement. We ought also 


to be the chief source for the history of adult education. We have started a 


“music section and already we have some interesting manuscript volumes of old 


Welsh precentors. It is something of an accident that we are well furnished 
with histories of the nationalist struggles in Italy and in Ireland, less inspiring 
in the circumstances of modern Europe than they were fifty years ago. We 
possess the collected edition of Mazzini’s works given to D. R. Daniel by 
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Tom Ellis and Ellis Griffith. The inscription has a pathetic interest to-day: 
‘‘David Daniel oddiwrth ei gyfeillion calon T.E. ac E.J. 
Chwef. 18—1887; Hydref 29—1890; Awst 30—1892. 
‘All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye.’ 
(John Milton). : 
‘Rhaid i mi weithio tra yr ydyw hi yn ddydd: y mae y nos yn dyfod.” 
(Tesu.).” { 


Scattered about the shelves and hidden on flyleaves and in marginal notes are 
other interesting entries. I have room only for one, written in a copy of Prif 
Addysg y Cristion, a translation by Edward Wynne, curate of Llanaber, son of 
Ellis Wynne, published in 1755. 


‘*Y lon fron addas lan fwyneiddiol naturiol foddol fun 
Gwrando yn ddiddig gan garedig uchelfrig unig un 
Lliw blode heini gwrddion gerddi a’r daisy (sic) lili lan 
Dy wrid mwyneiddgu: rhosyn Cymru sy’n twnid fel y tan 
I will drink your health in wine you are my Valentine 
Read it ready dear Jenny it is a lovely line 
Mae hen arfer er hir amser 0 bleser mwynder maith 
Yrru anerchion at liw’r hinon mae yn gyson wiwlon waith q 
My love of high degree I’ll send these lines to thee , 
Before Easter for the better do you remember me | 
Y luniedd eneth lana’r aned, ordeinied arnoch dasg | 
Cofiwch cofiwch rhwyddwedd, rhoddwch darperwch cyn y Pasg. 


Robert Davies, Excise Officer—at Barmouth 1770.” 


In 1775 this book was in the possession of Robert Jones of Blaen Cowarch, 
and his inscription runs in sharp contrast: 


‘Tra rhaid i mi wisgo’r arfau 
A dwyn ei groes trwy orthrymderau 


Rho dy gwmni dyna ddigon 
Nes mynd adre i wisgo’r goron.”’ 


It is natural that books associated with Merionethshire should find their way 
tous. The village presses were particularly prolific in the early years of last 
century, and we have examples from nearly all of them. We have a first edition 
of Bardd Cwsg, and before this year is out we hope to have the latest, now being 
printed at Gregynog, with an English version by Professor Gwynn Jones, And 
we have a first edition of the anthology by Rhys Jones of Blaenau which rejoices 
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in the magniloquent title Gorchestion Beirdd Cymru, neu Flodau Godidowgrwydd 
Awen. Some Anglican or Baptist ought to present us with a copy of his 
Flangell i’r Methodistiaid (A Whip for the Methodists). 


And so we go on adding book to book despite the admonition of the Preacher. 
You never can tell what may turn up in a growing library. ‘‘No copy of this 
edition is known”’ wrote Sir John Ballinger of the Welsh Testament of 1654 in 
his Bible in Wales. ‘The other day I saw a copy in Jesus College, Oxford, 
picked up in Parker’s bookshop for ten shillings by Mr. Goronwy Edwards. 
We have at Harlech the first editions of the Welsh Bible printed in 1588, 1620, 
1630, and 1678. But the penalty of growth is overcrowding and confusion 
and inaccessibility, and the remedy which the Harlech executive have prescribed 
is the new building which it is hoped may be declared open on September 30, 
most appropriately, by the founder of the Gregynog Press. 
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THE INQUIRY i 
INTO THE ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS SERVICE IN ; 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE | 


J. E. TOMLEY 


PROPER perspective of the Report of the recent Inquiry can only be 
[ \ provided for the readers of the WetsH Review by taking them back some 
years and viewing the subject from that distance. . 


Wales has reason to be profoundly grateful to two of her countrymen for 
the part they have played in the campaign against tuberculosis: to Lord Davies 
for his conception of the King Edward VII National Memorial Association in 
1910, and to Mr. Lloyd George for including in the National Health Insurance 
Act of 1911 the provision of sanatorium benefit for the millions brought within 
that great social measure. 

Let us study the effect of this anti-tuberculosis campaign during the first few 
years of its history by comparing the mortality in Wales, England, and Scotland. 
By 1915 Wales had forged ahead of the other two countries, but by 1936 this 
was the position: | 


Mortality from Tuberculosis per 1,000 of Population. 


———— 


Period, 2 ale England Scotland 
IQII-15 1°36 I'4I 1°69 | 
1936 086 0°68 0°74 
Decrease 0°50 otk a O95 


As the Committee ask in their Report—‘‘ The question arises as to why Wales 
should lag behind in this diminution of tuberculosis mortality.” 


For years past three organizations closely concerned with the subject, viz. the 
Welsh National Memorial Association, the National Conference of Friendly 
Societies, and the Association of Welsh Insurance Committees, have been 
drawing attention to these contrasts and endeavouring to focus public attention 
on the scourge with which our nation was afflicted. Outstanding statistics in 
relation to parts of North Wales led to the appointment by the Memorial 
Association of Dr. Herbert D, Chalke to conduct an investigation into the 
causes of the continued high death-rate from tuberculosis there. Dr. Chalke’s 
Report was issued in June, 1933, and, having been responsible for the resolution 
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which led to this investigation, I was asked by the Chairman to move the 

adoption of the Report at the meeting of the Association in July of that year. 
_ I make no apology for quoting some of the words I used: ‘‘Look please at the 
foot of page 42, where the village of ‘A’ is dealt with. There, out of a popula- 
tion of about 600, no less than 96 died from tuberculosis in 38 years—16 per 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN VILLAGE ‘‘A”—AFFECTED HOUSES IN BLACK. HOUSES MARKED X ARE THOSE WITH 
MORE THAN ONE CASE 


(By permission of the Welsh National Memorial Association) 


100—which works out at a yearly rate of 4,211 per million. Now tell me—can 
you doubt what Dr. Chalke says—‘It is difficult to see how anyone in these 
villages can escape infection’?”’ 

I proceeded: “* You will have read the sordid story which Dr. Chalke’s report 
tells of the dismal housing conditions, lack of sanitary. facilities, defective sewer-| 
age arrangements, tainted ‘water supply, . unsatisfactory milk supply, and 
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unsuitable dietary, which, combined with occupational risks in the slate: 
quarrying industry and the reluctance of the patients to submit themselves to’ 
the care of the Memorial Association and its Tuberculosis Officers, all conspire — 
to bring about these results in Gwyrfai.” | 


It is a melancholy business—nearly six years later—to find these facts 
reiterated in the Report of the recent Inquiry. But in the meantime much” 
spade-work had to bedone. On March 25, 1935, Mr. Clement Davies himself 
in the House of Commons drew attention to the position which most of the | 
Welsh counties occupied in comparison with those of England in relation to 
the high rate of mortality from tuberculosis, and appealed to the Parliamentary © 
Secretary of the Ministry of Health “‘to cause an enquiry to be made, so that — 
we may have the causes ascertained, and then do our best to remove them.” 
Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare, M.P., the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry 
of Health, in reply to the suggestions, said: “‘My hon. friends will remember 
that there have been two special inquiries into the incidence of tuberculosis 
initiated by the Welsh Board of Health and the Welsh National Memorial 
Association. We shall certainly suggest to the Welsh Board of Health that 
they should see whether advantage might be taken of any further information 
in their possession.” 


With the cordial encouragement of the members of the Welsh Board of — 
Health and with the whole-hearted co-operation of Dr. D. A. Powell, the 
Principal Medical Officer, and Mr. F. J. Alban, the Secretary of the Welsh 
National Memorial Association, I then prepared “‘An Analysis of Tuberculosis 
Mortality in Wales, 1930-1933,” in an endeavour to reply to the question as to 
why several of our Welsh counties:should have a rate of tuberculosis mortality 
higher than any in England and Scotland. The answer was—because we had 
so many areas in Wales where the incidence of tuberculosis remained abnormally 
high. The ‘‘Analysis’’ was an endeavour to trace them out, not merely as 
counties, but right down to the smaller administrative areas in each county. 


As a result of this “‘Analysis,” the Welsh National Memorial Association 
readily agreed to hold an investigation into tuberculosis mortality and morbidity 
in Anglesey. This investigation was made by Dr. J. Glyn Cox, and his Report, 
issued in June, 1937, is quoted in the Report of the Inquiry. The following 
are extracts from the final comments of Dr. Cox: ‘‘The housing conditions in 
the tuberculosis population are very unsatisfactory, overcrowding is frequent, 
sanitary facilities in the rural districts are primitive and poverty is very common. 
Water supplies are unsatisfactory in the rural districts. Disinfection of houses 
and of bedding, etc., is carried out only in a small proportion of cases. The 
method employed is, in the great majority of cases, en ine and out of date.” 
_ The Royal Sanitary Congress at Bournemouth in 1935 had called upon me 
to-contribute a paper to that conference on the subject of ‘Tuberculosis and 
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National Health Insurance.” The disclosures as to the position of the Welsh 
counties stirred the Friendly Societies of the country into active movement. 
The National Conference of Friendly Societies in September, 1935, referred the 
subject to their executive. A deputation of that committee interviewed the 
Minister of Health with regard to it in February, 1936. We suggested to him 
that as his department had control over all the public health authorities concerned 
_ it would be of advantage for the conference committee to confer with his advisers 
as to what action could usefully be taken to improve the conditions disclosed. 


The Minister said he was much indebted for the statement concerning the 
death-rate from tuberculosis—a matter of great national importance. The 
figures submitted were very disturbing and he would ask the Chief Medical 
Officer to let him have a report on those figures. 


Another sequel to this activity was the action taken by the Association of 

Welsh Insurance Committees, who asked for a conference with the Welsh 

National Memorial Association to discuss remedial measures. That conference, 
held at Shrewsbury under the Presidency of Lord Davies in December, 1936, 
decided in favour of a programme which included the more intensive examina- 
tion and follow-up of tuberculosis cases and their contacts, improvement in 
many areas of such directly preventive measures as disinfection, ‘‘after-care’’ on 
a national basis for persons suffering from tuberculosis and for their families, the 
provision of additional beds and a village settlement in Wales. This programme 
- was implemented by the Welsh National Memorial Association, who convened 
a conference of contributing authorities in January, 1937, to consider estimates 
for the ensuing five years. This conference decided that the Finance Committee 
should review the estimates. An adjusted estimate, approved by the Associa- 
tion, was circulated to the authorities, a conference of whom was called by the 
Minister of Health at Shrewsbury on March 16, 1937. At this latter confer- 
ence, to quote from the Annual Report of the Memorial Association, “the tone 
which prevailed was very different from that of the previous conference. It 
appeared as though a concerted attempt, instigated and inspired from some 
unknown quarter, had been made in the meantime in order to discredit the 
Association and to repudiate its general policy by a wholesale rejection of the 
new proposals.”’ 

The narrative may now be continued by reference to the Report of the Inquiry 
which recounts that the Minister felt bound at that stage to confine his considera- 
tion to the non-controversial part.of the Association’s estimates, representing 
substantially the continuation of the existing services, but he would be fully 
_ prepared, if necessary, at a later date to consider amending the scheme, when 
there had been time for its further consideration by the authorities and the 
Association. The Memorial Association would not, however, accept this 
‘solution, and at its annual meeting in July, 1937, reaffirmed the estimates 
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which had been presented and resolved that the Minister should be asked to 
appoint a committee to make a special investigation into its work and particularly 
in regard to the proposals put forward in the estimates. The sequel was, in 
the words of Mr. Clement Davies and Dr. Coutts, ‘‘The Minister appointed us 
as a committee for that purpose.” Ne i 

Taking the items in these estimates as set out in the Inquiry Report, it is” 


interesting to summarize the findings of the Committee regarding them: 


‘‘Under existing conditions preventive duties are carried out effectively by a 
relatively small number of authorities only. Pending the establishment of a 
proper service it may be desirable for the Association to strengthen temporarily 
their staff of Area Sisters. The efforts of all concerned should be exercised to 
the utmost to extend materially the range of contact examination. 

‘“‘In existing circumstances in Wales, additional bed accommodation is 
necessary if tuberculosis is to be adequately dealt with. It is of no use to press — 
for utilization of buildings unsuitable for the purpose of housing patients for — 
prolonged periods. | 

‘“*We think that there is room for a new hospital of 200 to 250 beds and that — 
it might be located in the Swansea district, either in or near Swansea or perhaps : 
in Carmarthenshire—though, of course, one of the main considerations must be - 
accessibility to the services of the consulting staff and, especially, the thoracic _ 
surgeon. 

“*As regards the need for more and better bed accommodation in the Swansea 
district, we agree that the opponents of this scheme in urging that any additional 
beds needed should be provided in the east rather than the west, had not fully 
taken into account the number of patients at present in Sully coming from 
districts in West Wales.” 


Intensive Domiciliary Examination of Patients and Contacts. 


Research Laboratory. 


““We are quite satisfied that increased accommodation is essential, otherwise 
the work of the laboratory will be seriously curtailed. 


‘“We were, from the time when the suggested co-operation between the 
School of Medicine, the Royal Infirmary and the Association was first mooted, 
greatly impressed with the idea. We therefore recommend, subject, of course, 
to a satisfactory agreement being arrived at between all the parties, and subject 
also to the part of the expense to be borne by the Association being fair and 
reasonable, that the scheme should be approved.” 


Miscellaneous Capital Expenditure in connection with existing Institutions. 
“Tf the existing institutions are to be kept in being, it is, in our Opinion, 
essential to spend money to maintain them in a proper working condition and to 
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improve them as necessary to accord with the development of medical require- 
ments. We are very strongly of opinion, however, that the Association and 
the Welsh Board of Health should most carefully consider whether, as soon 
as substitute beds are made available, it would not be more profitable from every 
point of view to close some of the institutions rather than to spend more money 
in a patchwork attempt to improve or even maintain them.” 


Village Settlement. . 

“The question whether a village settlement should be established in Wales 
obviously bristles with serious difficulties and requires to be thoroughly explored. 
The Association should enquire further to see whether there are ways and means 
of starting a settlement in Wales, and should report fully to the authorities as 
soon as possible. It is, however, premature for us to make any recommendation 
on the matter.” 


Provision for After-care Work on a National Basis. 

‘The Association only desires to undertake care work itself failing all other 
means, 1.€. effective action by local authorities themselves, or, as a last resort, by 
or on behalf of the Minister of Health. 

““We do not recommend that the Association should undertake after-care 
work on national lines. 

“We strongly urge all contributing authorities to form after-care committees 
for their areas with adequate powers.” 


In the table in Appendix II of their Report, the Committee set out the 
death-rates from tuberculosis during the seven years 1930-36 in the Welsh 
counties and county boroughs. I have set opposite these figures the corres- 
ponding mortality in the English border counties. 


T.B. Death-rate English Border T.B. Death-rate 

Welsh Counties per million Counties per million 
Caernarvon 1,283 Hereford 748 
Merioneth 1,196 Gloucester 663 
Anglesey 1153 Shropshire 624 
Cardigan 1,104 Cheshire 585 
Pembroke 956 Somerset 579 
Glamorgan 938 

Carmarthen 918 

Brecknock 891 

Monmouth 819 

Denbigh | 782 

Montgomery 769 

Radnor 742 

Flint 694 

Average 920 
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Is it unreasonable to ask why there are two deaths from tuberculosis in — 


Anglesey and Merioneth for every one in Somerset, or two in Caernarvon for 
every one in Shropshire? 

The Committee’s views on the subject of ‘‘racial influence” or the ‘‘vulnera- 
bility of the Celt” are that racial susceptibility per se is a comparatively minor 
factor, and that if there is any racial susceptibility, that is surely an additional 
reason for more vigorous endeavours to prevent close and prolonged contact 
of the infected person with the healthy. _ 

As to disinfection, the Report deplores that there has been great neglect in 

this respect in many parts of Wales, __ re . 
- Over forty pages are devoted to dealing with the individual counties and 
county boroughs. The Committee frankly say that where the evidence 
appeared to justify it they have animadverted somewhat severely upon the 
inactivity of the councils and their officials. The Committee’s summing up 
of each county and county borough is quoted below: 

Anglesey: ‘‘We are amazed that the council and the councillors themselves 
have been so apathetic, especially when the records indicate that over the seven 
years 1930-36 Anglesey has the third highest death-rate from tuberculosis of 
all the counties of England and Wales.” 

Brecknock: ‘‘Brecon is thirteenth among the counties and county boroughs 


for housing activity. Comparatively little building has been done by private 


enterprise, but more activity could and should have been shown by the local 
authorities.” . 

Caernarvon: ‘‘Considering the very great number of old and thoroughly bad 
houses, and the unenviable record of mortality from tuberculosis, the district 
councils should have been much more active than they have been and the county 
council should have been much more vigorous and thorough in its supervision.” 

Cardigan: ‘‘The district councils have been dilatory and apathetic. The 
county council should have exercised a closer surveillance over the district 
councils. Their housing record for the working classes is a poor one.”’ 

Carmarthen: ‘‘It is obvious that the councils have fallen short of their duty 
and much more should have been done, while again the county council should 
have exercised a stricter supervision.” 

Denbigh: ‘We are satisfied that, whatever may have been the position in 
the past, the county council and the district councils are now very active and 
desirous of improving the health conditions within their areas.” . 

Flint: ‘‘We cannot pay too high a tribute to this county, its council and its 
most efficient officials.” 

_ Glamorgan: ‘*When one considers the extent to which the economic depres- 
sion has affected the county, and the fact that since 1921 the population has gone 
down by over 96,000, the record is a good one, and the councils and their 
officials deserve high commendation.” ee eo 
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_ Merioneth: ‘‘The authorities in this county have been guilty of serious dere- 
liction of duty, and have largely ignored the advice and even the pleadings of 
their medical officers to amend conditions which, in their considered opinion, 
were a danger to the health of the people.” 

Monmouth: ‘‘We have little comment to make upon the conditions in this 
county, except to express our admiration for the excellent administration 
throughout.”’ : 

Montgomery: ‘‘\n this county there has been on the part of the district councils 
(borough, urban, and rural) a grave dereliction of duty, and on the part of the 
county council a failure to exercise the supervision which should have been 
exercised.” 

Pembroke : ‘*The District Councils have failed in their duty to provide decent 
sanitary houses for their people. We hope that the County Council will 
exercise a more vigilant and active surveillance in future, and whenever necessary 
take drastic action.” 

Radnor : ‘There is obviously a case for some reorganization of districts and 
for stricter supervision and greater activity by the county council.” 

Cardiff : “‘We have been greatly impressed by the foresight, care, activity, 
and public spirit of both the council and their officials.”’ 

Merthyr Tydfil: *““ The housing conditions in the borough are deplorable and 
should not be tolerated. We were informed that they now have a five-year plan. 
They should have had such a plan long ago, and the new houses would now 
have been in existence and occupied. It is to be hoped that, for the sake of the 
health of their people, they will carry out this plan.” 

Newport : ““The record of the borough since 1919 1s an excellent one. We 
_ were greatly impressed with the care and foresight shown in the maintenance of 
the council’s house property.” 7 

Swansea : ‘““Swansea occupies third place among the counties and county 
boroughs of Wales for housing activity since the war. The council and officials 
show a public spirit and a desire for the welfare, care, and health of the people 
which is indeed an example to others.” 


Schools and School Children. 

Of the schools the Committee report that there still exists in Wales a number 
of old schools, badly constructed, dark, ill-ventilated, badly or insufficiently 
heated, with inadequate water supply, if any at all, primitive and most objection- 
able sanitary arrangements, or insufficient sanitary accommodation, no facilities 
for feeding the children, and poor or insufficient playgrounds. They ask: 
‘‘Why should children be sacrificed and be called upon to suffer and possibly 
to carry with them that suffering or the effects of it to the end of their days? 
The worst schools, they say, are undoubtedly in the remoter villages in the 
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agricultural areas. ‘‘There is no reason why these bad schools should continue 


to exist.” The Committee add: ‘The Board of Education and the local 
education authorities should act more rapidly and more drastically.” 


Nutrition. 


The Committee say that the evidence submitted to them suggests that in 
Wales there have been great changes in food habits, especially in rural areas, 
which are not beneficial to the community. Home-cured hams were rarely 
seen, porridge was almost entirely neglected, and few housewives took the 
trouble to prepare the different varieties of soups and stews so familiar formerly 
in Wales. Instead, the staple food is bread and butter or margarine, with or 
without jam, with tea, supplemented by prepared foods of various kinds, whether 
cereals, chipped potatoes, tinned meat, or fish, and practically no green veget- 
ables. Often, instead of fresh milk, condensed skimmed milk is used. Too 
little use is made of eggs; great use is made of the tin-opener; tinned food, 
though unobjectionable on grounds of quality, is expensive. The insufficient 
use of milk is one of the most serious defects in the diet of the ordinary house- 
hold in Wales as a whole. The cost of milk is too dear; to provide a pint of 
milk a day for each person in an average family would cost 10s. a week, which 
is out of all proportion to the small family income. Milk in Cardigan, they say, 
is not now drunk as milk; ‘‘they buy just enough to put into their tea.” In 
certain milk-producing areas in Wales, where milk used to be one of the staple 
articles of diet, it was now almost impossible to get it at all in some of the 
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villages in the rural districts, and even when attainable, its present price, which 


is double what it was some years ago, makes it impracticable for the poor family 
to purchase adequate amounts. The Committee believe that the present 
malnutrition is in the main due, not to poverty, per se, but to use of the wrong 


type of foods and ignorance of the way to lay out the money available for food 
to the best advantage. 


Local Government and Health Services. 


Throughout the Inquiry the Committee were conscious of a great disparity 
among the local authorities in the standard of performance of public health 
services. They state that the smaller authorities, poverty-stricken as they are, 
cannot possibly face up to heavy capital expenditure, so there is an over- 
mastering temptation in such areas to stint essential expenditure on public 
services. ‘They record the opinions of witnesses that the Ministry of Health 
should take more active steps to bring about amalgamation of areas and creation 
of larger units and that the Ministry could usefully consider whether the 
existing allocation of duties among the various types. of authority might be 
revised so as to avoid overlapping. - | } eee Nts i ES 
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The Welsh National Memorial Association. 


Those who feared that the attack upon the policy of the Welsh National 
Memorial Association would lead to its disintegration must be satisfied with the 
findings of the Inquiry with regard to its functions. The Report says: “‘In 
Wales we have the striking example of a joint scheme administered by a Council 
and Board of Governors containing representatives from each county and 
county borough along with representatives appointed by the Minister of Health 
and others representing Insurance Committees and individuals or bodies who 
have made substantial contributions to the funds of the Association. 

‘The Association thus has the status of a national scheme and has the unique 
advantage of appealing to the national sentiment. Its campaign has stirred the 
imagination of the people of Wales, who are rightly proud of the successful 
work it has done and would, we think, be very reluctant to see any modification 
which would affect the ‘national’ character of the scheme. Apart from the 
special circumstances in Wales and the fact that a considerable proportion of 
the counties are too small in population and have inadequate financial resources 
to develop a full tuberculosis scheme, there is no doubt that a scheme on a 
national instead of a county basis possesses very solid advantages.” 


— Basis of Contribution. 

The Report records that there was considerable divergence of opinion at the 
Inquiry as to what constitutes a proper basis. The present formula is 50 per 
cent in ratio of estimated population in 1936, and the remaining 50 per cent in 
ratio of aggregate rateable values atthe 1st April, 1936. The Committee hesitate 
before making a definite recommendation to the Minister. The question, they 
say, is one which would be better determined by agreement between the authori- 
ties concerned, and, failing agreement, then by the Minister. They are not 
satisfied that rateable value can be ignored as a factor in the calculation of the 
contribution. They feel that rateable value alone would operate unfairly 
against those authorities in whose areas the incidence of the disease is compara- 
tively low. They recommend that “‘population weighted by mortality rate” 
is a more reasonable measure than any other practical one, of the extent to which 
the services provided by the Association may be called upon. 


Grants from the Special Areas Fund. 

The Committee express the hope that the Commissioner for the Special Areas 
will be able to come to the assistance of the authorities in South Wales in the 
same manner as he has done in England. 


The fearlessness of the Report and the revelations it contains have been the 
subject of innumerable articles in the press and debates at meetings of councils 
throughout Wales. But what those who are most concerned with the problem 
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desire to see is what practical result is achieved, when the tumult and the 


shouting die, in the adoption of the Committee’s recommendations by the ~ 


responsible authorities. A considerable gain has been achieved this month by 


the Minister’s announcement of the addition of 600 beds to existing facilities — 


in South Wales and 200 in North Wales, with a possibility of development for 
the central districts too. These are expected to be ready by the end of this year. 


The chairman of the Committee of Inquiry, Mr. Clement Davies, K.C., M.P. 
—to whom and to his colleague Dr. Coutts Wales will be for ever deeply 
indebted—has been so profoundly moved by what he heard and saw in the 
course of his investigations up and down the country that he has undertaken 
a campaign throughout Wales ‘‘to remove the injustices, hardships, and suffering 
caused by tuberculosis” in his native land. It is a gratifying feature of this 
crusade that one of the first of his meetings—at Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire 
—was held ‘‘under the auspices of the churches, chapels, and the council” of 
that town. Members of the press have done and are doing great work in the 
furtherance of these objects, and if the pulpit will take part too on the same side 
and with the same energy and enthusiasm, I visualize a triumphant success in 
the fight against this insidious disease. 


Lino-cut by Dorothy M. Thomas 
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THE FINDING OF MOSES GRIFFITH 


R. JOHN PETTS 
W: do not expect to find poetic vision in a guide-book, and it is with 


surprise and wonder that we open a page of Thomas Pennant’s Tour in 

Wales. In illustration to the text a plate bears the caption ‘‘Tryfan 

from Glyder Fach”; from the dark pinnacles of the Bristling Ridge the queen 

- ol our peaks lifts up her head, while all round is mist like the wings of white 
irds. 

Now who—towards the end of the eighteenth century and in Wales—could 
have drawn so? In his preface Pennant tells us with fine condescension that 
“the drawings are the performances of a worthy servant, whom I keep for that 
purpose.’ He goes on to request that ‘‘the candid will excuse any little 
imperfections they may find in them, as they are the works of an untaught genius, 
drawn from the most remote and obscure parts of North Wales.”’ ‘The artist’s 
name was Moses Griffith and he came from the Lleyn Peninsula. 

There can be no doubt that Pennant took Griffith with him on his travels in 
the way that your modern topographer trails his camera; by comparison Pennant 
would appreciate the advantage of his recording instrument being able to carry 

- itself and even lay out its master’s shirts. 

Comparatively few of Griffith’s drawings were engraved for the illustration 
of Pennant’s works, most of the originals were pasted in the writer’s own copies 
of the books—and that was that. 

After Pennant’s death in 1798 Griffith carried out a large number of Welsh 
landscapes for his late master’s son David. The Pennant heiress married the 
seventh Earl of Denbigh, and the collections went with the bride from Downing 
in Flintshire to the Warwickshire estate of Newnham Paddox. There, in 
Pennant’s books and folios, Griffith’s life-work lay hidden, known only to the 
few, until on the death of the late Viscount Feilding it was brought to light at 

_ the dispersal of the library at Christie’s on July 4 of last year. 

From the vast number of drawings revealed, of which nearly two hundred 
were exhibited at Walker’s Galleries in Bond Street last February, we are able 
to gauge the true worth of the artist. 

Moses Griffith cannot be called a great painter—but that he was a highly 
sensitive and observant Welshman who expressed his native landscape means 

a great deal. His earlier works are carried out in pen-and-wash, with that 
combination of delicate line and soft colour that is so typical of the drawings of 
the period. The handling of the leaf-masses of his trees shows the simplification 
of a Rowlandson. In his maturer works, where his originality is more evident, 
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he sacrifices charm of colour for strength of tone, and henceforth uses water- 
colour as a pigment and not as a tint; the result is a greater majesty of design © 
and a more intense realization of depth in space. 


These paintings, hidden so long from the daylight, have retained their 
original freshness and strength. Time has been kind and we can see them 
purely. These works are not relics. Here are no yellowed papers to thrill 
the antiquary, no faded prettinesses to be peered at through the dust, but the © 
vivid records of a live hand and a seeing eye. Here we find nothing of the 
vagueness or vulgarity of the sketcher-tourist, none of the mannerisms and ~ 
formulae of the slick limner, but, brought forth with loving care, the sincere ~ 
expression of a man of vision. 


The lovely drawing ‘‘General View of Chester from Boughton” is full of — 
space and light. Here the breadth of treatment is masterly; building and river- — 
bank, tree and sky, are seen so simply and stated so directly in such true relation 
one to another that we are reminded immediately of some of the landscape ~ 
studies of John Constable. 


In ‘‘Nant Ffrancon, Caernarvonshire,”’ the foreground forms of rock, turf, 
and tree are broadly and strongly modelled, but it is to be regretted that the 
painter has failed to come to grips with the mountains themselves; it would 
appear that the great bastions of the Glyders and the crags of Braich Ddu were 
dwarfed and softened by the haze of that summer day; had rain threatened, 
Griffith could have played a bolder tune. 


In “‘Shugborough House, Pool with Swans,” we have the artist’s powerful 
analysis of tree-forms at its best, together with the crisp and meticulous drawing 
of architecture; while in ‘‘Snowdon from Capel Curig’’ there is a delicately 
articulated design that is at once decorative and true. The ‘‘Self-Portrait,”’ 
dated 1811, shows a great appreciation for the subtleties of flesh-tones, and 
proves that as a draughtsman Griffith was academically sound. He is here © 
shown in his sixty-fifth year, with face full-fleshed and well preserved, with 
eyes of calm discriminating gaze. This is one of two self-portraits which, 
together with a large number of Griffith’s drawings, form part of the very 
valuable Pennant Collection which has been acquired by the National Library 
_ of Wales. Moses Griffith has joined his peers. a 
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BEYOND OUR FRONTIERS 
GWILYM DAVIES 


. Wi Hitler first set out to become the embodiment of the furor teutonicus 
he used to upbraid the Germans for their failings and taunt them about 
their weaknesses. In Mein Kampf he reiterated his charges against the 

people of Beethoven and of Bach, of Goethe and of Schiller, over whom he, an 
unlettered and an unemployed Austrian house-painter, was destined to exercise 
the absolute power of life and death. The Germans, complained Hitler, were 
too docile, too sheep-like, too servile in their abject submission to authority. 
But it is on this characteristic of the German that the Nazi chiefs played with 
such amazing skill that to-day they can boast that on slogans like “‘vital space,” 
“encirclement,”’ and other items of the Nazi repertoire, they have at their 
command 80 million minds with but a single thought. | 


Nevertheless, and it is a paradox of our time, if we need three instances of 
men of European stature with about them not a particle of the sheep-like or 
the servile, men towering above their fellows in a fierce independence of 
thought and action, it is to Germany that we must go for our three examples. 


There is Dr. Martin Nieméller. On the first of next month he will have 

_ served a term of exactly two years as Hitler’s prisoner. Once more there are 
rumours about his health, indeed about whether he is still alive. No doubt, as 

so often before, these rumours will be denied on or before the anniversary of 

his captivity. Articles will appear in the journals reminding us of his arrest, 

of his trial, of his virtual acquittal, to be re-arrested immediately and sent to a 

concentration camp by the Gestapo whose deeds no man may question. It is 

the Fiihrer himself who will not tolerate the release of Martin Niemédller, for 

he can tolerate for the German people no hero who resists his sovereign will. 

In no other way can Niemidller’s continued torture be explained. A popular 

U-boat commander who decided, like his father before him, to be a Lutheran 

pastor, he rose quickly to be the minister of a fashionable Berlin suburban 

church with distinguished Nazi generals, Herr von Ribbentrop, and Dr. Schacht 

as his friends or members of his congregation. A Nazi of the Nazis politically, 

Nieméller would have willingly placed the emblem of the Swastika beside the 
emblem of the Cross behind his pulpit. When, however, he saw that the whole 

trend of the Nazi movement was to place the Hitler symbol above the Cross, 

Martin Niemdller struck. ‘‘Here,” he said, repeating Martin Luther’s historic 

declaration, ‘‘I stand. I can do no other.” 


We are accustomed to say that Hitler has conquered everywhere in Germany 
except over the Church. There he will not triumph. Let us not be too sure. 
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Justice has gone under as one realizes in Leipzig when looking up at the dom 

of the Supreme Courts of Justice with its huge Swastika painted in white. 
Learning has gone under. On the new buildings of the University at Heidle-_ 
berg there used to be in black lettering the finest University motto in the world” 
—‘Dem Lebendigen Geist—To the Living Spirit.” The motto is no lone 
there! ; ~% 

And the Church, if by Church is meant organized religion, Protestant or” 
Catholic, is not likely to hold out if Nazism determines to exact at all costs its” 
obeisance to the Fithrer of all the Germans. The Vatican, under the new Pope, 
born and bred in diplomacy, is certain to go to the very limit of concession; the 
Lutheran Church has been traditionally the hand-maiden of the State. Besides, 
there was the crack of the whip in Hitler’s Reichstag speech of January 30. The 
members of the Reichstag gasped as Hitler recited the almost unbelievable 
figures of the financial dependence of the German churches, Catholic and 
Protestant, on the State. In 1933, said Hitler, the State paid to the Church 
£10,000,000; in 1935 £21,000,000; and in 1938 £42,000,000. Church 
property, he claimed, throughout the German Reich amounted to the stupendous 
figure of hundreds of millions of pounds. Then came the threat of Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment—not as in Wales—but as all else in Germany, 
totalitarian. 

To the orderly, rather unimaginative German mind institutional religion 
completely divorced from the prestige and purse of the State is a prospect of 
consternation. Would it not be better to compromise for the period of Nazism? © 
That is the question which faces the institutional Church in the German Reich. © 
Whatever happens to organized Christianity under Hitler, the Martin © 
Nieméllers cannot bend the knee to money or to prestige. A year ago Nieméller — 
sent word to his friends in which he said : ‘‘Physically I am well. In mind 
ace like a ship at sea in a tempest, dragging its anchors, but the cable still _ 

olds. 

If then, to-day, we had to name the man whom the whole Western world 
would acclaim as the world’s first protestant in religion, that man would be a 
German. 

The same thing was true in politics, for the political protestant, the radical 
of the radicals, of this decade was Carl von Ossietzky. In Britain we know 
next to nothing about him. The one worthy English tribute to his greatness 
appeared shortly after he died in May of last year—an appreciation in the 
Spectator. ‘‘Ossietzky,” wrote the Spectator correspondent, “‘was the heart and 
brain of the German Republic.” With a touch of exaggeration Ossietzky was 
described as a democrat in a democracy without democrats and a republican 
in a republic without republicans, He had no forum, no party, no organization 
behind him. All he possessed was his little red-covered weekly publication 
Weltbithne which is still published weekly—in Paris. A pacifist who fought 
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in the ranks in the German war of 1914-1918, he gave his life to the unmasking 
of the pose of innocence for the origin of the war assumed by the Germans and to 
an unceasing campaign against the Prussian, Bismarckian, military minded 
ruling caste which staked everything and would persist, as long as it existed 
in staking everything upon a Teutonic domination of Europe. We are accus- 
tomed to think of the Weimar Republic, the republic of the sadler-president 
Ebert and later of Stresemann and Briining as ‘‘the other Germany,” struggling 
to reverse the traditional Bismarckian order in an effort to adjust the German 
mentality to a plan not of domination but of co-operation with the rest of Europe. 
Ossietzky would have none of this. To him the Weimar Republic was a sham, 
protesting in Geneva its disarmament for co-operation while, all the time, it was 
secretly re-arming to recover the dominating position it had lost. In 1932 he 
was tried for treason and imprisoned, but was released shortly before Hitler 
came into power. From that day his doom was sealed. Dr. Goebbels 
demanded the head of the one anti-Nazi publicist in Germany who had refused 
every chance of escape so that he might continue the hardest mission which 
any modern evangelist had ever set to himself. In 1936, while in a Nazi 
concentration camp, he received the news that he had been awarded, to the 
disgust of the Nazi authorities, the Nobel Peace Prize. Robbed of his freedom, 
family, means, his good name, his citizenship, and lastly of his life, he died at 50, 
broken on the Nazi wheel of persecution, the world’s first and foremost 
protestant in politics. 


- Niemiller, Ossietzky, these two—and the third choice is surely the Alsatian, 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer. In the silence of Equatorial Africa he set out to ponder 
not over words but over the things behind the words. It is Schweitzer, 
competent, profound, honest, who has best tackled for us the most pressing of 
all our mental and spiritual problems—the problem of a working theory of the 
universe. There must be tens of thousands of young people bewildered how 
to explain a universe in which, in the twentieth century of the Christian era, 
a second general massacre is contemplated within twenty-five years of the 
commencement of the first. And they find nothing to help them in the outworn 
phrases of the professionals, whether they be politicians or ecclesiastics. To 
the intelligent young person these people are just platform and pulpit echoes. 
What he needs to hear is a voice. Amongst moderns, and on this urgent 
personal concern of a theory of the universe there is probably no one to- 
Sompare with Schweitzer in his small volume of the Dale lectures at Oxford in 
1923, The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization, Schweitzer shows what is 
eally the matter with us, internationally and individually. We have sought 
‘© carry on with a civilization which, like British foreign policy of recent years, 
yas had no ethical principle behind it. 
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: ; | 
Tur Pozr’s Derencr. J. Bronowski. Pp. 258. Cambridge University 
Press. 75. 6d. 


Mr. Bronowski works out an interesting and important argument in this 
book. He works it out with such distinction that it is all the greater pity that 
he should dismay the reader by a foreword of portentous solemnity in which he 
tells us that he is, among other things, ‘‘a materialist in politics” (whatever that 
may mean) as he is ‘‘a materialist in science” (whatever that may mean). Als 
he has tried, he tells us, ‘‘to write criticism as reasoned as geometry.” 
‘*Criticism,” we are told on page 8, ‘‘has too long helped itself with false poeta 
tricks and with vague words such as Value, Form, Content.’’ Mr. Bronowski 
therefore avoids using these terms in his book. In their place however there 
appears, furtively perhaps, another trio, sprinkled liberally through his page 
Worth, Manner, Matter. And apparently Mr. Bronowski thinks that thereby 
he and we have put ‘‘poetic tricks and vague words” away from us and are as 
reasonable as geometricians. | 


If I understand it rightly the argument of Mr. Bronowski’s essay is substan- 
tially as follows. In his view poetry has no ‘‘worldly” purpose. We mistake 
its essence if we think it has to do with social or moral improvement; if we think 
it is its business to give pleasure; or if we think it ought to “‘imitate” the natural 
and human world. Its object is transcendent, and poetry, as partly a thing of 
sense, can at best but partially disclose it, if indeed it can hope to do more than 
suggest it. This account is too brief to be very useful; but I can perhaps help 
to indicate the essence of the doctrine by saying that it is a striking statement of 
what I may perhaps call ‘‘calvinistic”’ criticism. What Mr. Bronowski says of 
poetry, the calvinistic theologian says of religion; as the latter concentrates the 
energy of religion on what is unknown and transcendent, despising ‘‘works,”” 
Mr. Bronowski ruthlessly directs the energy of poetry towards what has no 
taint of the world. If he has not by any chance read Karl Barth’s Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans (not to say the Epistle to the Romans itself), I can 
promise him he will find it interesting reading. Like the Protestant theologian 
he is in the line of Plato and set against Aristotle; and like him also maintains 
a violent dichotomy between flesh and spirit, sense and soul. On 
Mr. Bronowski’s remarkable thesis I have space to remark only this, and to 
remark it dogmatically, that I think his view, though, like its theological 
analogue, it contains vital truth, is yet one-sided, brutal, and in defiance of the 
facts. Faith is all very well; but poetry without works, like religion without 
works, is a dreary and in the last resort soul-destroying affair. 
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This for the argument in itself, an argument which we may think ill-balanced 
but which is powerful and noble. But Mr. Bronowski has presented his view 
through treating a number of poet-critics. He begins with Sidney whom he 
likes, and whom he judges to be fundamentally in accord with himself in seeing 
poetry as concerned with the ‘‘ideal”; but in the Romantic writers he sees 
‘deterioration. Shelley, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, he says, lost sight of the 
~ ideal” in poetry—they were bent on poetry as reforming society, as providing 
pleasure, as concerned merely with the natural world—all irrelevant things. In 
Swinburne things became worse—poetry provides only pleasant sound; in 
Housman poetry supplies physical excitement. In Yeats the final treachery is 
carried through, a treachery far more sinister than Swinburne’s or Housman’s, 
for in his work the nameless and spiritual is sensualized, is brought down into 
Sense in a bastard mysticism. Mr. Bronowski thus shows, historically, rather 
than stares his view; and he does it beautifully. Now about Sidney, Swinburne, 
Housman, and Yeats I believe he is substantially right; about the Romantics 
I believe he is substantially wrong. It is not true that Shelley believed that 
the imagination #s ‘‘the act of feeling at one with one’s neighbour’ (page 76); he 
only said, what is manifestly true, that so to feel requires imagination. It is 
not true that Wordsworth believed that “‘pleasure makes man know the beauty 
of the universe” (page 140); he believed only, what is also manifestly true, that 
the beauty of the universe causes man to feel pleasure (for after all, Wordsworth 
was not a fool and could hardly have believed, what is strictly parallel, that it is 
‘pleasure which causes me to recognise a cheque when I am sent one). It 1s 
not true that Wordsworth’s imagination was enclosed in the ‘‘tight round”’ of 
the “‘natural scene’’ (page 153); interpret ‘‘natural scene” as ‘‘rural landscape” 
or as ‘‘what is not supernatural’”’ (for it is alas! a “‘vague” expression), and on 
either count the statement is abundantly disproved by The Prelude. Finally, to 
say of Coleridge, who devoted his maturest philosophical years (wisely or 
unwisely) to trying to unite Plato and Kant into a single philosophy, that his 
psychology was a “‘pleasure-psychology” (page 153) and that “he holds that 
pleasure is the key to metaphysics and morals and conduct”’ is either wanton 
misuse of language (geometricians do zor bandy about metaphors like ‘‘key’’) 
or a monstrous falsity. ; 


Mr. Bronowski writes with a style which has distinction and resources of 
order and restraint. It has indeed an unmistakable air of contrivance; but it 
is refreshing in these days to find a writer on literature who thinks it worth 
while to exert himself to discover a style. Despite impossible claims and grave 
errors of interpretation, I conclude, geometrically, by saying of this book that 
in manner and matter it has very great worth indeed. 
; D. G. James 
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Cotectep Poems. Robert Graves. Pp. xxiv + 190. Cassell. 105. 6 1, 


This volume is both collection and selection. Its 150 poems (more than 
fifty of them hitherto unpublished) are those by which Mr. Graves would hae 
his reputation as a poet assessed, and his interesting foreword tells us of the 
wholesale sloughing of work with which he is now for a variety of reasons 
dissatisfied. I have been comparing some of his earlier volumes with this, 
and I think he has been harder on himself than any other editor would care or 
dare to be. The poems are arranged in five groups, to represent an advance 
from a state of poetic urgency allied with the impulses of romance to one of 
‘‘poetic liberation”—though I believe the differences between groups 3, 4 
and 5 more apparent to the poet than the reader. Mr. Graves says firmly, and 
rightly, in his foreword, that ‘‘poems either do or do not stand by their poetic 
meaning,” and while every thinking man will have his own opinion of th 
exact significance of the phrase ‘‘poetic meaning” (or, more likely, two or three 
opinions in as many years), he can expect a general agreement on the fine qualit 
of his work. In general the mood is intellectual, yet clear of pedantry or aridity. 
Clear, too, of the unintelligibility with which many self-advertising intellectual 
poets prove their underweight of brain. Having something to say, Mr. Graves’ 
says it well and clearly. He has a modern irony, of viewpoint as well as expres-. 
sion, a questing mind, and much humanity. He claims that ‘“‘my health as a 
poet lies in my mistrust of the comfortable point-of-rest’”’; and this willingness | 
to know is certainly a great strength. i 


Of the technical qualities of Mr. Graves’s poetry I say nothing. To those 
who have yet to make acquaintance with his surety of phrase and fitness of metre, 
all such talk would be meaningless, while to those who know, my praise would be 
idle and probably inadequate. Instead, I stress the brilliance of his ideas. It 
is the idea that makes ‘‘Thief” sardonic and pitiful, and ‘‘Saint”’ one of the 
score or so most comic poems in the English language. They are to be found 
opposite each other, on pages 78 and 79, and are a perfect introduction to the 
collection. There are times when the sharp presentation of the central thought 
gives the effect of narrative, as in ‘‘The Halfpenny,” and with rare exceptions 
these brief poems fill and satisfy the reader’s mind. I believe this to be one of 
the best volumes of verse by one author published in this country since the War, 
and am unaffected in my opinion by the undoubted circumstance that 
Mr. Graves’s family has been in direct literary contact with Wales since 
Mr. Geoffry Wildgoose harangued the Cambrians at Cardiff some two hundred 


years ago. . 
Gwyn Jonzs 
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Tatizssin THROUGH Locrzs. Charles Williams. Pp. 96. Oxford University 
Press. 6s. 


What magic lies in a name! Creative moment when a name is first uttered, 
when out of words grown thin with age a new magic springs and a name is born! 
_~ Dyma dal iesin!” But, if you grant that Taliessin was Arthur’s court poet 
and the greatest of Celtic singers, ‘‘our fullest throat of song,” then you will 
perhaps accept also this new-made legend that he came to Britain (here called 
_ Logres, Lloegr) from Byzantium, and at the end of the story went back there, 
over the sea. Then you will appreciate the reason for the title of these new 
poems. 

If you can get over this initial difficulty you stand a good chance of clearing 
some high stiles in the poems themselves. When you have read them you will 
have to allow Mr. Williams some considerable power of words and a good deal 
of poetic insight, two things that will blend but which must not be confused. 
You will notice also that he makes great play with internal rhymes and allitera- 
tion, as though he were acquainted with the strict Welsh metres. To this 
acquaintance he, however, makes no claim. He must be attracted to the 
_ Welsh poet by some instinct of hidden origin, for, in spite of his name, he has no 
Welsh connections, having been born in London, educated at St. Alban’s, and 
has been at the Oxford Press since he left the London University College. 

Malory has been responsible for much in our modern literature. Here is 
- a-new distillation as much unlike that of Tennyson or William Morris as a 
cocktail is unlike a glass of milk. There is milk here, too, the \ 


‘‘milk rising in the breasts of Gaul, 
trigonometrical milk of doctrine.” 


That is not really difficult, and many passages which may appear obscure will 
resolve themselves as you read on. Here are two stanzas from “‘Taliessin in 
the School of the Poets” :— 
. ‘‘The king’s poet stood by the sovereign chair; 
In a harsh voice he cried 
of the stemming and staling of great verse, 
of poetry plunged into the void 
where Virgil clutched at clumps of song 
when that master of poets died. 


Breathless explorers of the image, 
innocent, lucent-eyed, 

the young poets studied precision; 

Taliessin remembered the soul: 

Sis salvator, Domine, 


the king’s poet sighed.” 
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It.is more than fancy that makes Taliessin receive the hazel rod of metrical 
verse (and of magic) from the dying hand of Virgil, who in his turn had taken 
it from Homer. It is more than fancy that brings together the heroes of 
Arthur, the founders of Rome and of New Rome, Moslem and Manichean, ~ 
Joseph of Nazareth and Joseph of Arimathea, Lupercalian and Lateran rites, 
the pagan and the Christian, and groups them kaleidoscopically around Taliessin. — 
Mr. Williams can wield the magic rod himself, and does so to some purpose in i 
these powerful poems. It is by the power of magic that the whole pattern of 
the book hangs together. | 


Mr. Williams has not come to this height at one leap, but he has taken a 
great stride since he gave us the exquisite ‘‘ Rite of the Passion” and ** Cranmer 
of Canterbury.’’ In these new poems he continues to stride consistently like 
a giant among his heroes, covering ‘‘the years and the miles,” and talking “one 
style’s dialects to London and Omsk.” 


There are strange ‘‘intellectual nuptials” in some of these poems, and of the 
real Taliessin of the thirteenth century war-songs we hear little more than an 
echo. We hear more of the fascinating strains of Malory’s “incomparable 
book.”” How far le Morte d’ Arthur echoes the earlier writer we cannot tell, 
but we have the word of Sir John Rhys that the old Welsh songs delineated the 
triumph of man over violence and brute force, and these new poems end with a 
rarer for further triumphs—a prayer in which many in these days will join. — 

e shall look forward to more Taliessin poems from the same able pen, and we — 
understand that they are already on the way. | 
| 


D. Martin Roserts 


MAESYRONNEN CHAPEL, GLASBURY-ON-WYE 
Circa A.D. 1700 
From The ‘Land of ‘Wales: (Batsford) 
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Tue Lanp oF Wates. Eiluned and Peter Lewis. With 127 photographic 
and other illustrations. Pp. viii + 120. Batsford. 1937. 75. 6d. 


Wetso Borpsr Country. P. Thoresby Jones. With 129 photographic 
and other illustrations. Pp. viii + 116. Batsford. 1938. 7s. 6d. 


Confronted with books as delightful as these, the reviewer feels it his duty 
to find some fault with them and so avoid the monotony and apparent insincerity 
_ of long praise. But fault-finding is not easy. Both books are right up to 
Messrs. Batsford’s standards, and Welsh Border Country is outstanding even 
for them. I imagine every reader will first work his way through the photo- 
graphs so plentifully and so beautifully supplied. Most of them, in both 
books, are by Messrs. J. Dixon-Scott, Herbert Felton, and W. F. Taylor, with 
_ Mr. H. Trumpington adding a distinguished share to Welsh Border Country. 
I started to make a list of the finest plates in both volumes, but as it grew 
absurdly long, desisted. They are too uniformly good. Indeed, the one 
“flat shot” is that of the National Library of Wales, which looks more like my 
_ own taking with its up-tilted effect. 


The format of the volumes is a model of what such books should be, complete 
with dust-jackets worthy of preservation and good endpaper maps. 


The Land of Wales is a useful survey of Wales, its history, social life and 
institutions, topography and industries. Naturally, there is no great detail, 
- and there is always a playing-safe on debatable points. There is too a tendency 
to romanticize, but this does no harm. The chapters on our castles and on 
travellers in Wales are charming. The Lewises’ book will please Welshmen 
because it is written by lovers of their land, and it should prove a valuable piece 
_ of interpretation to those outside our borders. | 


Welsh Border Country sets itself a less ambitious task. It is a sublimation 
_ of the usual guide-book, written by a scholar, a countryman, anda wit. Guides 
in heaven will be after this pattern. Mr. Thoresby Jones has an astonishing 
_ knowledge of roads, paths, tracks, and rights-of-way, views from odd corners 
and local peculiarities,.in addition to the general qualifications for such a work. 
His chief concern, quite properly, is with the walker and cyclist, the ride-and- 
lugger, and for these he prepares the most fascinating itineraries throughout 
the marvellous border counties. The district, and especially the Black Mount- 
ains, has been neglected by Welsh and English alike—mercifully, without 
doubt, for the tourist is a demon to destroy. 
regret, though, that authors, photographers, and publishers have given me 
this confounded itching in my feet at a time when I can do little about it. But 
summer is coming. And a holiday. : | 
M. F. Witmor 
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Tur Cornis Green. A comedy by Emlyn Williams. Pp. 125. Heinemann. . 
35. 6d. 


Danton’s Dzaru. A play by Georg Biichner. Translated by Stephen 
Spender and Goronwy Rees. Pp. 143. Faber & Faber. 75. 6d. 


I visited Mr. Emlyn Williams’s play before I read it. I thought The Corn 
is Green one of the very best plays I have seen, and I see no reason to change my 
opinion after a reading. Theatre-goers in the provinces have suffered beyond 
words from the carting around of those dead donkeys, the ‘‘ West End successes” 
of froth, fatuity, and frillies, but here is one West End success that should be 
brought to Wales if it is at all possible. Its Welshness is unmistakable, it has 
a world of humour (none of it ill-tempered), twice it gives glimpses of a vision, 
in Miss Moffat’s devotion to her self-imposed task of liberating the mine- 
fettered, mind-fettered lads of Glansarno and in Morgan Evans’s transfiguration 
at Oxford; and the author’s sense of theatre is infallible. We may properly 
expect of a play which is more than the two and a half hours’ relaxation of a 
soggy brain that it should leave a residuum of thought and emotion with us, and 
this The Corn is Green does. Paradoxically, it is a far finer example of “‘single- 
ness of mind” than Mr. Charles Morgan’s The Flashing Stream, because it shows 
rather than preaches, and deals with human beings and not puppets. It is a 
bit late in the day to praise this play further, but one word about one feature of — 
the production: we have kept our mouths shut too long about theatrical ideas — 
of a Welsh accent. Mr. Williams has given London the thing itself. After — 
this, and the production of Mr. Jack Jones’s Rhondda Roundabout at the Globe — 
Theatre at the end of this month, there is no excuse for ignorance. It becomes — 
our right and duty to pelt all future manglers with tomatoes. 


The translation of Dantons Tod has been made for a production by the Group 
Theatre this year and to allow a comparison of ‘‘the plays of the young left wing 
dramatists of to-day with a play by an even younger dramatist of a century ago — 
who professed similar views.” Mr. Goronwy Rees’s introduction is most 
useful, not because Biichner’s play is not clear in itself but because some of his 
letters give it background ay deeper meaning. Biichner was fascinated by 
what he called the “terrible fatalism of history,” the necessity by which affairs 
develop even to the destruction of the individuals who for a time are causative, 
and his drama about the French Revolution can be interpreted into contemporary 
terms of ideologies and chosen agents and the need for terror. The characters - 
stay remarkably human despite the way they embody principles, and I imagine 
that in presentation Danton’s Death will be more than a curiosity. It should 
be an excellent play for discussion groups with leftist tendencies. 


Gwyn Jonzs 
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Frencu Sones. Arranged by Sir Walford Davies, K.C.V.O. Selected by 
L. Lamport Smith, M.A. Pp.141. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Sir Walford Davies, who has done so much for music in Wales, and who by 
his broadcasting manner, subject-matter, and popularity, might be termed the 
_ godfather of music in general, here collaborates in a book British schools will 
find useful. The preface says: ‘‘Even in France few collections exist outside 
the valuable work of Julian Tiersot.” It is misleading to print the good 
Tiersot’s name in splendid isolation, allowing two indifferent words to sum up 
the labours of Wekerlin, Bordes, Moullé, Bourgault-Ducoudray, d’Indy, and 
others. Nevertheless, it is good to see an English publisher bringing out a 
new collection. 

The seventy songs are divided into six well-chosen sections. Many old 
favourites are included: ‘‘Bois Epais,” ‘‘Malbrouck s’en va-t-en Guerre,” 
“L’Amour de Moi,” “Il était une Bergére,” etc. One is glad to notice ‘‘La 
Marseillaise.” The vocal score is not so easy to obtain as its universal fame 
suggests. Mr. Lamport Smith has also selected several songs less well-known 
and added a few fairly interesting recent finds. 

The arrangements by Sir Walford Davies are pleasing on the whole. There 
are shocks, however. In “‘Sainte Nuit” (the Alsatian “Stille Nacht, heilige 
Nacht’’) the second syllable of ‘“‘monde”’ surprisingly carries the first strong 
beat of the bar, and ‘‘donne”’ wrongly gets a strong beat on its second syllable. 
In the phrase ‘‘Cette nuit supréme,” “‘nuit” is badly mangled; the last syllable 
of ‘‘supréme’’—generally accepted as nearly mute—is presented with two 
notes and five beats in a six-eight bar! ‘‘Mignon” is another curious sight, 
with the word-stresses everywhere except in the right places. However, the 
Master of the King’s Musick turns up trumps on other pages. He gives ‘‘Le 
Joli Tambour” a setting fittingly restrained yet admirably invigorating. 
“© Toi, cher Augustin,” is a good arrangement too, the accompaniment com- 
pletely in keeping with the /andler dance-rhythm. It seems to me that 
_ Sir Walford sins in ‘“‘O ma tendre Musette.” This beautifully simple air, 
needing but the barest diatonic background, is here decorated with entirely 
unsuitable chromatic frills. The very title of this plaintive song forbids any 
degree of elaborateness. 

Folk-songs can sound horribly funny when sung by performers who do not 


_ possess an accurate knowledge of the meaning of the words and the circum- 


stances that produced the words. Most of the music teachers in our schools, 
finding scarcely fifty words of comment in this book and no English words 
beyond the brief preface, would probably welcome more adequate annotation 
in any future reprint. Many of the songs have vivid histories and significant 
rhythms well worth explaining to insular Young Britain. 


Ronatp HI .porne 
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A Poutcy For British Acricutture. Lord Addison. Pp. 304. Gollancz. 7 
75. 6d. : 


Every student of agriculture and economics should make an effort to read 
this valuable survey of the condition of our oldest industry. It will provide 
him with a comprehensive knowledge of the state of the country’s agriculture at 
the present time. Following upon a few introductory remarks, Lord Addison 
has treated his survey in three major sections, namely (1) Present Conditions, 
(2) Action Required, and (3) A Programme of Development. In each of these 
sections the latest views and suggestions that our University Agricultural 
Departments and our Agricultural Experimental Institutions have been clamour- 
ing for, over many years, are freely quoted as the basis of argument. Five 
appendices follow at the end of the book, and these are full of information that 
should be more widely known and appreciated. In the first section the author 
briefly but lucidly outlines the present state of agriculture in this country. He 

deplores ‘‘that since 1891 nearly four and a half million acres of useful land have 
passed out of arable cultivation, and nearly 300,000 fewer people find employ- 
ment on the land.” With this abandonment of ploughing, we once again hear 
of lamentable deterioration of our pastures, ‘‘field after field with hideous crops 
of weeds, reeds, thistles, nettles, and brambles.’”’ The less attractive life and 
poor opportunities of rural districts, the poor wages, long hours, and bad houses, 
are enumerated as the main reasons for the drift of the population from the 
country to the towns. However, the author does not leave it at that, for in 
‘Action Required” he boldly outlines a policy which he considers will remedy 
present evils. In his opinion, there is “‘no way in which land may be properly 
planned for use and adequately equipped except under a system of National 
Ownership.” Very naturally, the reactions to this statement will be varied, but 
whatever the political opinion of the reader may be, he cannot but be impressed 
by the masterly outline of such a scheme as is provided here. The author does 
not evade discussing the resultant problems, but carefully outlines the procedure 
to acquire the land, and its subsequent management and development. In the 
third section on ‘‘A Programme of Development” he first of all takes account 
of the needs for development in ordinary agricultural procedure, and secondly 
of those which would emerge in time of war. Here he advocates an increase 
of arable land cultivation, a grassland improvement, increased fruit and vegetable 
production, and forestry extensions. The book is a masterly treatment of a 
difficult propien. Much of the statistical data might, however, have been more _ 
effectively demonstrated in graphical or even in map form. 


B. L. Davies. 
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. Firms or Timz. H.W. Nevinson. Pp. xvii + 232. Routledge. ros. 6d. 


In these pictures from human history Mr. Nevinson feels no need to employ 
the transcendental methods by which H. G. Wells takes us into the future or 
Margaret Irwin lures us into the past. It is enough that by insight and 
sympathy alone he can make dead bones live. He seldom enlists the aid of 
fiction to give verisimilitude to pictures that are real enough undecorated by 
_ invention. He seems to tell us that the past is because it has deen, that it has 
‘achieved a reality denied to the present, which is but in process of becoming— 
an immature growth made up of recent memory and immediate anticipation. 
The past is free from the torture of experiment and the struggle of becoming; 
it is at peace. Tragedy has lost its power to hurt while heroism and sacrifice 
maintain an afterglow of their splendour. We can view calmly the triumphs 
of human aspiration and the grim stupidity of failures. 

There is a fitting and delightful restfulness in Mr. Nevinson’s style. His 
language is that of the old-time scholar, showing pride of craftsmanship, with 
melody and rhythm floating through every sentence. The “Films of Time’’ pass 
with a slowed motion over familiar ground. From the burial of a king in 
Babylon and the call of Abram, we are taken to the tale of the rise of Athens to 
_ greatness, and, though Herodotus reads the story—often almost in his own 
_ words—the telling of it is Mr. Nevinson’s. Then to Vienna, which of all 
cities holds most clearly the recollection of its varied history, dating from those 
happiest years of mankind which closed when the writer of the Meditations 
died within the walls of Vindobona. Born on the marches of Wales a yeoman 
farmer has the strange length of life to witness most of the religious revolution 
in England, and he accepts its kaleidoscopic changes with little comment; for it 
is the picture that counts and not the moral. Old Caspar comes nearest to 
pointing a moral; but the army-inspector was a fanatic and not a teacher, though 
he could construe a chorus from the Axtigone. 

The later chapters strike a different note as we rise to the surface of the 
present day; pictures become more like problems still without solution. They 
are equally skilful, but to my mind somewhat less pleasing. The conclusion 
holds an echo of the Dolly Dialogues, where Rhadamanthus sits in judgment, 
the judge, however, is not cajoled but argued into reversing his decree. 
Mr. Nevinson feels unfitted for. any of the possible kingdoms that may await 
him after death. He would go back to the past, where he belongs. 

; FRANKLIN Evans 
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Scutprure or To-pay. By Stanley Casson, M.A. With 112 pages of — 
illustrations and an Introduction. 11}x 8}. The Studio Ltd. Wrappers 
75. 6d. cloth ros. 6d. 


This is a magnificent book for two reasons. The first is its own remarkable 
quality, and the second the praiseworthy way in which it covers its vast subject. 
Mr. Casson has a knowledge at once wide and minute of the work now being 
produced by sculptors of different nations and of the various trends that are 
represented by a cross section of their work, and not only his valuable intro- 
duction but also his brief and informative notes to the plates themselves help 
to reduce the whole subject to dimensions within the less fortunate general 
reader’s grasp. There are certain large divisions in the illustrations themselves: 
portrait sculpture, figure sculpture, animal sculpture, and the use of sculpture 
for decorative or architectural purposes, are the more important of these. ‘There 
is hardly a sculptor of the first rank not represented in this magnificent gallery, 
though in Wales we might with justice complain that one or two fine workmen 
have been overlooked. 


The illustrations have a kind of magnetic attraction naturally. No one will 
find all of them beautiful, though form is always present, but it is possible for 
artists to produce great work in their own vidorent styles, even when, as 
Mr. Casson sometimes points out, they neglect the advantages their material 
of its own nature possesses. 


The most interesting part of Mr. Casson’s introduction is where he discusses 
the sculptors of to-day nation by nation. We need not be ashamed of ourselves 
in England, with Eric Gill, Epstein, Henry Moore, Dobson, Kennington, 
Ledward, and Charles Wheeler (whose work on the Bank of England entitles 
him to high place) as some of our representatives. Interesting points made 
are how in France the influence of the master Rodin is checking original work 
with, of course, the distinguished exception of Malliol, more influenced by the 
Impressionists; how Italy still maintains a strong Renaissance tradition admir- 
ably suited to her; how in Germany the Fuhrer’s peculiar notions of art have 
depressed the standard of sculpture to the sheerest commonplace; how on the 
other hand Jugo-Slavia has produced the mighty Mestrovic, and the Scandinay- 
lan countries sculptors of high order; how America is steadily becoming the 
Mecca of sculptors. The present exhibition is certain to give the art a further 
fillip there, as an examination of the different groups erected for the World Fair 
already shows. 


To conclude—this is a book for layman and expert, and will give pleasure 
and instruction to both. , 


A. G. Tennant Moon 
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Come Micuartmas. Geraint Goodwin. Pp. 282. Jonathan CApew73 262: 
Fray Mario. Helen Douglas Irvine. With a woodcut frontispiece by Clare 
Leighton. Pp. 205. 6s. 


The setting of Mr. Goodwin’s new novel is that Border Country he knows so 
well. He was born in Montgomery, and writes of his native county and 
Shropshire with knowledge and affection—that affection of course implied and 
not obtrusive. The story is primarily that of the two daughters of Richard 
Jarman, retired master weaver, and the unhappy solutions of their love affairs. 
Edna, the elder, loves the happy-go-lucky feckless Harry Jones and loses him; 
Branwen gets entangled with the 40-year old married archaeologist Arnold 
Woosnam and loses him. Even with proper consideration for the unaccounta- 
bility of lovers, their loss will seem to most to have elements of gain. There 
are many characters working around and through these four, most of them 
excellent creations, like Nathan Newell the bawdy old huntsman, the iniquitous 
Bill Lugg, and the slimy Higgins, who must be one of the nastiest peeping-toms 
in literature. Mr. Goodwin writes with his remarkable blend of delicacy of 
description and earthiness of matter, with humour and pathos, and with a fine 
appreciation of the racy dialogue of illiterate folk. Some of his descriptive 
passages (these are integral in the story and not foisted-in ‘‘purples’”) are 
enchanting, with a precision of word and observation that fetches you back to 
read and re-read them. Indeed, he displays every gift of the novelist save one— 
and thatagreatone. Hecannot make, to me anyhow, the relationships between 
his main characters credible. I find it impossible to believe that Edna would 
so dote on Harry Jones, and Bill Lugg’s wife is a figure of opera rather than the 
novel. The same failure was apparent in Watch for the Morning, though not 
so markedly as here. Nevertheless, Come Michaelmas is his best novel yet, 
for in every other respect the author has made a long stride forward. 


I was disappointed in Fray Mario. The comparison with The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey is insistent but unfavourable. This story of Mario Otaegui and La 
Perricholi, though constructed on set lines, does not satisfy architecturally, 
and I doubt whether the shifting point of view of the contributory narrators is 
an advantage. I think too that since the manner of writing is not frankly that 
of to-day, it would be better had the author made a fuller surrender to period 
diction, after the fashion of Hugh Edwards. Yet it is attractive in an artificial 
way, and not without its felicities. The figures do not live, but wear their 


clothes very well. 
Joun Ranvotpu RicHarDs 
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Power 1n Men. Joyce Cary. Pp. 281. Ivor Nicholson and Watson, for 
the Liberal Book Club. 25. 6d. to members. 


The third of the Club’s selections is as fresh and vigorous as the first two. 


Perhaps its outstanding characteristic, next to its readableness, is its infectious — 


4 


optimism. Mr. Cary believes that democracy is an evolutionary growth which 
is bound to persist, bound to arise anew whenever it is suppressed. His optimism 
is well expressed in his concluding paragraph: 


‘Those who fight liberty set themselves against a power more subtle than — 
thought; as secret as will; as persistent as nature, of which it is the life; as all- 
pervading as life, of which it is spirit; at a time when, throughout all countries - 
of the world, it swells up towards the last phase of its revolutionary triumphs © 
and the first of its world mastery.” 


Mr. Cary indulges at times in a vague complacency, as when on p. 229 he 
says, ‘‘School-teachers can only do what they are doing: teach the love of 
goodness, sympathy, and honesty . . . and with it the complementary ideas 
of toleration and truth.”’ This is a fault into which post-war liberalism has 
been very apt to fall. But liberal thinkers, and Mr. Cary’s book as a whole, 
recognise that a complacent optimism will never reach the “‘last phase of 
revolutionary triumphs.’’ Only liberty as ‘“‘power in men’”’ applied to con- 
structive effort, not liberty as an indifferent “‘go-as-you-please,”’ will achieve 
that goal. 


Mr. Cary is not blind to democracy’s weaknesses: he devotes a chapter to 
them. ‘“‘A weak or uncertain foreign policy,’”’ he says, “‘has always been the 
chief danger of a democracy. . . . It is the common and inevitable danger 
of any peacefully disposed person living among savages and lunatics.”” He sees 
too that the industrial system of a democracy is ‘‘extremely wasteful.” But 
need it be? ‘‘Its organisation cannot be planned as a whole,” says Mr. Cary. 
Presumably because comprehensive planning would curtail the liberty of the 
es Yet the author, with all level-headed progressives, realises that 
iberalism involves the surrender of some liberties in favour of greater. And 
who can deny—I am sure Mr. Cary would not—that the avoidance of waste 
and the satisfaction of want which sane planning would facilitate, constitute a 
greater gain of liberty than would be lost bs the operation of the plan. 


There is a suggestive chapter on the democratic importance of political 
organisations, trade unions, societies for the protection of sectional interests; 
and another giving a brief but very simple account of the various theories of 
the relationship between Man and State. | 


_ The book is a sturdy plea for toleration—political, artistic, religious—and a 
timely stimulus to the positive action which the title implies. 


T. Ci Haar 


EDITORIAL 
GWYN JONES 
Won this July number of the Weis Review we complete our first 


volume. For this reason, and because I have an appeal to make, I advance 
_ its affairs from that final paragraph they have from time to time occupied. 

I want first, without being tedious, to make some reference to what has 
been achieved. The first touchstone is quality, and here there is no need for 
humility. These are the names of some of our contributors (I set them down 
in the order of appearance): W. H. Davies, Huw Menai, Glyn Jones, Jack 
Griffith, J. Ellis Williams, Thomas Taig, Gwilym Davies; E. Tegla Davies, 
Kate Roberts, Brenda Chamberlain, Jack Jones, Ernest Rhys, D. Rocyn Jones; 
Llewelyn Powys, R. M. Lockley, Dafydd Jenkins, Geraint Goodwin, Sian 
Evans, H. Idris Bell, R. John Petts; B. J. Morse, Idwal Jones, Hugh Edwards, 
Emlyn Williams, Joseph Thorp; John Cowper Powys, Thomas Jones, c.u., 
J. E. Tomley, Margiad Evans. A glance at the contents page of the number 
now in your hands will round off this most incomplete list—incomplete because 
“it includes none of our reviewers nor those upon whose broadcast talks we have 
drawn, nor upon that highly important group of new writers to whom the 
publication of the Wetsu Review has given the encouragement they have the 
right to expect. A list of big names is in itself no guarantee of superlative 
quality—sometimes the good Homer sleeps, despite Pope’s flashing couplet 
to the contrary—but those who have read our pages month by month will, Iam 
sure, not put down to editorial complacency my claim that our contributors 
have produced between them a journal second to none of its kind in Great 
Britain. Indeed, the number of such journals is not so large that it will prove 
difficult for my readers to make the test for themselves. 

Which brings me sharply to my second point. These are not good days 
for literary journals. The publishers of books say these last nine months are 
the worst they have ever known. The unrest of our times has affected book- 
buying and reading most adversely, and the literary journal shares in the general 
decline, and without the publishers’ occasional compensations. The WetsH 
- Review came on the market in February, and since then, in a few brief months, 
the Criterion and the London Mercury have ceased publication, the first outright, 
the second by incorporation. As these, with a long and honourable record of 
service to letters, vanish, their places are taken by magazines of a different kind. 
I would not be understood to make any animadversion against any periodical 
or type of periodical whatsoever. I am stating the cold, clear fact that the 
‘new ventures which, so I understand, are rocketting to fortune, are so different 
from the literary journal proper that there is no ground for comparison between 
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them. They are bigger (most of them), they are cheaper, they perform (most 

of them) a very useful service; but they do not, and cannot, offer those interestec 

in Welsh letters and affairs the kinds of writing associated with the names o 

men and women mentioned in the course of this Editorial. 
* * * * * 

By this time my readers know what to expect. We ask for your help. W 
have not cried ‘‘ Wolf!’ without cause or at the first sign of difficulty. You 
have six completed numbers by which to judge our deserts. We are, when all 
is said and done, a small and homely people, and in any case the Olympian 
conception of an editor neither appeals nor is possible to me. This much of 
confidences then. The Wetsu Review was started on a very small capital sum 
at a very bad time for literary ventures. Had we waited for world conditions 
to settle themselves, or for an increase of capital, we might possibly have waited 
till Doomsday, and should certainly be waiting now. With the June number 
our capital was at an end, but it has been possible to make arrangements to 
carry on with the July number. Beyond that the position is uncertain. 
Two things can save us, apart from an increase of capital. The first has 
already been done by the contributors to this number, and it is a 
Brees to thank them publicly as well as privately for their helpful sacrifice. 

he second can be done by our readers. There are enough people buying the 
Wetsu Review to ensure it long life—on one condition. That they become 
direct subscribers, and so assure us the full benefit of their purchase money. 
That can best be done by taking out a subscription for six months or three, 
at a cost of seven shillings or three and six, including postage. I feel that no 
one who puts down a shilling a month will be unable to make this gesture i 
our time of need. _I will not labour the point further than this: if each individual | 
reader and well-wisher becomes a subscriber, the WetsH Review will continue | 
publication; otherwise the outlook is doubtful. | 

May I urge those who wish to subscribe to subscribe at once? We have 
seen this month an example of a Welsh play in London saved by a direct appeal 
to the public. May this prove a happy precedent. | 

* * * * * 

All other prospects for the future are good. Contributors to the August 
number will be found on page 340. Certain anxieties have prevented our 
obtaining as many illustrations as I should like for this July number, but August 
will see an innovation many have asked for of illustrations for particular articles. 
For September we promise an event of first-rate literary importance to both 
Welsh- and English-speaking Wales: Professor W. J. Gruffydd is translating 
anew some of Dafydd ap Gwilym’s poems for us. Professor T. Graham Brown, 
who climbed Nanda Devi with H. W. Tilman’s expedition, is preparing us 
an article on mountaineering, and R. G. Wood one on ‘‘The Caves of Wales.” 
Other contributors to forthcoming numbers include Margiad Evans, Kate 
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Roberts, Jack Jones, Glyn Jones, Eliot Crawshay-Williams, Llewelyn Wyn 
Griffith, A. G. Prys-Jones, Roy Saunders, Charles Davies, B. J. Morse, D. G. 
_ James, Jack Griffith, Huw Menai, Franklin Evans, as well as many new writers. 
All this—in the god-fearing phrase that engirt my youth—if we are spared! 

% * * * 


Of a dozen topics for comment this month I choose one. An ill-natured 
_ journal would congratulate our Foreign Minister for 1931 upon the Tientsin 
blockade. For my part, I commiserate with him and the four or five hundred 
honourable members (the phrase has quite a Japanese turn) who not only 
permitted but actually encouraged the Japanese permeation of Manchuria and 
North China. They are in the precise position of the Prime Minister and the 
four or five hundred honourable members who supported non-intervention in 
Abyssinia, Spain, and Czechoslovakia. The other fellow, they say, has not 
kept his word. He has not played the game. During a Millennium, a Golden 
Age of Trust and Innocence, I should welcome these examples of guilelessness 
and simple faith on the part of Ministers of the Crown and their backers: in a 
decade unparalleled for its political immorality, social thugdom, and international 
corruption, they breed disquietude. When and where next will they be 
deceived? How many times must they be approached with a gold brick before 
they suspect the confidence man? I see by yesterday’s newspapers that the 
Japanese have now reached such a height of imitative effrontery that they are 
lodging protests with us. 
~~ Over-simplification in politics isa dangerous thing. It is because his subjects 
are incapable of assimilating and holding more than two or three ideas at the 
same time that Herr Hitler has lowered a great nation to the bottom rung of 
the ladder. But a degree of simplification is a vital necessity among the mass 
of words that fog almost every issue of the day. We are suffering grievously 
from the betrayal of British interests by the new-style imperialist, who grants 
to aggressor states the exact rights of smash-and-grab we found so profitable 
during our own empire-building days, and the old-style business man who will 
‘not bate twopence-ha’penny of his trade with indecent nations, though he 
sharpens their bayonets at the same time. The economic weapon we hint at 
‘must always be unreliable so long as policy in these matters is dictated by the 
ring of armament makers, oil kings and the like, who'd sell Satan the means of 
leading his cohorts out of hell. So long as these have the say, Great Britain 
will blunder and sag along the path of short-sighted expediency and immediate 
dividends, to the dismay and shame of those of her citizens whose greatest 
pride would be in her adoption of a policy based on right and truth. I often 
hear in conversation that when our national and imperial actions are attacked 
we shall make astand. They have been attacked without respite for four years. 
A truer estimate appears to be that the battalions will march to doom when the 


proper preferentials drop six points. 
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THE BROOK 
KEN ETHERIDGE 


ALKING on the hill between the valleys of the Amman and the Towy, 

one autumn morning, Taliessyn paused on the little stone bridge and 

looked into the stream. It was very small. Black as ink under the 
stones, that trees made cold, and brown even in the sun like a trickle of beer, © 
the water slacked and sped in a fascinating course. Lifting his eyes, the old 
man saw the hill of three cairns, with the shag of a pine wood over its shoulder, — 
and the early sun pushed white fingers into the dark hollow eyes of the moor. 
There was a legend of a battle there. Stiff the grasses stood. A shoal of — 
flying clouds moved into the eastern hemisphere and turned into sede 
smudges. The last leaves on the beech shone red. A squirrel was smelling 
the air on his last morning in the open. 


Taliessyn shifted his gaze to the valley below. A twisted silver thread 
showed the river, clotted with stacks, and the little town fed by coal hunched 
its slaty shoulders and its thin back over three hillsides, slowly digesting the 
green fields in the midst: white billows of smoke made a mocking swan-song 
from a colliery, and one window glittered, then faded. It looked evil. 
Taliessyn shuddered and fell to contemplating the brook again. 


He followed the course up the hillside, through a little wood of hazel and 
alders into a tangle of gorse. Taking a whim for the water, he bent down at 
last and entered into its body: for he was the same old Taliessyn that had 
changed so many times in the past, running with the deer and the leaf, swimming 
with the trout and the salmon, that Kilhwch questioned, and feathering the 
owl that was older than the oak-tree. He had even tried the seed-joy of a grain, 


until the bursting spring had split him laughing and he had coughed up two 
green blades. 


My heart, thought he, how gracious is living in this fleshy house again. I 
have thrown open my front windows to wish the sun good morning; my dream- 
crown is a perch for birds, homely sparrows, larks of the morning, and once in 
a heroic while a golden eagle from Eryri, or a peacock from Cardiff castle with a 
chocolate in his painted beak. The five-sided rooms here are well aired. I 
have lit the fire in the kitchen, and there is no moss under the eaves. . . . Now 
there is a rosy baby looking in at the back door, with an arrow in his bow and a 
bottle of perfume under his arm. Two painted lips are scarlet on his forehead, 
and a sonnet on his thigh (where his pocket should be). He is aiming at me! 
Whew! Break down the house of my body in the gamble of time, so that I 
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need no longer keep that guest that does not pay. I have supped and break- 
fasted Love too often, and he has lived with me until I am penniless, then flown 
“out with my last candle... . 

So Taliessyn dropped his body near the bridge and went down to the brook. 
eee looked over his shoulder at the future and could not understand it, so he 
_belly-slipped into the ripples and crashed through the white curd of the foam, 
heavy as a lace ruff, down into a maze of peat-crumbs and minute water-insects, 
circle-whirling and spiral-converging to the fulcrum of his heart, a white spot 
shining in the liquid brown-space. 

“I am lost! I am lost!” yelled Taliessyn, as the stream threw him against a 
pebble. He leaped into the sky and fell in a shower of glass spheres and sliding 
walls of crystal, then he speeded a silver chute into the black abyss of a pool, 
waltzed over the green plateau of a leaf, a revelation of light, footed neatly a 
grass blade, treacherously jagged, and found himself safe at last on the bank. 

The brook looked at him cynically. 

*““Grumble, grumble, grumble,”’ said the stream, moving on. 

“What did you say?” murmured Taliessyn, taking a water-flea out of his ear. 

The stream repeated itself all down the length of the wood. 

“I heard you the second time,” interrupted Taliessyn. 

“Well, what is it you want?” 

‘“‘It may be an unusual request,” began Taliessyn. 

‘They all say that, then they help themselves. You’ve got a weak memory. 
I fed you trout, about five hundred cycles ago—” 

mee ycles?”’ 

“Stupid. Must I explain that again? You gaped and questioned enough 
when I nursed you salmon. Cycles,’’ went on thestream patiently, “‘are the units 
of time I count, my circulation of water, hill-top to sea, sea to cloud. It’s about 
ten days from here, twenty from a birth in the spring.” It cocked a bleary 
eye at Taliessyn. ‘‘I breathe these liquids from the slope. _I live sideways and 
lengthways, so I cannot think clearly of man’s foolish days.”’ 

_ ‘*T want to go back to see what happened there,” said Taliessyn, jumping in 
the direction of the battlefield. 

‘‘T learnt the story from an oak-leaf,” answered the brook, ‘‘that fell all blood. 
Send your thoughts that way. Hold hard against the passing currents, then 
you will find other hands to pull you back safely into the Roman Now.” 

Taliessyn held his thoughts tightly. The grass blade withered swiftly, and 
the last leaves fell in a shower of gold and black. Frosty winds rushed out of 
the hollows of the wood, faster and faster sped the leaves; snow fell like a 
curtain; the sky darkened and brightened, and the golden ball of the sun made 
smaller and smaller arcs; stars moved in the blue nights. The sun’s wheel and 
the diaper of the stars interchanged to a gilded flicker, with spokes of shadow in 
the wiriter solstices. - Beri fics speedy ae 
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Taliessyn felt himself going giddy. Time was passing so quickly, and the 
stream under his feet changing so rapidly from trickle to spate, and still he held 
himself aloof from the currents of passing years, with a growing conviction 
that the world was a fickle course and he standing beside it constant. Then the t 
speed of passing events went white in a blur. The future, from that day he — 
had stood on the bridge, swept on, until all the years of the world were smooth © 
as music, and the re-creation of the past gradually evolved at the other end of 
the girdle of time. There was a moment when the crest of the stream stood © 
still, like a pendulum at the apex of its swing, then it wavered into the opposite 
direction, and Taliessyn knew he was in the past. 

He took a swift dive into the jaw of a wave and swam upstream. The banks 
grew darker. The wind fell in torrents. The dogma of the years flagellated 
the clouds to great and happy motherhood, unpetalling, like torn books, the 
historic years, until he stood at the head of the stream in early time. He took 
one leap again, braced himself for a chance body, and trickled on to the neck of 
Marius. . 


The young Roman soldier was washing in the stream. 

“By Jupiter, the water’s cold,” he cried, giving his arms a final swill in the 
little pool. 

His friend Metellus laughed. | 


‘*There are no warm baths here,” he said, pulling on his long breeches, which ~ 
Marius scoffed at because they were like those of the crude Britons. ‘But it 
tones you up, keeps you moving about—” He threw on his tunic, jumping to | 
get warm. | 

There was little enough light left, and he did not wish to be caught in this 
bit of a wood, so near the camp of the Welsh. He looked at Marius, as if 
questioning him. 

Marius had still some of his native tan, and the mists and cold had not yet 
bowed him nor sapped his energy. With his dark straight brows and stern 
profile, he looked almost like a figure in bronze against the sky, then he turned, 
and the eyes, widely set and rich brown, gave his face a boyish look, and the 
short thin bristles on his chin, as compared with his friend’s dark beard after 
two days’ march, showed he was still young. The metal strips in his breast 
armour showed gilt rims in the sunset. 

“‘Poor devils,”’ said Marius. 

The other followed his eyes and glanced for a moment at the bodies of the 
Welsh on the field, a score of them clustered round the ruins of the hill- 
fortress, nothing of which remained now but a heap of broken stones that had 
been a wall. 

“They thought they were safe there,” said Metellus, ‘‘but it was easy to 
attack, with our vallum of shields and our superior discipline.” There was a 
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note of pride in his voice. He smoothed the crest of his helmet and put it back 


on his head. He wiped his sword in the grass, regretting some notches in the 


blade. 


“Some of them had plenty of guts,” said Marius. 

“Yes,” laughed Metellus, ‘‘and they’re showing them now.” 

Marius frowned and went on with his crude toilet, taking a small metal 
mirror from his belt and arranging his hair. 

“You’d look much nicer after a bit of clipping,” said Metellus, passing a 
rough hand over the other’s chin. 

“Curse these marches into the hills.” Marius shivered. 
“You still find this climate cold?” asked Metellus, with an older soldier’s 
contempt for the young one’s softness. 

“Oh, no,” lied Marius. 
_ His friend slapped his shaking knee with the flat of his sword. ‘‘There are 
comforters to keep a man warm. Even in the cold hills—how goes that line 
of Catullus?”’ 

Marius flushed angrily. ‘‘When you start quoting the poets, you generally 
think foul thoughts. Leave those to the comedians—”’ 

“Blame the poets,” shrugged Metellus, with an innocent leer on his thin 
face, looking at the other and wondering what lovely dream of love was hatching 


-in-his heart. He remembered when he was that age himself, living clean, 


strong as a bull, full of heroics about war and women. 

“TI am sitting here for a while,” said Marius, when the other rose to go. 
Metellus bit his lip roguishly, pulled a spike of grass and sighed as he counted 
the seeds. ‘‘A false omen,” he said. ‘I never do believe these prognostica- 
tions. This grass says she loves me not.” He bent to pick another one and 
Marius gave him a hearty kick, that sent him rolling into the stream. 

Metellus picked himself up and came back with a rush, as Martus laughed, 
then he sat down beside him and put a friendly hand on his arm. 

‘*Marius—who is this woman?” 

‘“‘A princess among her people,” 
Welsh camp in the valley. 

‘Are you in love with her?’ His tone was quite serious now. 
- “Perhaps I am.” . 

‘*By all the gods, you are courting disaster—’ 

‘‘No—that is not her name,” interrupted Marius with a laugh. 


replied Marius, with a nod towards the 


 Metellus went on fiercely. ‘‘To-day we fought the Welsh. We slaughtered 


them—and you sit here waiting for an ambush perhaps.” — este 
“Do you think I’m afraid of a woman?” returned Marius haughtily, rising 
and turning away. i | 
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‘“You had cause once, in Gaul. There was a girl who might have killed you. 
You would understand that a woman cannot take this lightly. If you were ~ 
married, my friend—” 

‘There speaks the old caged lion,” retorted Marius. ‘4 

‘‘What can you promise her?” went on Metellus earnestly, ignoring his 
sarcasm. ‘‘Shortly we shall be returning to Rome. I hear there is fresh 
trouble with the barbarians. Will you take her back with you, as your wife?” 

Marius threw back his head and laughed. | 

‘*She gives all and asks nothing.” 

“Strange for a woman,” observed Metellus. 

Marius nodded good-humouredly, his eyes sparkling as he dismissed the 
other’s warning. Metellus looked at him for some moments, then turned and 
walked over the hill in the direction of the Roman camp. 

It was almost dark now. Far below in the valley the Britons had made 
their fires. Dull rosy veils of smoke hung over the village, as if the remaining 
men and women were afraid to cause too much light. Over on the farthest hill | 
a beacon fire had been started, signal or warning to some distant tribe. The 
rim of the hills showed black against the sky, grey ghosts of men lay over the | 
hillside, hardly distinguishable from the boulders of limestone. The only live 
ea moving were the crows that flew down silently from the summit of the | 
wood. | 

Left to himself, Marius felt ill at ease, cursing himself for staying, and yet © 
unwilling to break his word. Mair had promised to be there. His mind 
travelled back over the last few weeks—his first glimpse of her, shrouded in a 
dark woollen cloak, as she stood beside her father when they had visited his — 
court. Old Bleddyn had made peace with the Romans then, fearing these 
stalwart men with the hard faces and suits of steel. He promised to treat them 
courteously, if they helped him to fight his enemies. So the Romans had made 
a road and marched through his bit of land to try and quell this wild promontory 


~ of Wales. 


In a few days Marius had got to know Mair better. He realised now he 
must be in love, if thinking of her face gave him pleasure, wishing to be near 
her, liking the sound of her voice. Yet it was a voice with little hard notes, 
like the hundred brooks of this watery land, and her face was not beautiful, 
sharp in the cheek and chin, as if carved in wood, and the colour so white and 
crimson, and her hair so black, a peculiar cold loveliness of these hills, like a 
thorn in flower. 

__ He thought of the day’s battle and frowned again. It had gone badly with 
the Welsh. What if her people had joined in af last? She aes etn him 
as nothing less than— . 

His thoughts were interrupted by her approach through the trees. He saw 

only her face, for the dark trees caught at her dress and cloak and made them 
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‘one with the black shadows. The moving white oval floated up near him. He 
heard her breathing and saw her lips falling a little apart, the dark red line 
showing plainly. His hand went to his sword as he looked behind her, but 
there was no one following. He stood still until she came up to him. He 
grasped her fingers. , 

“I thought you would not come,” she whispered, and her eyes gave a flash 
of intense hatred, so that he drew back. 


She smiled then, and the hardness left her face. 

“I was frightened of the dark,” she laughed softly, going up to him and 
half closing her eyes. 
_ “To-night?:he“asked. 

She nodded and walked into the shelter of the trees with him. 


Marius looked at her lazily, as she toyed with the pieces of his armour, 
picking up the shoulder plate, fastening and unfastening a buckle. Her 
silence was fascinating as the depths of the wood, as if a wild thing had been 
surprised, and yielded its charm in the night hours. He looked at her, vaguely 
wondering what was her motive in giving herself to him like this. 

As if guessing his thoughts, she put her arms round his neck, dropping her 
face near hisown. Her long black hair lay in the warm angle of his neck. He 
closed his eyes as she kissed him. He heard the wind make a deep soughing 
in the trees, and the scurry of a distant rain-gust at the edge of the wood. .. . 
He must have fallen asleep. . . . 

He awoke suddenly. The large white circle of the moon showed. He was 
frightened, thinking it was her face through the slits of the trees. He turned 
his head and saw her. 

She was watching him, tense and still by an oak, her arms hidden in the folds 
of her mantle, her head bent forward a little. Her eyes twinkled and her face 
seemed to go sharp like a snout as she turned, the dark wound of her mouth 
closing, and the bone shining in her forehead. She was watching him, as if he 
were a small animal, and she a great lioness on his track. 

He chuckled at this thought and tried to beckon to her. He saw the muscle 
at the side of her mouth twitch. She made no other movement. He jerked 
his arm stupidly, tried to rise. Then he realised that he was tied, his arms 
fastened to the tree-trunk. He struggled and tried to reach the knot. She 
had tied his body, too. He kicked and shouted to her. 

_ “Why have you done this? Take these cords loose—” ; 

She moved towards him. Her cloak fell apart, and he saw she had his dagger 
naked in her hands. She came to the side of the tree and a little behind him. 

‘*Mair,” he cried, ‘‘what in heaven’s name is this? Are you mad?” 
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‘Sane enough,” she replied quickly. ‘‘You killed my father to-day, and my 
brothers.”” Her voice was like a crow’s. 

‘I did not know him in the battle. I never killed—” 

“You did. After all your promises. We gave you land, courteous per- 
mission—and you—’” Her voice choked in her throat. Her eyes flashed a 
look of intense fury. 

‘“‘Mair—why—if you hated me— If you knew this, why did you come 
to-night, why did you—?”’ 

‘To trap you, you fool! All I care now is to pay you back!” she cried, her 
voice rising in a frenzy. 

‘‘Mair—listen—” shouted Marius wildly, going cold with a terrible fear. 

She brought down the dagger and plunged it to the hilt in his chest. He 
gave one shuddering cry and twisted convulsively, and she fell to her knees 
beside him and tried to take out the dagger. 

She was suddenly frightened of what she had done. She ran home through 
the dark, and the clouds loosened rain and hail in her face. Sweet tears for a 
dead Roman, she thought, cold tears on my face all spent in a mountain of 
thunder to-night. Harsh is the love dying that I have killed in my heart. 
Oh, bitter years for Cymru, in the killing and betraying for land. No love, 
no love, and I with the blood on my hands, barrentoallmen.... 

Pere spent a black night crying in the hills, the raindrops freezing on her | 
cheeks. 


As the blood of Marius fell into the stream, Taliessyn left him by that road, 
settled for a year, weary, in the soil, and rose after a year into the body of an 
oak, like the soul of Peredur betrayed growing into a sound eagle. The leaf 
fell and blew into the stream, and he went in dust there and slept when he 
found earth, Then the earth was washed to sea, and he wandered in many — 
mouths and many feet, but he could not endure a change by way of the clouds 
to any brook of Wales, after he had seen the slaying of the Roman and the 
spilt Welsh blood on the field. ) 


JULY. 1939 Ang 


POEMS 


TO A WELSH WOMAN 


In her eyes, 

The warm pools of sorrow 

The wombed look of beasts 

The beaten quiver. 

Hair, straighter than a gypsy’s 

Skin cool and light 

Hands crossed . . . of the soil. 

White strength gathered in corners 

Clenched those hands found bruised threadbare 
Willed through cam burdens held up against her 
And dispatched them to the sun. 

Gentle as stardust and as little known 

She strained to the Future always remote 

Faded the image at too early a date 

Blurred now pale 
Lone cymry. Lynetre Roperts 


THE DANCER 


“‘He’s in his grave and o’er his head 
I dance,” the lovely dancer said; 

‘My feet are glow-worms that illume 
The choking darkness of his tomb.” 


‘*Had he not died we would have wed, 
And still I’d dance,” the dancer said, 

‘To keep away the barren doom 

From the darkness of my womb.” 


‘Our love was always ringed with dread 
Of death,” the lovely dancer said, 

‘*And so I danced for his delight 
And scorched the blackened core of night 
With passion bright,” the dancer said, 


‘* And still I dance—for he is dead.” 
Aun Lewis 
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CORACLE 


Disturbed at night by marooned moos of flooded islands 
We had a coracle man up to the model dairy farm, 
(Llew carried it rudely folded on his back); 


Now we paddle as pebbles in a closing valley; 
In dirty weather Towy’s staid peasant waters slide 
And like Echo’s shoed hooves shoo squire’s Dandy; 


As if stepped out of Antiquary’s case-book 
This latter-day Briton knew his slime-green rocks, 
(Llew netted small trade at the river’s mouth); 


Here I felt the direct idea to a happier Wales, 
The original argument against a machine century, 
Broadcast by a licensed waterman of Carmarthen; 


I lit the farm hands busy trucking Co-op cake 
Free in a singing cave off Talley lake, 


Queer sea-beasts startled the early-simian eyes 
Of Tenby as coward’s beer or a puritan curse. 


Kerprycu Ruys 


FAIR IN LLANDAFF FIELDS 


Brazen chords crash and the gorgeous giant roundabout wheels; 
Shuffling, guffawing, with harsh voices mixing, 
Crowds shove and leer; balls crack on the coconut shells. 
... Loo many shoulders . . . unbeautiful accents. 
Rash dazzling of lights and sharp angles of jazz. 

O silent moon 

With what wise restraint 

_ You palely lie 
In the distant night. 


Mary Davip 
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THE CLERWR 


You are old now, and no longer very clean, 
Yet your poor feet find the old ways 

By hedgerow briar and round the steep corners 
Of simple villages you used to know ~ 

When you perhaps were simple too 

And innocent of guile. 

And your old lips, too sullied now for kissing, 
Remember still the songs they used to sing 
At haymaking; so blithely now and careless 
You shamble down the hill, 

Singing to the glory of the morning 

The sunlight and birds. And then because 
The imperishable brain has still its cunning 
You add a verse of purest poetry 

Brilliantly twisted, that cries out in proof— 
The spirit is the same, 

The body, traitor—to youth. 


E. M . WILLIAMS 


TO A SAILOR TURNED FARMER 


About the silent house 

Fronting bald hills 

His not yet plough-shackled stride 

Unfits the mire. 

Fruit of peasant pride rots unregarded. 

Foamless hedges topple and lie 

Stupidly still. 

Lamb and foal are languid on his lips, 

His eyes blank at hill-blocked skyline, 

Though hair is brushed for the unreachable port. 

A hand taller than mountain men | 

And, feared, butt of hedge-base wit, 

His harbour’s elsewhere. 

Bogbound, yet he’ll speak of ships 

And heat and women and the comfort of boilers, — 
_Churning away from Alaskan ice. 

Gwyn WILLIaMs 
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THE MIRACLE 
W. EVAN WILLIAMS 


‘ RE you going to the revival meeting at the Hallelujah Lamp to-night, 
A Machen: There’ll be some lovely singing there, I don’t doubt.” ) 
Old Hannah Watkins propped herself up with her elbow on the bed to 
which she had been confined for the last three months, and looked across the 
kitchen at her son who stood in shirt sleeves brushing his hair vigorously before 
the looking-glass. | 

Mochon did not answer but went on steadily brushing his hair. 

His mother leaned sideways in an endeavour to catch a glimpse of Mochon’s 
face in the mirror, but the moving arms foiled her. She plucked at the shawl 
around her thin shoulders with jerky, nervous movements, and dropped wearily 
back on her pillow. She sighed, and fixed her eyes on the ceiling. 

Was it always to be like this? Mochon so quiet, and not answering her 
when she spoke to him about himself. With him it was from bed to work, 
work to the public house, and the public house to bed, with just a little bit of 
singing in between. She was thankful he had kept to his singing anyway. 
But it was time he pulled up. It was three years now since Ada, his wife, died 
in childbirth and was placed with her baby on top of Mochon’s father in the 
cemetery on the hill, and Mochon had started down that awful slope of shame. 
They had been happy enough when he married Ada and brought her home. 
He was doing a lot of singing up and down. He was such an important singer 
that he wore a dress suit and white collars and cuffs on the platform. He sang 
solo tenor at all the big oratorios in four counties. Critics had come all the way 
from London to one of them and praised Mochon so well that the bits they 
wrote had been cut out of the apers and were put away in Mochon’s tin box 
with his dress suit and the Shy s clothes. He had won the champion solo 
three times hand running at the National Eisteddfod, had his photograph and 
long pieces about ‘‘the Singing Collier” in all the papers, and his friends said 
he was a fool to work in the pit with a voice like that. 

But no more did his name appear on concert or eisteddfod programmes. 
Now he only sang to her and his cronies at the Blue Boar. | 

Hannah stabbed her finger viciously into the quilt at the thoughtof Mochon 
wasting his voice on drunken men. It was a lovely voice, high-pitched and 
delicate, yet flexible. She boasted that he could do anything with it. He 
could send her to sleep with it, anyway. He sang to her every night before 
leaving her for the Blue Boar, crooning to her as once she had crooned to him. 

He was not a vicious boy really, only weak and downhearted, with only an 
old mother to live for, and she wasn’t worth much. re 
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His name wasn’t Mochon but Morgan. Mochon was a pet name. It was 
very much like Mochyn, which was Welsh for pig, but she was thankful that 
there were only a few old folk in this border town who knew sufficient Welsh to 
notice the likeness and to fasten iton Morgan. That was a mercy because she 
had heard enough of Mochon’s carryings on in the Blue Boar from the tittle- 
tattle of neighbours who dropped in. 


There was now a chance—a last chance—that Mochon would reform before 
She died. During the long solitudes when she had been left looking at the 
ceiling she had prayed that singing and the Hallelujah Lamp between them 
would set him back on the straight road. 


Some people were afraid of the Hallelujah Lamp. When they stepped out 
of their houses at night and saw the great light reaching above the dark buildings 
in the distance they were frightened. It was like a staring star. They saw it 
wherever they went. It seemed to follow them and to want to bore into their 
hearts to light up what was inside. 


But she wasn’t afraid of it. It was a good Lamp. It was put right in the 
centre of the Market Place, which could hold she didn’t know how many 
thousand people, so that every newcomer would see it if he kept going; for all 
roads led to it as surely as the cracks in the starred window of her front room 
led to the hole. It was built on a stone base, itself as high as a man’s shoulders, 
with steps all round, so that evangelists could speak to the men and women who 
did not gotochapel. The two bottom steps were broken and chipped by bottles 
of beer that weeping, drunken men had flung at it like sacrifices. Wasn’t it 
made so tall that it should not light to bed the flashy barmaids of the Blue Boar 
and save the landlord from spending some of his ill-gotten gains on candles? 


Supposing it did show light for colliers to fight after “‘stop-tap!’’ Didn’t its 
dying shine on the wet pavements behind the fighters staggering home all 
bloody and sweating—didn’t it give a warning to them that it knew all about 
their intentions to take it out of their wives, and that they hadn’t better? 
Goodness knows how many wives the Lamp had saved from a beating! It 
frightened some people, but it was good. It was the nearest thing in the town 
to heaven, anyhow. 

Mochon had put on his hat and coat, and stood on the hearthrug. 

‘*Sing to me, Mochon,”’ said Hannah. . 

- Mochon put his head back, fixed his eyes on the lintel of the pantry door 
opposite, and began his nightly ritual. 

He sang softly the melting folk songs that his mother loved. He sang them 
one after another, for half-an-hour, with a far-away look in his eyes, and the 
tinny tick of the cheap alarm clock on the mantel piece for an accompaniment. — 
His mother was sleeping. His voice faded and died, and he stood swaying for - 
a moment with closed eyes. 
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He stepped quietly over to Hannah, touched her creased yellow forehead 
with his lips, and heard her murmur as he stole through the front room: “Off 
to the Blue Boar again.” 


Hannah awoke two hours later almost a young woman, and was about 
to spring out of bed as she had done before her illness had stricken her, when 
the strange circumstance of the bed being downstairs brought her mind back 
to the present. As she sat dangling her skinny legs over the bedside, she 
marvelled at the change in her. She hadn’t heard the hissing of the gas-jet nor 
the ticking of the clock so loudly for years. She ventured one foot and then 
the other on to the coconut matting, and then stood up. She felt wonderful— 
not a bit dizzy or sick. She caught the patter of many footsteps on the pave- 
ment, and looked at the clock. It was eight o’clock. People were going to the 
revival meeting. She took two steps forward to try her strength. She was as 
steady asarock. Should she go too? | 

The daring thought made her blanch, and she swayed a little. But she 
quickly recovered, and moved steadily and surely to the curtained niche at the 
foot of the bed that hid her clothing. 

With fingers trembling less from weakness than from excitement she dressed. 
She knew that her returned strength was a warning of death. She had heard of 
other old and bed-fast people who had felt as she was now feeling, only to know 
themselves cheated later. _Mochon’s father had come down-stairs like a young 
"un three days before he died. She might not live through the night, and God 
had made her young and strong so that she should see Mochon converted. | 

She put on her big black coat hanging from a nail behind the back door, 
walked firmly into the front room, took up her hat from the polished table, 
selected a thick stick from a bunch of Mochon’s in the corner behind the arm- 
chair, and went out to the revival meeting, following the beacon of the 
Hallelujah Lamp, glowing in the sky. . 

The Market Place was at once bright with the light of the Lamp, and black 
with people. The people had filled all the doorways, climbed on to the first- 
floor window-sills of the buildings flanking the open space, held up a line of 
tramcars which some of the younger ones had boarded, pressing their faces to 
the windows of the upper decks the better to view the thrilling proceedings soon 
to begin below. The light dominated the scene. It made the clothes of the 
great crowd black and their faces white. It dappled with faint radiance the 
wet pavements in the side streets debouching on the Market Place, subdued to 
mere blobs of dullness the gaslight behind the curtains in the windows of the 
Blue Boar, and put silver fires into the hair of the old minister who stood on 
the plinth with arms upraised. His long hair was a glowing nimbus. He 
reminded Hannah of a picture of a saint. UN bese 
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-. With difficulty she forced her way to the door of the Blue Boar and crouched 
in a corner of the square vestibule. She heard the hum of voices in the bar, 
_and caught a glimpse of Mochon with glass upraised, when a man pushed open 
a eeing door, saying to her as he brushed past, ‘‘Have a drop of gin, old 
ear! é 
A year ago she would have bridled at the insult, but to-night it was of no 
account. She drew closer to the corner and fixed her eyes on the crack of light 
between the swing doors. She was there when the singing began. The first 
chord submerged her like a wave. It was full, strong and harmonious, and 
seemed to batter at the doors. It went on and on, insistent and penetrating as 
_a drum, and she still crouched, looking at the thin streak of light. 


The tune was changed. It was “‘Cwm Rhondda,” a lively, majestic hymn, 
full of sonorous bass rolls and tenor lines of lilting cadence. Every man in the 
bar had sung it at some time or other, especially those who had been, like 
Mochon, members of a male voice choir. Hannah had never heard it sung so’ 
well as now, and she found herself muttering the words under her breath, and 
her mind wandering down the years to experiences of innocent oglings in chapel, 
and groups of youths and girls making a boisterous (to hide their shyness) 
acquaintance with sex on the crowded turnpike after chapel. The tale of her 
courtship had been the tale of Mochon’s and of most of the men in the bar. _ 


She peeped out of the vestibule. The dark figures and pallid faces were 
“swaying to the rhythm of the hymn like corn under wind, and the old minister 
was conducting it from his eyrie on the plinth with the fanatic energy of a Sousa. 


The singing ceased whilst the minister prayed, and broke out again. It was 
a gentle hymn this time. The voices were muted. There was pathos and awe 
in their singing. It was like a croon. It lulled Hannah as Mochon’s soft 
tones had done, and she crouched lower in her corner and lost count of time. - 
_ The shouting of men and the sudden opening of the swing doors aroused her. 
A crowd of men with Mochon at their head trooped out. Their eyes were 
shining and their faces were pale. Some of them had bottles of beer in their 
pockets. Except for the barman wiping down the counter with a cloth the bar 
was deserted. The confusion of footprints in the sawdust on the floor and the 
waves of smoke beating against the ceiling were the only evidences that anybody 
else had been there. 
- Hannah stumbled out after the men, emerging into the full resonance of the 
singing in time to hear Mochon slide his voice easily up the acclivity of a fine 
line, letting it linger on the pinnacle as though savouring a rare joy. His 
companions’ mumblings took tone and coherence. With Mochon leading 
they moved off down the lane the crowd had made for them, singing, swaying, 
and stumbling like the picture of the Volga boatmen Hannah had seen in the 


cinema. 
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She wanted to be with Mochon, and tried to join the waving tail of th 
procession, but the crowd closed behind it leaving her in the midst of glistening 
eyes and pallid faces. Exulting, she raised her own thin and querulous voice 
and helped to send forth in triumphant clangour: “ When suddenly a Voice . 
rang through the silence . . . .” 

The singing ceased. The men had arrived at the Lamp. Hannah could 
not see what they were doing. She looked at a stalwart young man appealingly, 
and understanding, he caught her by the waist, and swung her easily to a seat 
on a windowsill of the Blue Boar. . 

She saw the minister point to a bottle of beer in the jacket pocket of one of the 
men. Out it came, and was flung against the bottom step of the plinth, its 
contents flying like spindrift. | 

“Hallelujah!” cried the minister. | 

‘Hallelujah! Hallelujah!’’ eachoed the crowd, and repeated the shout as— 
bottle after bottle was flung at the Lamp’s base. The last bottle was thrown — 
by Mochon. Hannah saw it, and trembled so much that she nearly fell off the 
windowsill. | 

The old minister held up his hand and dropped it as though letting a curtain - 
fall. ‘‘Let us pray,” he said simply. | 

Awed, yet happier than she had been for years, Hannah struggled home- | 
wards. She was so tired that in climbing the street she had to grasp the jutting 
windowsills of the houses to help her along. She was dreadfully weak, and 
trembled and breathed heavily as she stood outside her door. She entered with | 
lagging steps, and knew when she saw the tumbled bedclothes that she would - 
never go out again. But that was a trifle compared with Mochon’s conversion, | 

She dragged herself about the kitchen, taking off her hat and coat. She felt 
stifling and sick, and could scarcely see. She was dying. She might not live 
until Mochon came home. But she could not die until he knew what she 
knew. How could she tell him? ; 

She clung to the mantelpiece and her fingers touched coins and a piece of 
paper. There was a stub of pencil with them. She took them down. The 
piece of paper was a betting slip. On it was written in Mochon’s hand, ‘‘Grand 
National. Homespun. $s. up and down.” 

Hannah smiled grimly. He wouldn’t bet any more. A step took her to. 
the table. She crossed out the directions to the bookmaker, but when she tried 
to write her own message the pencil went through the paper into the thick 
tablecloth. She turned a corner of it back, but the ribs of the rough table 
forced her pencil this way and that. She got into a panic which made her hand 
tremble the more, but eventually she conquered the table’s undulations. 


““Mochon,” she wrote, “‘I saw you converted. God bless you. It was a 
miracle.” a 
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She looked round. Where could she put it where he would see it before he 
saw her body? Hier eye caught the fringe on the mantelpiece, and she pinned 
the message to that. 

Her strength was nearly gone. She could not stand now. She sank to her 
knees. Choking and nearly blind she crawled across the kitchen, drew herself 
up by the bed, looked round the room, smiled weakly but triumphantly, and 
fell across the bedclothes. 


Mochon’s mate and another man sat in Mochon’s stall in the pit early next 
morning. 

““Mochon not in this morning?” 

eS No.’”” 

“Thick night again last night?” 

““No, he was at the Hallelujah Lamp, and... ” 

“Oh! I didn’t know there was anything on there.” 

“You was the only one that didn’t. He got converted .. . 

“That was a miracle.” 
_ ““Aye. He got converted with the rest of us at the Lamp. Then when all 
‘the singing and preaching was over and we had smashed all our bottles of beer, 
a young wench started laughing. That did it. We all went back into the 
Blue Boar and got ‘blindo.” Mochon was worse than any of us, and two of us 
‘took him home. We found his old woman dead. He'll never drink or bet 
again. It wasa miracle all right. But it wasn’t the Lamp or the singing that 
did it. It was the old woman and a bit of paper she left in the fringe on the 
mantelpiece.” 

“Ah, well! It’s all in a lifetime. What’ll win the Grand National?’ 

“God knows!” 


”? 
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STORMY PASSAGE 
JACK GRIFFITH 


HE farthest back I can remember was when I was three years old. I 
have a vague recollection of peeping out on a wet night—there was some 
disturbing element abroad that upset the usual course of things—and 
seeing the rain pour down on men clad in oilskin suits and hats. There were 
other, dim, figures moving in the same direction, but they were only shadows 
compared with the two backs gleaming dully under the light of a street-lamp. 
Some time during the evening, either before or after my peeping out, my father — 
came in wearing what I had never seen him wear before nor have since—a suit ~ 
of oilskins. They were very clean, I remember, and very yellow. Hesnatched © 
a hasty meal before returning to the colliery yard where he and others were | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


busily attending to the survivors of the explosion at the Cambrian Collieries, 
bandaging and dressing—and sorting out the living from the dead. 


“On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye | 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky, | 
And through the field the road runs by. . . .” | 


_I read that at school, and my mind lived in it while my body had to be content — 
with long streets of ugly houses, colliery stacks and colliery tips, and a stream 
that was too dirty to bathe in—but we bathed in it all the same. 

I decided to find that place Tennyson described in his poem, and found—a 
mass of brown water sweeping down from a burst dam in a coal-level. It 
carried away a street of houses and left the schools gaunt, mud-packed, ominous 
skeletons. One poor woman, having baked a cake for her baby’s birthday, 
tried to put it on the top shelf of the pantry, out of reach of the rising water that 
closed the door behind her. She and her child were buried together at the 
same time as the other victims. 

The other side of the picture showed a naked collier, still in his tub, being 
so to safety on a tide that seemed to choose the longest route for him to 
travel. 

It was fortunate that the colliers were coming home from work as the water 
reached the schools, They linked hands to form human chains along which 
most of the children were brought to safety. And Shoni Blow—if not Shoni 
it was one of the Blows—wrapped a coat around his head and charged through 
a tall, strong window, releasing water that was rapidly filling a classroom full of 
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children. Years later, after the War, General Sir T. O. Marden, when I was 
introduced to him as an officer of a Rhondda Territorial Battery of Artillery, 
‘told me that the South Wales boys were ‘‘the finest in the world.” I hope so: 
I’m one of them! 

A school-teacher, now dead, who had struggled to safety with her infants in 
her arms or hanging on to her skirts, in after years stood wistfully before a 
tablet upon which her own name was inscribed with those of others who had 
taken part in the rescue work. ‘‘The colliers’ names should be on that,” she 
said. And there were tears in her eyes. 

My father and another man swam through the flood and built a wall to turn 
the ae into the river, He was to receive a medal. He got blood-poisoning 
instead. 


In 1918 I was still too young to join any of the Services legitimately. At 
school the seniors with whom I played in the football team were given exemption 
until the end of the June examinations. The rest of us sat on the bank at the 
end of the big, sloping lawn and saw their thrilled expressions as they came 
through the school gates after going for their medical examinations. Only one, 
the last to be called up, did not return pleased. His face was white and haggard. 
I left the crowd on the bank and sidled up to him. 

_ ““What’s the matter?” I whispered. 

“Unfit!” he managed to blurt out, and went up to the bogs to weep. 

But despite my being only sixteen years of age I was six feet tall—and fit. 
So I went instead. 

I ran away from school and joined the Navy. I didn’t learn much about the 
Navy but I learnt a lot about human nature. I learnt that the men who joined 
up during the War weren’t a bit like what I thought they were. But although 
they disillusioned me about life, they taught me to laugh or to grouse as occasion 
demanded, to keep my mouth shut sometimes, and to do as I was told. They 
also taught me to play pontoon, housey-housey, and crown-and-anchor. 

‘“‘Under age” I returned home feeling rather foolish and with blisters as 
large as half-crowns under my feet. My friends were told not to have anything 
to do with ‘‘that wicked boy’’—I had set out to be a hero and a saviour of my 
country when she was short of fighting men—but I was good entertainment 
even at that age and my pals stood by me. Some of them even asked why I 
hadn’t told them I was going, as they would have come with me. — 

By this time—a few weeks—I had become a man and had to think seriously 
ofacareer. I wanted to be an Anglican priest, so, by the inexplicable workings 
of Fate, I entered a fitting shop to become an engineer. 

_ My education was improved in all ways at the fitting shop. There I met 
Bull Walker and Satan Williams. The latter claimed to be a family connection 
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We worked for ten-and-a-half hours a day at a shilling a day. At least, we 
were there for that length of time daily, but there were so many of us that there 
was little work and lots of idling. The War was still on and lightning strikes — 
were weekly occurrences. One man was always jumping up on to a tram of 
muck, shouting for ‘‘rights”’ and “‘fair play.” Of large crowd he was the only © 
one who refused to pay up twopence when we were gambling at pin-prick. 


The War finished and the ex-Service men returned. They were different, 
somehow, and we boys regarded it as an honour to make their tea and fetch 
their cakes and tobacco. They regarded me as an ex-Serviceman, too—it 
wasn’t my fault that I had been fetched away. ‘‘Wish I’d had a chance of | 
coming home,” they said. ‘‘You’re different. Not like those bastards who 
came here to do our jobs when the real Welsh boys were in the middle of it.” 


A time came, however, when the company, not the government, was to pay 
its employees. So twenty-two of us were given notice, leaving six men to do 
what twenty-eight had done before. But the world lost no great engineer in 
me. ‘The fact that velocity caused falling bodies to accelerate by thirty-two 
feet per second per second, as we were taught at the School of Mines, was — 
completely lost upon me. I could understand the first ‘‘per second,” but the — 
second one mentally paralysed me. | 


I had nominally worked in the fitting shop for two years, although some of | 
the time had been spent in the smith-shop, the foundry, the pattern-shop, and | 
the drawing office. I had learnt to wrestle, to fight, to stand up for myself; 
I had learnt innumerable filthy jokes and a few filthy songs; I had learnt to love 
literature and good music. I had become an atheist and a communist. And 
I had come to realise that in the scheme of things I was nobody and nothing. 

I left the fitting shop on a Saturday and started work in the Surveying 
Department of the same company on the following Monday. As a fitter I had 
once helped to fix a grate in the drawing office and had looked upon my future 
colleagues—although I had not then regarded them as such—as a ‘‘queer lot 
of blighters.”” My estimate must have been correct as I fitted in with them from 
the moment I joined the staff. I possessed most of the qualifications they 
needed: I boxed, plared rugby football, and played cards. They forgave me 
for being a teetotaler. 

_ Much of my work was underground, where I saw a real coal-face for the first 
time—and felt that there was something lacking. There was a vague insuffici- 
ency about it, just like reading one of the many well-written short stories that 
have nothing to say—pointless. There seemed to be something mysterious 
beyond, inside, the coal. A something I never really reached. At first I 
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wanted to be in the office; it was a change to work in clean clothes, but I soon 
discovered that I was happier in the heat and dirt and danger and fun of the 
_ workings than stooping over musty plans in an office. 
Then I made what appeared to be a mistake. I exchanged with a man in 
another office—and found myself comparatively unemployed for a period of 
_two years. The colliery I went to closed down temporarily, and, after a short 
period of labouring, stoking, and shovelling small coal from wagons into bunkers 
—a privilege given to officials—I found myself on the dole. 

Filled with a sense of shame at the “‘disgrace’”’ of being on the dole, I 
approached the clerk at the counter of the Labour Exchange—actually it was 
the baths which had been taken over to absorb the tremendous overflow of 
unemployed—with a feeling of antagonism. I assumed that he would 
immediately regard me as a natural enemy and a malinger. 

Instead he was courteous, helpful, and even referred to me as ‘‘Mr.” Truly 
the customer is always right. I walked away experiencing another kind of 
shame. Most of the Ministry of Labour people I met were as kind as is 
humanly possible, but there were a few others. It was one of the others who 
made me lose my dole. I could have been drawing it still had I not made the 
mistake of looking for work. By doing so I was always within the scope of 

their notice. It was necessary to reduce the unemployment figures, and anyone 
who could be struck off the list, whether he got a job or not, meant, on paper, 
that the number of unemployed was less. They decided to get rid of me. 
_ They did. They gave me permission to take an unpaid bridge constructing 
job so that I could gain experience that might enable me to obtain employment. 
_ Then they stopped my dole because I was working while drawing unemploy- 
ment benefit. It surprises me that they didn’t prosecute me as well. The 
man who did it had a boil on his cheek. At the time I could have hit him on 
his boil. But all that, as the author in Tchekov’s Seagu// would say, is subject 
for a short story. = 
_ My parents would gladly have kept me until the collieries started work again, 
but I preferred doing something if there was something to do. I had long 
discovered that jobs, as such, were rare, and that the best way to obtain work 
was to create employment. Also, I wanted to know as much as I could about 
life and was prepared to tear it open to see what was inside. So I entered into 
partnership in a Rent and Debt Collecting Agency with a Jewish friend. 
_ Mashwgyné yok, which, being interpreted, means “Mad Christian!” He had 
brains—he would have done well had he kept straight—and I had a bicycle, an 
ideal combination. He found business, and I went around collecting. We 
pooled our resources and bought a packet of postcards, two notebooks, two 
bottles of ink—one red and one black—and a rubber stamp. And “The 
National Rent and Debt Collecting Company (also at Cardiff)’ was in being. 
The ‘‘also at Cardiff” was put in to give it tone, but didn’t mean anything. 
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It was good fun while it lasted. It was hard work, too, but I collected a 
good deal of money. I also got a couple of fights and had an occasional dog” 
set upon me. One old lady mistook me for the Relieving Officer. When she 
found out what I was she gave me a cup of tea, ‘‘because yours isn’t a very nice 
job, is it.” She also showed me photographs of her long deceased forebears” 
and that of her only child who had been killed in France. Her husband—_ 


whose death she described in detail—had suffered from cancer in the throat. 
She asked me if I would take a shilling on account and she’d do her best to ca 


me more next time. I told her I’d collect it the next time I called. I never . 
called again. But I’m not a business man, anyway. i 


One day my partner borrowed my new gloves and said he was going to 
London to open up business there. I never saw my gloves again, nor did I see 
my partner for twelve months. But I saw lots of irate tradespeople who showed 
me my name—in my partner’s handwriting—at the foot of extortionate lists of 
expenses. I suppose twenty-nine and ninepence expenses for collecting a debt 
of thirty shillings caz be regarding as being extortionate. I wound up the 
business as soon as could. I was afraid I should discover too much. 


When I next met my partner he was magnanimous enough to forget all about - 
it. He told me that the first money he had earned in London was five pounds — 
for committing perjury. He complained bitterly that he had been ‘“‘done”’ and — 
wouldn’t do it again for less than fifty pounds. He has been to gaol since then. . 
Poor old Joe! - 


One day I borrowed a full-sized typewriter and carried ita mile home. Only — 
those who have lifted a full-size typewriter will appreciate what I mean. But 
I got my first story published as a result. I bought a second-hand machine on 
the instalment system and it has paid for itself over and over again. I still use 
it. Of course, I accumulated a large and varied collection of rejection slips as" 
well but—as a man I met in Ireland and who had lost an arm in the 1916 
rebellion said when he failed to find even one thing of advantage in Ireland’s 
having Home Rule—it was a bit of fun, anyhow! | 


I typed five novels on that machine. I hadn’t realised then that I was a 
short-story writer, not a novelist. Like O. Henry, I strung short stories 


aed and called them a novel. Since then I have unstrung them, and sold 
them. 


The next comparatively long job I had after going on tramp for a little while 
was as Assistant Relieving Officer during a strike. I applied for the job at 
ten o'clock at night because I hadn’t heard about it until half-past nine. “I was 
refused at first but, as I left the house-cum-office, a little cripple girl who knew 
me spoke to me for a few moments. Before I reached the gate I was called 
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back and told to start on the following day. My friend had told the Chief 

Relieving Officer that I had office experience. She was kind enough not to say 
that the office was a drawing office. 

_ On my first day I worked without food for fourteen hours. On subsequent 
‘days the boss fed four of us, and it all came out of his own pocket. It was a 
good job—full of tears and laughter as a good job should be. Some of the 
“people demanded relief as a right, while others came halting and ashamed. 
‘Some I had to force to accept help—I should probably have been sacked if the 
authorities had found this out—as they were starving in silent dignity. ‘‘None 
‘of our family have ever been on the parish before,” they said. Some houses 
had their ashes reaching half-way to the kitchen door, others were clean and 
neat; some clean-looking houses stank, while some dirty-looking houses didn’t; 
others had an atmosphere of their own, an atmosphere that seemed to stick in 
your throat. : 

_ Some times I got assaulted, too. One day I returned to the office with split 
‘Knuckles and a cut eye. As I finished telling them I’d had an accident, a 
‘colleague rushed in and described the fight. The telephone bell rang, and a 
“guardian” asked anxiously: 

_ ‘‘Has one of our men been assaulted?’ 

—— Yes.” 

“Who did it?” 

‘<So-and-so.”’ 

_ ‘*He’s got to be prosecuted; he’s done it before.” 

_ Our man won’t prosecute.” 

““Why not?” 

“‘Because he assaulted the 

““Who won?” 

“Our man.” 

‘“‘That’s different. But he’s got to apologise.’ 

I received the apology: ‘‘I’m sorry I assaulted you, sir, but—but I didn’t 
know you could use ’em.”’ re 

That job finished in time, too. We were promised ten shillings a day at 
first, but they altered it to seven-and-six and be paid for overtime. We worked 
a terrific amount of overtime, so we were told that we would receive a bonus of 
alump sum. When we went to claim the bonus we were told that we should 
be thankful to get a job atall. Andthat’sallwe got. 

It was good fun, though, even if the job entailed escorting violent lunatics to 
the asylum. ge ie ; 
It was about that time I received my commission in the Royal Artillery, 
Territorial Army. I loved it. There were horses to ride: I was thrown from 
various horses more than anyone else in the brigade. Possibly I was a bad 
horseman and possibly some of the others didn’t try to ride the type of horse I 


back.”’ 
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did. And there were troop-trains in which we slept on the floor for a hundred 
miles, or night operations when we slept—when we had a chance—under the 
stars or under a hedge. Guns would go up to their trunnions in mud—drag- 
ropes out!—or overturn in a ditch with teams of squealing horses kicking and 
plunging and reaching for the sky. Driver Garland broke his leg when his 
horse fell on him, but in a few weeks he took a horse over the jumps with his leg 
still in plaster of paris. The crack of a firing gun has hurt like the sting of a 
whiplash, and a shell exploding in a faulty breech has left a gun-team blackened 
but, amazingly, uninjured. 
In time I commanded the battery. In my first year we won the Proficiency 
Bowl again. Iam proud of that even if the battery, not I, did it. | 
A few months after I finished with my relieving officer job—the Territorial 
Army was a spare-time occupation, though one is expected to achieve the same 
results as the Regulars—I went back to my surveying, to the fun and danger 
of the mine. But there was a great change. Repairs were cut down to a 
minimum; those in charge were different, they were there to drive; old men 
who had spent a lifetime in the mines, and even some of those who were not old, 
were no longer allowed to work; and if a man had the sack he was unemploye 
for ever. Here is a portion of conversation I once heard between a general 
manager and an agent as we looked over the plans in the office. 
“*You’ll have to pay heading price for that road,” said the general manager. 
Heading price is the top price. 
“*I won't.” . 
“Don’t talk like a fool. You'll have to: it’s in the agreement—it’s in the 
i 


price list.”’ 

‘“‘That doesn’t worry me.” 

“But they’ll take you to court and make you pay.” 

‘‘Let them—if they are fools enough to do it. There’s plenty of men on the 
dole to take their place.” i 

Among other things, I got gassed in the mines, was twice buried under falls, 
was thrown by the flick of a rising rope, and was riding up a trip on the barhook 
of a journey when a shackle rose. . . . But I’m still alive. | 


Trawlers! ; | 

I first went to sea in a storm. Shipwrecked off the west coast of Ireland, a 
drink-maddened skipper kept us wandering around the Atlantic for five days 
ona sinking ship. Calm seas and the sunlight falling on the swell like gold and 
silver rain. Gulls squawking around the mast and gannets diving into the 
water like bursts of foam. Night—with the stars, and the moon like a huge 
ball hanging above the rim of the horizon. Mad Jack hoisting a live shark to 
the mast. Seas pounding like huge waterfalls upon the deck. Strange, almost 


cay neakeae fish that were uglier even than some of the crew. And trawler 
tea 
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_ At last came a decision to do something I had long wanted to do, but what 
had seemed quite out of reach: to read for Holy Orders. Atheism and com- 
“munism had long become things of the past. I regret neither: the first is 
merely a state of belief or disbelief, and true communism is a very noble thing. 
_ So, with necessary optimism, I gave up my job and at twenty-nine years of age 
_ became an undergraduate. College life is essentially a life that is apart from 
life. It is one of the great tragedies of the universities that students do not 
realise that college life is of little importance apart from getting a job. Some 
“people never realise that arts degrees are only luxury knowledge and that a 
_ person can live life to the full without one. There is, however, the consolation 
of hoping that they are happy in their illusions. 


_ Iwas happy at Aberystwyth. It was while there that my stories really began 
‘to sell. Some of my plays were produced there, too, one for the first time. I 
held various student offices, played for the rugger team and fought for the 
boxing team. I underwent two of my total of ten operations. I saw more 
dinner times than dinners, and am eternally grateful to one good lady friend 
who invited me to coffee on Sunday evenings and stuffed me with sandwiches 
_and chocolate biscuits. She knew I was half-starved and tried to feed me 
without touching my dignity. One may retain one’s dignity on a day’s empty 
stomach, but when it runs into years. . . . At the end of the prescribed three 
years I took my degree, but I had also received much education there as well. 
_ Not from the books and lectures but from the people I met and the contacts I 
‘made. With the aid of money obtained from moneylenders I entered St. 
_Michael’s College, Llandaff. There I was ill for a long time, but I always had 
_ been ill between my various activities. 1 met saints there, on and off the staff. 
And some of my finest friends. 

My first parish! 

We all realise that a parson works only one day a week. But after my daily 
service at eight o’clock in the morning I managed to visit fifty sick people every 
week. And they were sick! Cancer, T.B., rheumatoid arthritis, asthma, 
Grave’s disease, diabetes, dropsy, and lots of others whose names I can’t 
remember. And ordinary parish visiting, guilds, societies, scouts, and two 
sermons a week to prepare. I visited two hospitals, a workhouse, and, some- 
times, Cardiff gaol. Before I left the parish the number of sick had gone up 
to fifty-one. I had joined them. 

Now I am in an easy country parish with nothing to do except a Mass at 
seven or eight o’clock every morning, daily mattins and evensong at nine-thirty 
and six-thirty. I teach at two schools, being a correspondent (secretary) for 
two schools and a school manager for one. I preach twice, sometimes three 
times, on a Sunday. My two churches are six miles Hee I have a bicycle. 
Every afternoon is taken up by visiting. The rest of the time is my own! 
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THE NILE IN EGYPT AND NUBIA 
DAVID BELL | 


‘Tt flows through old hush’d Egypt and its sands 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream.” 


O the Egyptian fellah the Nile is the only river in the world, because he q 
S Bae in it the source of his livelihood and the controlling genius of his life, 

Tell him that it is not the only river, that the world has other rivers, and 
he will be frankly incredulous, and should you go on to say that England itself 
has not one river only but many rivers, he will smile at you and say that it isn” 
possible. To-day his whole life, his work on the saqia, on the shaduf, in the 
fields which only exist because the Nile is generous with its waters, beside the 
numerous canals which scar Egypt like a gigantic net, his myths and stories, hi: 
associations are bound up in the one river. And throughout the whole of 
human history the Nile has meant everything to the dwellers on its banks which 
it has with almost unfailing constancy fed. 

To one who has lived and worked on its banks and has come to know and to 
love it with the intimacy of a close acquaintance it is, if not the only river, at 
least the greatest of rivers, so that more and more it becomes possible to under- 
stand the fascination and the mystery which has forced so many men to follow 
it to its source. Egypt is its last achievement, and at Cairo, its work almost 
accomplished, it is still a wide and strong river. But the phenomenon at which 
one never ceases to marvel is that the farther south one follows it, though the 
fertility of Egypt gives place to as arid a desert as is anywhere to be found, and 
a desert which seems to have no end nor ever to relent, the river increases in 
strength and in breadth, a great volume of water cutting the desolation like a 
knife, dividing, as effectively as a gulf, desert from desert; and still for fifteen 
hundred miles the Nile receives no tributary. 

It is the greenness and the fertility, the consciousness of the presence of water, 
the luscious, sensuous quality, given by the well-watered Nile mud to all the 
colour, which is the essential of the Egyptian scene. If it is true that an 
individual can so stamp a house or a place with his personality that his ghost is 
sensible in the air and in the furniture or the trees of te centuries, it is more true 
that a country can wear its history like a garment from which it cannot escape, 
A visitor to England once told me that the English soil seemed to her to be 
human, as though from the generations which had lived on it, and the bones 
which were buried in it, the human drama of lost passion enacted with it as 
stage, the very soil had taken a.certain humanity. She was conscious, coming 
from a new country with no history or past, of the sensible ghost of a nation. 
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_ The ghost of England is a child beside the ghost of Egypt, which impresses not 
_ only with its temples and its tombs, but with every strip of field and canal and 
_ every fellah who works in the fields or lifts the water in the heavy shaduf. The 
desert is there, but man and the river together have tamed it with the labour of 
thousands of years, and banished it, till it is no more than a narrow band of cliff, 
pink in the dawn or at sunset, over the level expanse of greenery. The land 
_ has been so worked, that the fields and the palm trees, even the mists which lie 
_ along the meadows at sunrise, the water buffalo, the boy who drives him with a 
stick beside the narrow water, all seem as much the creation of an antiquity as 
_ the stone buildings of the Pharaohs, being in form and appearance the same 
to-day as yesterday, as five thousand years ago. And, because Homo plantat, 
homo fodit, sed Deus dat incrementum is more literally true in Egypt than in other 
_ countries where water springs of itself, nature by the Nile is a human monopoly, 
‘and nothing grows but by man’s permission and choice, so that a naturally 
lawless nature is there in bonds. There is no spill or overflow. Even the 
desert is a golden desert and seems, from the distance of the Nile at least, 
_ friendly and inviting. And behind everything, behind the antiquity and the 
' ghost, is the image of the Nile. The Egyptian knows that. 
___ Aswan to most is the place of the dam and the virtual end of Egypt. But the 
barrier is much greater than the dam can make it, for at Aswan the great sand- 
stone cliffs, which from Luxor southwards have been drawing together, meet, 
or at least are separated only by the great stream of the river. It is a different 
Nile. When the dam is open, it runs through a gorge, and the thin strips of 
green cultivation, which it carries with it, like a bride on each arm, alone divide 
_ the blue water from the rich brown wall of the sandstone cliffs. When the dam 
is closed, the scene is different, the gorge flooded and the river seems to be a 
great inland lake; the narrow fertility is drowned, and the inhabitants, robbed of 
their livelihood, are driven up to their houses on the top of these desolate cliffs ; 
the boats pass up and down an avenue in mid-stream of submerged palm trees, 
whose feathery tops alone show above the surface of the water, which stretches 
beyond them into the desert. And it is thus for some two hundred miles south 
of the dam at Aswan. But whatever the height of the water, the character of 
the Nile is here the same the year round. It is a river at enmity with the 
desolation through which it rushes, fearful lest to pause might mean to be 
overwhelmed, giving nothing willingly to the thin green on its banks, and, when 
_ it pours through the basalt rocks of the second cataract south of Halfa, jealous 
even of its own waters. It falls through the dam at Aswan into the fertility of 
Egypt as a spent runner takes breath. In these, the last miles of Egypt and the 
first of the Sudan, the country changes as the Nile changes. The desolation 
which surrounds Idwal and Bochlwyd at the head of the Nant Ffrancon Pass is 
mild to this arid waste. It is the bones and the scaffolding of the world, which 
‘the interplay of nature and natural growth, the running streams and a thousand 
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plants and grasses, has never touched or softened. History and the lives of 
men who at one time or another have tried to snatch a precarious existence 
beside the Nile have not touched or tamed it. The ancient sites, which are 
scattered in such profusion along the river, Egyptian, Roman, Coptic, and even 
the forts, bridges, and railway lines of Kitchener’s campaign are no more than 
isolated strongholds against a universal hostility, where humanity could hide 
behind walls as much from the desolation of nature as from human enemies, 
The great desert is as careless of the existence of man now as it was before the 
beginning of history, and even to-day in an age of the conquest of nature, an 
important town like Wadi Halfa is to the surrounding desert no more than a 
small boy’s jeer at authority. The single houses which straggle along the banks 
of the Nile, and their accompanying patches of cultivation seem to cling to the 
river as their only hope of subsistence, hunching their backs against the weight 
of the desert which would push them out of existence. A symbol of this is the 
movement of the sand which drowns the ancient sites, piling up over temple and 
town and church. After a sandstorm it is found to have drifted over the crops, 
and, pushing between the bushes of mimosa by the river, it has fallen even to 
the water’s edge in great yellow falls. I have sat sometimes listening to the 
whine and howl of the north wind and the singing of the driving sand on the 
mud walls and in the branches of the roof of the isolated house, have seen the 
sand rising out of the desert in great tongues and thought of this constant 
threat of the desert. But it never crosses the Nile, which divides the gold sand 
of the one bank from the grey sand of the other as effectively as a sea. 

For the tourist and the traveller Wadi Halfa means a farewell to the Nile, for 
thence the railway cuts straight over the desert to Abu Hamed and Khartoum, 
the river beyond Halfa is impassable owing to the second cataract, and no road 
follows its course, except for the rough track which the market lorries and the 
very occasional government box car take southwards. But it is on this almost 
unknown reach of the river that I have lived and it is here that I have come to 
love the Nile, have watched it day after day jealously relinquish an inch or two 
of bank from its fall to the cultivation of the natives, dwindle from a great river 
to a turbulent stream, eddying over rocks and between the mud banks it has 
itself deposited, have crossed it in wind and when the water was still as a sheet 
of glass trembling in the heat. And, living in daily consultation and acquaint- 
ance with it, it is impossible not to feel for it as for no other river; and rivers, for 
all their change, are the oldest and the most constant things in the world and 
the most full of association. 

The land of plenty and fertility beyond a desolation was a favourite conception 
of William Morris as of other romancers, and the Nile, though the cultivation 
on its banks is rarely more than two hundred yards wide, is some such paradise 
a hundred miles south of Wadi Halfa. To reach it one must cross, in the most 
trying of circumstances, the notorious Batn-el-hagar, Belly of Stone. Here 
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indeed the primaeval forces of nature have run riot, and the world which they 
have created is an agonised fantasy of tumbled, tormented stone. In some 


“places the track is overhung with great blocks and columns of rock, in others 


the hills have the appearance of great slag heaps, as though on them nature had 
dumped the chippings of her more monumental creations. Sometimes the 
‘rocking, swaying lorry finds itself in great basins of loose sand, where it is in 
‘danger of sticking, and at times the track runs over jagged outcrops of bare 
tock. In stone and heat the whole world is bound up; beyond that there is 
‘nothing. After several hours of such a landscape, the first sight of the Nile, a 


riot of blues and vivid sensuous greens, comes like a taste of cool water. The 


Nile is always that to the sight, a cool refreshing drink, and green has a new 
“significance to eyes tired with a surfeit of reds and pinks and sun-parched 


brown. 
Opposite the small town of Delgo, which is some two hundred miles south 


of Halfa on the east bank of the Nile, an old mediaeval fortress stands on a 


great bluff of rock overhanging the river and overlooking the ancient town, 


known to Egyptology as Sesebi. The fortress is in ruins and only a few of its 


walls are standing, but the view of the Nile from the summit of this bluff is 


unsurpassed anywhere. In the hour of sunset, when I most remember it, the 


shadow of the hill spreads over the river as spilt milk flows over.a stone floor, so 


that there seem to be two worlds, the one of sunlight, the other of shadow. At 
the foot of the hill, lining the banks much as the police line a king’s route, and 


on the farther bank, half hiding the white walls of Delgo, the palm trees cast 


long shadows across the sand. In little green patches of cultivation, the natives 
try to get a meagre living from the bearded wheat, and actually where the banks 
fall away to the now diminished water, and on the mud flats, which the falling 
stream has given in passing, the dark ¢zz or soil is sown with a lupin-like bean. 
The white natives, brilliant in the rich evening light or grey in the great shadow 
of the hill, or moving from one to the other, tend their crops. A woman 
dressed in one of the hot reds, which here are so perfectly congruous, elsewhere 
so harsh and crude, carries a bundle of fodder up the high bank, herself but 
little above the cattle. Always in Nubia there are the little naked children 
playing in sunlight or shadow, and the inevitable lean and hungry dog going 
from house to house, rubbish dump to rubbish dump, the dustless camels and 
the donkeys with the dust rising about their hooves, like the wings of a Mercury, 


_the cows being led home from the saqia, or water wheel. 


_ Separated from the main land by a narrow channel of the river, is one of those 
islands of which the Nile has so many and which hold so much of the life of the 


country. When there is an abnormally high inundation, many of these islands 


are flooded, and a good crop is thus insured, and even those which stand too 
high above the water level to be covered are easily irrigated. Here, too, the 
white robes, little pin points of light, move among the green of the crops and 
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about the tall house of the Omda. A flight of white ibis, after circling round 
and round in the evening light, has come to rest in a clump of mimosa bushes 
and their white feathers shine like lanterns in the dark green of the foliage 
There is now as always the groaning of the saqias, the creaking of them as 
the great wheel turns and the heavy beams rub the one against the other, and” 
the slight plash of the water as it falls from the vessels which have lifted it out 
of the river into the channel which carries it to the fields. That sound 
inseparable from the Nubian scene and the distant low murmur of the water in } 
the cataract are broken only by an occasional sound from the fields, the shout of 
a man, the bark of a dog, or the agonised, yearning hee-haw of a donkey. They 
are all the sound in the scene, and at that but a thin trickle of sound in the 
greater silence of the desert. Here between the desert and the water is the 
daily life of Nubia. “y 
But the supreme genius of the scene here as everywhere else in Nubia is 
the Nile. From Sese Hill in the few minutes of evening the Nile is animated, 
a person and a will more than a mere flood of water. As the sun sets, and it is 
then that the beauty of the tropics is most apparent, when the colours are like a 
flame, and even the green burns with the intense flare of a flame, the sandstone” 
hills are deep red and the Nile is blue with the blueness of jade rather than” 
water. It flows out of the hills to the south with the eagerness of a supreme 
seeker, searching in the desert for a truth older than itself. Moving like a _ 
snake, whose track in the sand is alive with the vigorous swing of the body, it 
carves now the right bank, now the left, moving in the channel with impatience, 
but against the bank sluggish and still. In places it eddies and swirls over a 
submerged rock, as though some river monster were struggling against the 
stream, and in places great jagged heads of basalt stand out of the turbulent — 
water. Sometimes it divides, to enclose, as with great arms, a bank of sand or 
of mud. On these the life of the river comes to rest. In the heat of mid-day 
the crocodile lies by the edge of the water and turns his white belly to the sun; 
in the evening the white ibis and the crane stand in the shallows until a boat on 
the river comes ‘‘troubling the endless reverie,’ and the crane stretches his 
great, grey wings, gathers his long neck on to his breast and goes, a foot above 
the water, far over the river; all day the restless kingfisher darts from bush to 
water, from water to bush, where a few mimosa bushes stand out of the stream, 
and, as the Nile falls, become the undergrowth of an island. In Nubia the Nile 
is never free from the white sails of its boats. They are clumsy, unwieldy 
things, and as often as not they are to be seen aground on a sandbank in mid- 
stream, the idle sail lifeless against the mast or flapping loudly in the violent 
wind. Or ona still, hot day a long line of boys, their white shirts brilliant on 
the bank, tows the craft for a half mile or so up stream until it can cross the 
strong current by drifting on it down the river. But when there is a stiff north 
wind and the sails tip and bow and steady, stand upright or lean over to the 
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ee the boats are most beautiful of all. They are the white children of the 
Nile. 

_ When the shadow of Sese Hill, like spilt milk over a stone floor, has grown 
and grown till it reaches across the water, brings night to the white walls of 


Delgo, and lies far into the desert beyond, the sun sets and quickly it is night 
on the Nile. 


_ The Nile moves between day and night as easily as a child between its 
parents. By day it is the most colourful of things, and by night, in the light of 
the moon or the stars, it is quite colourless. But it is the same river, moving 
far down below the top of the bank with an eager insistency. It is full of desire. 
It is a great white sea, and any spoiling of its even surface, the mud bank in 
-mid-stream, the frequent rocks, a log maybe which floats on its current, its 
eddies and its whirlpools, is like a crack or a hole in a sheet of glass. All the 
life of nature and humanity which crowds to it as to its mother, clinging to it as 
it passes, is asleep, and the river is left to its own silent contemplation ‘‘like some 
grave mighty thought threading a dream.”’ It comes out of a quiet desert in 
“silence, whispers a little among the rocks as it passes, the only voice in the night, 
_and in silence goes on to the desert and the sea; for it knows that as it has passed. 
torrent and ravine and swamp, it will pass in turn the rigour of the desert, will 
feed a nation, and cast its strength at last, and the burden of mud it carries, into 
the sea. 


To open delicately contrived eyelids on this earth, on this fifth-smallest of 
the planets, which like a flock of frightened birds keep sailing about the sun, is 
surely a chance beyond all chances... . 

Too many men and women spend their time between an office and a home 
in a state of intellectual stupor. No human being should ever wake without 
looking at the sun with grateful recognition of the liberty of another day... . 

- It were wise for a man to spend long hours upon his knees weeding a parcel 
of ground or smelling the mould... . 

At the end of all—what are we? A herd of dream cattle, images of breath, 
passing shadows that move swiftly across the world’s pastures to a graveyard 
where, at a single clap, eternity is as a day and a day as eternity... . 

The Book of Days of Llewelyn Powys 
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THE BRYNMAWR EXPERIMENT 
PETER and RICHENDA SCOTT 


T is some ten years ago since the series of activities now widely known as th 

Brynmawr Experiment were started in the little outcrop town of Breconshire, 

During the autumn of 1928, in the period of the worst distress, the Society of 
Friends had undertaken relief work in South Wales, spurred on by a group of 
their members who had visited the district and discovered how bad were the 
conditions. The members of this group settled in Brynmawr and carried 
relief in this area far afield to many derelict towns and villages, lying forgotten 
in the valleys of the Welsh hills. But when the first immediate needs for food” 
and clothing with which to face the rigours of the climate were satisfied, some 
members of the group saw the necessity for a deeper help. The administration 
of relief had brought a whole train of evils, sapping the independence of the 
individual, helping to create jealousy, listlessness, and the tendency to rely 
entirely upon others in facing the difficulties of living. Hence there arose the 
idea of setting a derelict town to work to rebuild its own life on more healthy 
and active lines. 

This enterprise took three main directions: first, in preparing a complete 
survey of the population and life of the town, its resources and possible means 
of recovery; secondly, in getting members of the community to give their labour - 
voluntarily for cleaning up and beautifying the town—grey, bleak, and untidy | 
as it was; and thirdly, seeing the need to reconstruct the economic life of the 
district, in starting new light industries, to train the younger people in skilled 
and useful trades. | 

The community work developed rapidly, for despite the acute distress 
Brynmawr had retained a very strong sense of its corporate life and a certain | 
pride in its citizenship. ‘‘Men have called it the city of the hills, but to me it 
is the city of the world” was the proud claim of one of the oldest inhabitants. 
The preparation of the survey drew upon two to three hundred of the local 
people, who carried out in most careful detail the necessary investigations, and 
helped in the preparation of statistical tables and of maps. When finished it 
comprised a unique piece of work, for it alone among social surveys was done 
by the townspeople themselves under expert guidance, instead of by trained 
social workers. The results were embodied in a book, The Brynmawr Survey, 
published by Allenson in 1934, and described by the Times Literary 
Supplement as a classic of its kind. 

Voluntary work for the community also gripped the imagination of the 
unemployed men; they persisted in their efforts against the fierce opposition of 
both trade unionists and communists, an antagonism which at times threatened 
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to break out in bodily attacks upon the workers. The local volunteers con- 
structed an open-air swimming bath and paddling pool on the site of a disused 
_tubbish tip, an insanitary eyesore in the midst of the town. During the summer 
months international work camps, the first to be held in England, were organised 
to aid the local helpers, and included a large proportion of university students 
_ who were thus brought into contact with men of an entirely different way of 
living and of outlook through the fellowship of hard manual labour. "The 
“swimming pool was first opened to the public in 1932, and for four years the 
pool and grounds were kept in order by the voluntary service of the men who 
had builtit. During 1936 grant from the Commissioner for the Special Areas 
_ made possible many improvements, and it is now one of the finest open-air 
baths in the country. In the course of last summer it was handed over to the 
town council, who, at first opposed ‘to the principle of voluntary labour, eventu- 
_ ally agreed to accept this gift from their own citizens. 
When the baths were completed the voluntary workers turned their attention 
to building a Nursery School with the financial assistance of the Save the 
Children Fund. The school to-day, with its long glass folding doors looking 
south over a stretch of garden to the distant mountains, is one of the most 
attractive features in the life of Brynmawr. Forty children between the ages 
_ of two and five are accommodated here under a trained nursery school teacher 
with two assistants, and there is always a long waiting list. It is managed by 
a voluntary committee until such time as the local education authority wishes to 
take it over. 

A community study council was formed to carry out the survey, and later to 
initiate the voluntary work. This council is still in existence, drawn from all 
sections of the life of the town and including diverse interests—educational, 
religious, trading, and soon. Each member, however, is there as an individual 
by reason of the service he can give, and not as the representative of any 
organisation or group of interests. The council, through various sub-com- 
mittees, initiates and carries out many pieces of voluntary work for the 

community. One is responsible for the Nursery School, another gives a 

service of relief and advice to people in difficulties, others are responsible for 
clubs for adolescents and adults, and give assistance in finding employment for 
young people outside the area. One of the most active committees 1s at present 
busy with plans for a large community centre, in which the varied social and 
cultural activities of the town will find a home, and another is concerned with 
plans for tackling the question of housing. 

But interesting and valuable as all these efforts are, many, such as the groups 
of volunteer labour and the community study council, being entirely pioneer 
work, the foundation of the Brynmawr experiment is the attempt to build up 
the economic structure of the town. The hope in time is to provide an 
independent livelihood for adult men and women, which ‘shall remove them 
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from the burden of the Means Test and the stigma of the dole, and give them 
the chance to find again a full life as self-respecting members of an active 
community. It is the belief of those who are responsible for initiating the 
work at Brynmawr that unless the problems of distress and unemployment with 
the demoralisation that these bring, can be tackled at the root by re-creating a 
sound economic life, no educational or social work can have any real significance 
or value. It was with this in mind that the group who came to Brynmawr in 
the early days attempted the formation of new industries, which might bring 
fresh opportunity and hope to the individual worker, but whose profits should 
go, not into private hands, but back to the community for further developments. 
The difficulties were almost insuperable, but after years of struggle and failure — 
two industries, employing between them 80 or go people, survive. ‘These are” 
Brynmawr Bootmakers Limited and Brynmawr Furniture Makers Limited. 
The only boot factory in South Wales had been situated in Brynmawr prior to 
the slump, and hence boots were chosen as a local industry in which a number 
of the previous workers could be absorbed. In addition, many younger men 
and women are also being trained here. The product is a heavy, working boot 
or shoe, and sales are now spread all over Wales and the border country, while 
a new market has recently been opened up in the north-east of England. The 
factory is working at full speed and should very shortly be well established. 
Furniture making, however, was an entirely new occupation for the district, 
demanding a high degree of technical skill. One member of the original 
group, a cabinet maker and carpenter with a genius for design, set to work to 
train the local boys, sons of unemployed colliers and steel workers, in his own 
craft. After great difficulty the necessary tools and material were procured, 
and the light oak sideboard which resulted was so pleasing in design that the | 
possibilities of the new trade caught the imagination of those who saw it, and — 
the necessary capital was forthcoming to start the industry. A demand for 
Brynmawr furniture, with its simple, clean-cut lines, grew rapidly thenceforth. 
For many years both industries were housed in a ramshackle and inconvenient 
building which was destroyed by fire in 1937. It was replaced by two separate 
factories, situated in different parts of the town and built on simple yet pleasing 
modern lines—light, airy, and carefully planned. Full trade union rates of 
wages are paid, and except for the few skilled men who have to be brought in 
from outside, the factories are manned entirely by local youths and girls, many 
of whom have now become first-rate craftsmen in their trades. Last summer 
Brynmawr Furniture Makers Limited opened a showroom at 6, Cavendish 
Square in London, a few minutes from Oxford Circus, and have undertaken 
successfully many large contracts of importance, such as furnishing school 
assembly halls and libraries, or university and hospital wings, in addition to the 
many suites provided for private homes a ear 
- The experience gained has shown clearly that the younger. generation. of the 
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district can be trained as skilled and useful workers. There is now an urgent 
necessity to provide a further outlet for these younger people in less technical 
_and more rapidly-acquired trades, and to absorb the middle-aged unemployed 
“also, whose families are growing up without a future. A survey of possible 
light industries, suited to the locality, is already under way, and every effort will 
_ be made to develop the work in this direction. The profits of such industries 
_ would still be used for the service of the community, and would not go to the 
pocket of the private shareholder. 

Finally, there remains the problem of the older unemployed man, who can 
~ never hope to be reabsorbed in industry even with a full revival of trade, because 
_he is unable to adapt himself quickly to the rapid technical advances of the last 

few years, and cannot stand the pace of modern industry. For these older men 
of 45 and upwards a subsistence production society was started as a possible 
_ contribution to the solution of their problem. Members of the society continue 
_to draw their unemployment assistance allowance, but instead of watching the 
empty days drift away in idleness they have the opportunity of doing useful 
work for themselves, their families, and each other. . They give their services, 
without wages, in one or other of the branches of the society’s work—market 
gardening, dairy farming, weaving, tailoring, carpentry, jam-making, baking, 
and soon. Each member who gives 30 hours a week can then purchase from 
the society any of the goods produced at a price which is much below the prices 
of such goods in the open market. The products of the society are also of a far 
higher standard than any which could be purchased in the locality; fresh fruit, 
vegetables and salads, eggs, butter and milk, a wheaten loaf of full standard 
without unwholesome refinements, a woollen blanket or a warm tailored suit 
can be obtained at a cost which often seems ridiculously small to the outside 
observer, e.g. milk at 14d. a pint, meat at 5d. to tod. per lb., bread at 3d. per 
2-lb. loaf, a tailored suit of good material for 30s. The income of a member of 
the society has therefore a considerably higher purchasing power than that of 
the ordinary unemployed man, and this fact, together with the high quality of 
‘the foodstuffs produced, means that the family’s standard of living is sub- 
stantially increased as a result of membership. In addition, the man is put on 
to useful work of a congenial nature, and gains a new interest in life, as he feels 
that he is once more a useful member of society who is really wanted and needed. 

For various reasons this scheme was not at first put into operation at Bryn- 

-mawr, but was started in Lancashire and in the Eastern Valley of Monmouthshire 
in 1935. But a beginning was made at Brynmawr a year or two ago, linking 
the town with the Eastern Valley scheme, and opening to the members the 
possibility of purchasing the products of that society also. At Brynmawr 
pasture farming for the rearing of sheep, pigs, and poultry 1s carried on; there 
are several vegetable plots, and a small afforestation scheme has been started, 
some thousands of young trees having already been planted. An old coal level 
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is also being opened up from which it is hoped to supply both the Brynmawr ' 
and the Eastern Valley members. Sheep and pigs are sent from Brynmawr to 
Cwmavon, the industrial centre of the Eastern Valley scheme, for slaughter and 
sale there, and eggs are also supplied, whilst bread, milk, jam, and clothing “~ 
sent up to Brynmawr. : 


The operation of the Means Test, and the fact that men may be taken off for 
jobs of a purely transitory nature at a moment’s notice, has made the scheme 
increasingly difficult to work, whilst the serious psychological effects of the dole 
still remain. For these reasons it is hoped that a future development of the 
industrial life of the town might make it possible to place the older members ir 
subsistence production also on a wage basis, subsidised from the profits of the 
industries. The older men would then be engaged in producing the essential 
foodstuffs for the whole community of workers, both for themselves and those 
employed in the industries, with resulting benefit to both in health and stamina. 

This, then, in merest outline is the story of the Brynmawr Experiment—a 
tale of many mistakes and many failures, but also of a few successes and of great 
hopes. The experiment is founded on a new conception of society and of social 
relationships, where the local community is the central factor in men’s lives, and 
where merely personal ambitions lose all meaning as the individual discovers 
himself to be a vital part of an organic whole with a definite function to fulfil. 
The discovery of how to live the full life together is the underlying aim of the 
whole work. 


OUR AUGUST NUMBER 


The Wetsy Review for August will contain two short stories: ‘‘Gwri, the 
Star and the Gorsedd,” by Walter Dowding, and ‘‘The Buttercup Field,” by 
Gwyn Jones. There will be poems by Ursula Lavery and T. Rowland Hughes. 
J. Ellis Williams follows up his article in our February number with another on 
‘Welsh Drama To-day”’; there will be an article on Edward Thomas by James 
Guthrie of the Pear Tree Press, and this will be illustrated by the author and 
his son Robin Guthrie; Roy Saunders contributes an article, ‘Love Song of 
the Gold Crests,” and illustrates it himself. Gwilym Davies writes on foreign 
affairs, and there will be book reviews by F. W. Schoberth, E. C. Llewellyn, 
David Williams, G. Percival, R. Ivor Jones, and others. 
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BEYOND OUR FRONTIERS 
GWILYM DAVIES 


T is not because I accepted all that he said nor that I think the reader is likel 
if to accept it all that I set down here some of the things told me in Central 
Europe last week by a professional man belonging to a small, neutral country, 
His point-of-view was interesting as that of an observer “above the battle” with 
the advantage of recent contact with members of his own profession in Germany, — 
France, and Italy. ee : 
We began by talking about the neutrality of small countries in Europe ir 
a general war. He did not believe it possible in any prolonged war. ‘“‘ Europe” 
he said “for twenty years has staggered from illusion to illusion. Neutrality 
for any European country in a long war will be just another illusion to add to the 
list. A small country’s most vulnerable frontier is invisible. It is in the air, 
and it is not going to be belgie by the bombers of the belligerents. In 1914 
neutrality was possible; to-day with aerial warfare it is an illusion.” 
‘“How do you,” I asked, ‘‘see the general situation at the moment?” 
“Constantly changing,” he replied, ‘‘although the underlying factors remain 
the same. As I see it, we are witnessing the second, and, so far, bloodless 
phase of the second world war. It began with Germany’s annexation, in March, 
1938, of Austria. Ever since then Germany (helped by Italy) has been virtually 
at war with Britain (helped by France). If Germany wins, the structure of 
Europe will be totalitarian. There will be a stifling of the small nations, boss 
and soul ; they will become so many ‘Bohemias’ and‘ Moravias.’ If Britain wins, 
the European structure will be much shaken but with sufficient elasticity to. 
allow some measure of freedom for the individual and for the little nations.” 1 
Then he went on to say something which had not occurred to me—that the 
course of the first phase of the second world war had followed much the same _ 
curve, hostilities apart, as the first phase of the war of 1914-18. Then, in the | 
first phase, Germany had been triumphant. Soshe had been now. Austria—_ 
Spain—Czechoslovakia were, for Germany, important strategic victories. But 
in this second phase of the diplomatic struggle the victories that mattered had 
gone not to the Axis Powers but to those of the Entente. 
He drew a comparison between the value and the significance of the diplo- 
matic achievements of the Axis and of the Entente in the second phase, that is in 
the last three months. i 
“Think,” he said, “‘of the relative importance of Italy’s conquest of Albania— 
a military endorsement of an existing situation—with the winning by the 
Entente Powers of a pact with Turkey. At one stroke, they secured a mastery 
of the Eastern Mediterranean, a mastery which sets an end to the dream of a 
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Fascist hegemony of the Mediterranean. And coupled with the Turkish pact 
is the declaration of Portugal as to which side she will favour. You see,” he 
emphasized, ‘‘unlike small countries like Denmark and the Baltic states, Turkey 
and Portugal could make a fairly free choice. Both are governed by the 
shrewdest of the shrewd, and neither would have made the choice without very 
circumspect calculation on what the end was likely to be.” 


On the prospect of Soviet participation on the side of the Entente he was not 
at all enthusiastic. ‘‘It is a choice,” he said, ‘‘of two evils. The Soviet menace 
to the structure of our small democratic states is as real as the Nazi menace, only 
not so immediate.” 


_ “*T cannot believe,” he went on, ‘‘any of this talk about a Hitler-Stalin com- 
bination. Of course, in power-politics everything is possible, but a Nazi 
hegemony over Europe is as dangerous to Stalin as it is to the Entente Powers. 
In the long run, there can be no Nazi hegemony over Europe without breaking 
‘the power of the British blockade, and that cannot be broken without a Nazi 
‘conquest not only of Rumania and its petrol but of the Soviet Ukraine and its 
grain.” 
~ “Do you think,” I asked, “‘that there is any chance, in the event of a general 
war, of the victory of the Fascist Powers?” 


““No chance at all,” he answered, ‘‘in a long war. But if they decide for 
hostilities they would only do so because they felt certain of spectacular victories 
in the first phase of actual fighting as in 1914 and 1915. They would count 
upon being able—as they might—to bring off such smashing initial trrumphs, 
‘causing such terrific havoc, that the Entente countries, essentially pacifist, would 
welcome a second. Munich and a peace at any price, following let us say the loss 
of Gibraltar and the downfall of Poland.” i 

‘Tell me,” I said, ‘‘what is your personal impression of the feeling just now 
in Germany.” 

‘“‘Of course,”’ he replied, ‘‘I can only speak personally of the Germans of my 
own profession whom I meet. Amongst them there is resignation, indifference, 
fatalism. No one expects anything from new annexations, and German autarchy, 
if continued long enough, will result in German collapse. I am sure that 
professional and commercial Germany would be immensely relieved if the Nazi 
regime were to cease from heroics and think in earnest of collaboration. Unfor- 
tunately, the dictators need an atmosphere of drama and of crisis. It’s the 
breath of their life. Danzig is the latest case in point. Danzig is no problem 
at all—it is a symbol, a thing of prestige and of passion. There is the peril of 
the whole and of every situation accentuated by the dramatizing of the fear of 
encirclement.” AEE ae a 5: EN eo Ze aes 

‘‘And Italy,”. asked, ‘‘how does the latest situation there strike your” 
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‘‘Much changed,” he replied. ‘‘One of your members of Parliament ask ad 
a question as to whether the British Government contemplated a de-facto recog- 
nition of ‘the German annexation of Italy.’ That was ajoke. It is, however, 
a serious matter for serious-minded Italians who see the Germans over-running 
their country and the little liberalism left there being crushed out. The only 
explanation I can give of Mussolini’s subordination of Italy to Nazi control is 
that he has become more Fascist than Italian. Perhaps, he thinks, that it is the 
only way to save the regime which he founded and which has spread to oth 
countries, beginning with Germany.”’ | 


“But,” I said, ‘King Victor Emmanuel could still save Italy by abdicating 
in favour of his son and the Pope has enormous influence.” 


“That,” he replied, ‘‘is what everybody says, but I do not think that th 
King’s sacrifice or the Pope’s influence could do anything effective. Were the 
King to abdicate, you must remember that the King-maker to-day in Italy is th 
Grand Fascist Council. It might choose as the next king, were the present 
King to abdicate, not the Crown Prince but another Fascist member of the 
Royal family like the Duke of Aosta, Viceroy of Abyssinia. And as to th 
Pope, well, I am a Catholic, one of the many Catholics who have always fel 
that the Lateran Treaty of 1929, while it did release the Pope from being 
prisoner of the Vatican, made him too much the prisoner of the Italian Govern 
ment. It has cramped the range of action of the Pope in his endeavours fol 
peace among the nations as he cannot, without breaking Article 24 of the 
Lateran Treaty, take any exceptional measures without the previous consent 
of the Italian Government.” | 


‘“‘And France,” I asked; “‘what do you feel about the present tendencies 
there ”’ | 


“There is a great change in France, too. For the time being, France has 
ceased politically to be a democracy and become not, of course, totalitarian, but 
an authoritarian state governed by M. Daladier and his decree laws. Daladier 
is the son of a working baker and he knows all about the French peasant and the 
French peasant’s mind. He is also Minister for War and knows the military 
mind. As long as the Italians keep shouting, ‘Corsica, Nice, and Tunis,’ 
Daladier can count upon a continuance of his benevolent dictatorship. But 
the big, real change that has come over France can best be described by saying 
that the French seem now reconciled to the truth that both Clemenceau and 
Poincaré are dead and that the prospect of a French hegemony over Europe 
has died with them. In that there is great hope, as there is in the biggest 
change of all, the fact that England has returned to the tradition of more than 
a century ago in taking her place, definitely and finally—let us trust so this time 
—within a European framework. There I see the foundations being laid of 
what some of us may live to welcome—the United States of Europe.” 
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Tue Boox or Days or Liewetyn Powys. Thoughts from his philosophy 

| selected by John Wallis. With an introduction by Llewelyn Powys and 
twelve etchings by Elizabeth Corsellis. Pp. 88. 124 x 94. Golden 
Cockerel Press. £4 45. od. 


_ “‘Pleasure of life,”’ asks one of the world-fretted cynics who jet their dry light 

‘on the pages of our early drama ; ‘‘what is it >—Only the good hours of an 
ague.” It is a good sour answer that falls short of most men’s breasts as a 
javelin flung in the face of the sun. We are optimists by nature, with an almost 
unlimited capacity for coming to terms with life, and but grudgingly respectful 
to those half-madmen who, unlike ourselves, will not rub elbows with the devil 
and call him a fine fellow. Undoubtedly we are in the right of it. Whether 
our wisdom, working on our knowledge, brings us to such crystal clarity as 
Mr. Powys’s, or whether we muddle forward to a pronouncement as capable _ 
of gloss as that the Holy Bottle gave to questing Panurge—Trinc !—we must 
not deny that life is good. Too often, unfortunately, in assessing that good, 
we offer platitude and hypocrisy and ill-regulated benediction, for it is almost 
always misty weather with the moralizers. 

There is a remarkable consistency about Mr. Powys’s writings. His style, 
though in his later works it has taken on new beauty, is one with itself; and he 
has never wearied of presenting to his readers the convictions he holds strongest 
and most sincerely. Briefly and incompletely, these are that supernatural 
religion is a gross abuse of the human spirit; that there is no life other than the 
one we experience on earth; that it is man’s business to be happy, and that his 
greatest happiness lies in fulfilling his sensual nature; that the only evil is 
cruelty. His view is that Christianity is a scourge and a burden—a burden 
because like all revealed religions it rests on a falsehood and therefore oppresses 
truth, a scourge because it has insistently called on man to deny the promptings 
of his nature and their legitimate gratification. In its place he would set an 
adoration of life, a simple acceptance of the world into which we are born, and 
in place of conventional morality the tolerant practice of a code based on good 
manners, expedience, and our gregarious knowledge of what is beneficial. “Life 
alone is to be celebrated,’”’ and the celebration cannot be conducted by priest- 
craft. There is no time to waste: annihilation waits to confound us with the 
beasts, the birds, the trees, the soft brown earth. ‘‘Bones and skulls, skulls 
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and bones—we must all come to it.”” Death, ‘‘practical and punctilious,” 1 | 


not bate an hour for king or commons, the wise man or the wittol, but meantime, 
till we are gathered to the nothingness from which we emerged crying, there is 
the miracle of being alive. ‘‘Life is its own justification, life that asks nothin; 1 
more than to be allowed to live, to be allowed to eat and reproduce its kind, 
and for a season to feel the sunlight.” 5% — 
Mr. Powys’s philosophy of life is pagan, humanistic, sensual. “Lust 1s 
nature’s free gift to us all, and the hours of its consummation are beyond | Ne 
measure the most real and ecstatic hours of our life.” Now, ‘‘lust’’ is a word so 
long on the slide, that it is important to point out to non-readers of Mr. Powys 
that for him it means the surge of sexual passion, free of cruelty and its dreadful 
connotations of ruthlessness and outrage. ‘‘ Whenever mutual attraction exists 
between two people it is a life-disavowal to reluct from joy,” he says, in what 
believe to be his most extreme statement of his views; ‘‘ Mutual desire is its 
own justification at all times and in all places, and if our neighbours prove sulky, 
or our mother or our father, or husband or wife, or sister or brother, or mistres 
or guardian, they must be deceived from cockcrow to cockcrow.”’ Clearly, thi 
is doctrine for a small audience, and its corollaries take us further than is pruden’ 
or practical. Prudence might be made to take the count, but practicality is 
tough, two-fisted fighter, with a protean turn to a black cap and a strong rope 
when the conjuration is strong enough. Such is the irony salting our bes 
hopes, that Mr. Powys’s words would be likened to an angel’s by an assorted 
selection of murderers, and would be received with acclaim by those rampan ; 
libertines whose buttocks he kicked in the April number of the Wetsu Review. 
The great doors of the Abbey of Theleme should never be thrown open to all 
comers to do as they please; and despite the sanity, honesty, and cleanness that 
are everywhere in his pages, this part of Mr. Powys’s teaching must for the 
most part fall on hostile or unbelieving ears. I should like to think that his 
view of cruelty as the greatest evil will soon be accepted universally. It is hard 
to think so, unhappily. 
But it is time to say something about the three books in hand. Love and 
Death I propose to call a novel for want of a better name. The author calls it 
an imaginary autobiography,” which is not entirely helpful. It is the love 
story of Llewelyn Powys and Dittany Stone, in Llewelyn’s twenty-third year, 
and recalled some thirty years later as he tries to calm his thoughts in deadly 
sickness with memories of first love. If I were not so conscious of the two-fold 
confusion of terms I should call it a sustained lyric in prose, for it has the 
exaltation of a love song and the chosen richness of language appropriate to the 
cadences of great verse. By employing all the resources of his craft, Mr. Powys 
has created an early-seeming pastoral world comparable to and yet not derivative 
from that of Longus and Theocritus. Indeed, this is a book to slip in alongside 
Daphnis and Chive on the shelf nearest. your armchair, for anyone who has not 
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said farewell to that classic of primal’ innocence and country love is likely to 
re-read Love and Death both wholly and in browsing. The love story is romantic 
and “artificial” in the best sense of that word. Mr. Powys does not cast down 
into the hardly fathomable depths of passion, jealousy, and grief at the loved 
one’s death, and the final tragedy is treated with an elegiac tenderness that 
seems to fall short even of recollected reality. Perhaps the frequent quotations 
from old poets have something to do with it, that I am reminded strongly of 
the noble regret with which Chaucer and Henryson treat the story of Criseyde 
and her forsaken lover; but whereas Chaucer concludes his matchless poem with 
an appeal to “‘the yonge fresshe folke” to abjure mortal love for heavenly, 
Mr. Powys ends with the conviction from Dittany’s death that his days too are 
numbered and that he would be wise to ‘‘put life to the test upon all occasions 
without fear.” 


_ Glory of Life is a reprint of an essay published in a limited edition in 1934. 
It is good to know it is now within reach of a wider audience. It is a plea for 
freedom—freedom from religions, fanaticisms, and from other restraints that 
do not irk most folk as much as Mr. Powys thinks they do. It is a magnificent 
piece of writing. Somewhere in Love and Death Mr. Powys refers to three 
seventeenth century authors, favourites of his, but surprisingly there was no 
mention of Sir Thomas Browne. Browne is richer, more brocaded if you like, 
more latinized; his paragraphs roll more sonorously to their polysyllabled 
ends, and at his best the music of his massive sentences is more curiously 
somnolent than any writer’s since his day; but the first page I ever read of Mr. 
Powys’s seemed to me of his model, and all subsequent pages strengthened my 
opinion. Most certainly, to like the one is to like the other, whatever truth is 
in the rest of the matter. 


_ In appearance both these books are a credit to the publisher. Glory of Life, 
especially, has the appearance of an edition de luxe at a moderate price. Had 
the frontispiece (Breughel’s picture of the corn harvesters) been reproduced in 
full colours, the greediest could ask for no more. The Book of Days is the kind 
of book in which fine thoughts should be permanently enshrined. It is tall 
and handsome, printed and bound beautifully. The introduction is printed 
in black with marginal glosses in red, a style that breeds excitement in me, and, 
I should guess, every book-lover. It is primarily a collector’s item. It 1s 
divided into twelve sections, for the months of the year, and there is a ‘‘thought”’ 
for each day of the month, many of them literary gems. There is a full page 
engraving for each month. The three hundred and sixty-five thoughts are an 
admirable key to Mr. Powys’s whole philosophy. 


Gwyn JoNEs .. 
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Gramabec Cymrazc gan Gruffydd Robert yn 61 yr argrafhiad y dechreuwyd i 
gyhoeddi ym Milan yn 1567. Golygwyd gan G. J. Williams. Gwasg 
Prifysgol Cymru. Caerdydd, 1939. Pp. cliv + 396. 215. : 

In recent years the University of Wales Press Board has published a succes- 
sion of scholarly editions of Welsh texts that really matter. These editions 
have been provided with exhaustive introductions, and, in the case of manuscript 
texts, notes in the Welsh language. This is probably the most vital contribu- 
tion made by any branch of the University to the maintenance of purely Welsh 

culture. The most recent addition to this series is a reprint edited by Mr. G. J. 

Williams of the Welsh Grammar which Gruffydd Robert began to publish in 

Milan in 1567. In this edition the high standard which we have been led 1 ) 

expect both from Mr. Williams and from this section of the Press Board is fully 

maintained. The Grammar was originally written for the express purpose of 
perfecting the Welsh language as a medium for all manner of learning, and aft 

nearly four hundred years the Board of Celtic Studies and the Press Board of 
the University of Wales are making the first determined effort to convert int 

fact the ideal which Gruffydd Robert in exile had conceived for the Welsh 
language. The meticulous care bestowed upon this book by the editor anc 
the Oxford University Press is a fitting tribute to the first Welsh cana 

Little was known of the life of Gruffydd Robert, and it is not from any lack 
of painstaking research that much of his career still remains a mystery. 

Mr. Williams did not rest until he had thoroughly examined in Milan all th 

available material that had a direct bearing upon the activities of Gruffyd 

Robert and his immediate associates. His researches have thrown much ney 

light upon the lives and doings of Welsh Roman Catholic exiles in Flanders and 

in Italy during the latter half of the sixteenth century, and he has opened the 
way for a further examination of material preserved in Italian libraries. Gruffydd 

Robert was born at a place unknown about 1522-5. His scholastic career 

remains a mystery; indeed, it has become a greater mystery, for Mr. Williams 

rejects the hitherto accepted identification of Gruffydd Robert with the Griffin 

Roberts who was at Christ Church in Oxford between 1550 and 1555. He 

became archdeacon of Anglesey about a month before the death of Queen Mary 

in 1558. He probably left for Flanders with other exiles in the following 
spring, and by 1564 he was chaplain at the English Hospital in Rome. Three 
years later he appears as a member of the household of the renowned Cardinal 

Charles Borromeo (1538-84), archbishop of Milan. Gruffydd Robert, 

who became confessor to the Cardinal, entered his service after he had become 

pre-occupied with the great task of reforming the Church from within, and 
carrying out in the letter and in the spirit the decrees of the Council of Trent. 

After the Council of Trent there was less time than before for humanist studies 

in the household of Cardinal Borromeo. The discoveries made by Mr. Williams 

in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana throw valuable light on this period in the career of 
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Gruffydd Robert. The rigid discipline enforced by the Cardinal interfered 
with the confessor’s Welsh studies. The latter continued to live in Milan after 
his patron’s death, and the last letter known to have been written by him was 
signed there about 1596. The rest of his life is obscure as its beginning. 

_ The full story of the publication of the Grammar would be an interesting one 
if it could be written. It is made up of four parts devoted to orthography, 
etymology, prosody, and to the bardic metres which are peculiar to Wales. This, 
the grammar proper, is in the form of a dialogue between Gr[uffydd] and Mofrys 
Clynnoc], a fellow exile in Italy. The part that was to deal with syntax was 
postponed and was probably never published. There were printed instead 
two further parts forming a kind of appendix consisting of a collection of illustra- 
tive poems and an incomplete translation of Cicero’s De Senectute. The first 
part was published in Milan on the first of March, 1567. Mr. Williams, 
arguing from the English practice, suggests the possibility that this date could 
mean the year 1568 according to our reckoning, though he shows that Dr. John 
Dee had secured his copy in 1567. At that time, and as late as 1751, the year 
was reckoned from March 25 in England. In Italy, there was great variance 
in chronology from state to state, but it is practically certain that Gruffydd 
Robert, or his printer, followed the modern style which had been in use in 
Milan since 1459. The second and subsequent parts are undated, and the 
second, fourth, and sixth parts are imperfect, each of them ending with an 
unfinished sentence in the two or three surviving copies. It is not known where 
these parts were printed, and Mr. Williams leaves the problem for the considera- 
tion of experts in the history of continental printing. By a characteristic piece 
of careful investigation he has proved that the second part could not have been 
published before 1584, but that some of its matter had been previously circulated 
in manuscript. Gruffydd Robert apparently resumed the publication of his 
Grammar after the death of his patron. 

- In the Introduction Mr. Williams deals at length with the Grammar and its 
sources. He shows how Gruffydd Robert applied to the Welsh language the 
methods adopted by other grammarians in dealing with the vernacular languages 
of Western Europe. He was the first grammarian of the Welsh language, for 
the bardic grammars in manuscript which Mr. Williams collected together and 
published in his Gramadegau’r Penceirddiaid (1934), were primarily textbooks 
on Welsh poetic art, and what pure grammar they contained was mere transla- 
tion from medieval Latin grammars. Gruffydd Robert, though his opportuni- 
ties for conversation in Welsh were for the greater part of his life very limited, 
analysed a living language, and showed by precept and by practice how to 
adapt it to meet the growing needs of a period of expansion in learning, how to 
beautify it, and how to enrich it. Under his hands a grammar became a classic, 
and in this reprint the classic is enshrined in a gem of typographic beauty. 

Evan D. Jones 
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Straw into Go.tp. Edmund Vale. Illustrated. Pp. 405. Methuen, 


125. 7 
Mr. Vale is an Englishman who has lived in Wales for a very long time, whe 
has loved Wales, and tried hard to break down the prejudices and misconceptions 
about her that exist in the minds of many of his countrymen. Most Welshmen 
will be delighted with this book, not only for its intrinsic merit, which is con- 
siderable, but for what they will see of their own country through these kindly, 
trained eyes. The chapters on Nant Ffrancon, The Seasons in the Mountains, 
* on Charles Evans and Cwm Bychan, and on the loveliness of Llanddwyn, are 
as good as anything written of their kind, and infinitely better than most. Too 
often writers on Wales play the sentimental string, are determined to find us 
quaint, come back every other page to our singing (and heaven knows we can 
sing badly on occasions and keep our mouths shut on others), or make great pla 
with our, to them, unpronounceable names. From all such may our mountains 
and rivers preserve us. Mr. Vale will certainly echo this wish. He has more 
than an eye for character and objects—a deep spiritual realization of hoa 
and has found in Welsh people and places a quality that conforms to what w 
may call his philosophy of life. He describes his book as “‘An account of tht 
doings of a worker in Ideas from the Armistice of 18 to the Crisis of ’38,” an¢ 
much if not most of that “‘working in ideas” has been done in Wales. _ 
Few men have been better qualified to write on topography and sightseeing 
than Mr. Vale, as readers of his many works will agree. He has always wantei 
to bring the dead face of things alive, to make the tourist and walker feel th 
true quality of all he sees, by the invocation of history, literature, folk-lore, an 
ideas, and by instruction in the material characteristics of the object beheld. 
Thus, he has done valuable and insufficiently recognized work in the qualities 
of British building stones, has prepared route charts for the railways in this 
country and Canada, tabulated sheets for the true appreciation of churches and 
cathedrals, in addition to writing so charmingly of the countryside and its 
treasures that many of the elect have followed in his footsteps. His auto- 
biography shows him to be a humourist of a subtle and distinctive kind, a man 
open to the impulses of the spirit, one who has come increasingly to appreciate 
the imagination and the imaginative way of life. Above all, we see him seeking 
truth and combating (sometimes, indeed, fleeing from) what is false and shoddy. 
Mr. Vale has the first and indispensable requisite of a writer—he can write 
well. Whether he describes a landscape or a mood, recalls an adventure or 
adumbrates a philosophy, there is distinction present. This autobiography 
is not egotistic, but appreciative of everything outside the writer, whose moral 
is : “‘An optimist can make something out o nothing,” i.e. can make gold out 
of straw, by painstakingly informing himself of the proper values. Finally, 
this is the best autobiography I have read for two years, ; 


i 


T. S. Lewis 
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Ercar. W. H. Reed. With eight illustrations. Pp. 215. Dent (The 
“Master Musicians”’ series). 45. 6d. 


_ One day, at the beginning of this century, a middle-aged composer was 
walking across the Malvern Hills. Suddenly he heard voices, Welsh voices, 
Singing an old Welsh song. The recurring interval of a falling minor third 
caught the listening man’s fancy and he jotted down some of the notes. Superbly 
scored, they form the second subject in Elgar’s great Introduction and Allegro 
for strings. He must have felt very happy as he returned home with this wind- 
fall. Life was going well, with European fame rapidly approaching. Safely 
behind him were the difficult days when he had made a playable cello out of 
packing-cases and conducted the band in Worcester Lunatic Asylum. 


_ Mr. Reed, one of Elgar’s closest friends, has written an affectionate account 
of the man who had to fight hard for recognition. He is whole-heartedly for 
Elgar on every page, even though he uses a self-effacing literary mannerism, 
irritatingly calling himself ‘‘the writer of this book” or ‘‘the author of this 
volume” when he means simply “‘I.” 


Of Elgar’s caustic lectures at Birmingham—lectures which aroused a storm 
of indignation—he says naively: “‘Elgar’s remarks were perfectly true, or he 
would not have made them.” Admiration could hardly go further than that. 
Mr. Reed’s analytical notes on the major works are excellent, and Mrs. Elgar 
Blake has supplied him with a full catalogue of her father’s compositions. 


The book is a good brief study of a man who wrote music in which Chivalry 
lifts up her lance on high, and Falstaff is ‘‘a knight, a gentleman, and a soldier.” 
Out of this liking for colourful pageantry came Elgar’s distinctive and noble 
*“‘upward sweep.” Occasionally it dazzled him, made him write “‘bad good 
music’’—if I may borrow an admirable phrase from Sir George Henschel. 
There are moments when the uplifted lance sports an outsize in Union Jacks 
or a scented handkerchief belonging to Sally Dammer (as somebody once called 
Elgar’s luscious Salut d’Amour). Sally makes embarrassing entries even into 
the intensely spiritual Gerontius. But so much remains that is truly great. 
Elgar conceived music orchestrally, and few composers have equalled his almost 
uncanny skill in scoring, his range of tone-colours, his fine sensitive writing for 
strings. The Enigma Variations, the Introduction and Allegro, the two sym- 
phonies, the violin and cello concertos, Jn the South, the deeply moving Gerontius 
—in the words of Mr. Reed, ‘‘they entitle Elgar to a place amongst the master 
musicians of all time.” | 
For those who collect examples of unconscious humour there is a very nice 
specimen heading page 33 in Mr. Reed’s book. 

. Ronatp HILsorne 
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Lirz1s Goop. Edith Picton-Turbervill. With many illustrations. Pp. 319, 
Frederick Muller. 125. 6d. | | H 
In the second chapter of Wolf Solent, where the hero, “sinking into his soul,” 
returns to Ramsgard after twenty-five long years, you will find the sentiment 
expressed by Miss Picton-Turbervill, though for very different reasons an 
certainly in very different terms. So far as it is possible to discover, moreover, 
the authoress never fell under the influence of Mazzini’s writings, but surely 
nobody would have won more cordial approval from the great Italian patriot. 
The range and diversity of Miss Picton-Turbervill’s career defy description, 
but one fact emerges above all: that she has regarded life essentially as a mission; 
her whole existence, whether in Florida or India, during the War or as a Member 
of Parliament, has been what Mazzini describes as ‘‘an aim.” 


Miss Picton-Turbervill is a good Welshwoman: good in the sense that her 
forbears have been associated with Morgannwg since Fitzhamon’s time; and 
good because she herself is inspired by a love for Wales. The authoress is too 
modest to enlarge upon her own work, though the reader scarcely needs to be” 
reminded of such measures as the Sentence of Death (Expectant Mothers’) Bill. 
But her comments on parliamentary procedure and her reminiscences of famous 
men like Mr. Lloyd George, Earl Baldwin, Philip Snowden, Arthur Henderson, 
Ramsay Macdonald, and others, make one agree with her that parliamentary 
life is “‘a great adventure.” One sentence which she writes (p. 210) is well 


worth quoting: “‘ Without hesitation, for fire, wit, sarcasm when necessary, skill, ; 
dialectical debate and interest, I put Mr. Lloyd George not only first, but far 
and away the most brilliant speaker in the House.” Incidentally, is it generally 
known that Ramsay Macdonald regarded the League of Nations as ‘‘a den of | 


thieves’’? 


When Miss Picton-Turbervill lost her seat in the 1931 General Election, she 
began a “‘period of leisure.” She travelled. She went to Russia and witnessed 
the efficiency of anti-religious propaganda. She spent a short time in Nairobi 
and Mombasa, and saw as much as she could of native life in Kenya. She tried 
to persuade Kemal Ataturk not to disband the Turkish Women’s Union. She 
went with a commission to Hong Kong to enquire into the Mui-Tsai question, 


I have only one complaint against Miss Picton-Turbervill—that she does not 
know how to spell the name of Owain Glyn Dwr. But this is a small blemish 
on a record of distinguished service and a most readable account of it. 


Frank Lewis 
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Tue Encuisn Cuitp in Tue Eicuteentu Century. Rosamond Bayne-Powell. 

| With 16 plates. Pp. 322. John Murray. rss. 

_ Tue Jacopean Acz. David Mathew. 8 plates. Pp. 354. Longmans. 1 55. 
‘Suakespeare’s Boy Actors. W. Robertson Davies. With 8 plates. Pp. viii 
: + 208. Dent. tos. 6d. 

‘Tue Pursuir or Porrry. Edited by Desmond Flower. Pp. xv + 310. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

~Mepisvat Panorama. G.G. Coulton. With 8 plates and many illustrations 

in the text. Pp. xiv + 801. Cambridge University Press. 155. 


Mrs. Bayne-Powell has already dealt more than competently with adult life 
_ in London and the country during her chosen century. She now writes a most 
amiable book about the children, dealing with them in riches and poverty, with 
their education, amusements, and occupations, and with the ways religion, 
medicine, law and custom affected their lives. She adds much to the charm 
of her work by an effortless flow of apt quotations, and all her readers will 
appreciate the kindliness of her treatment. Juvenile readers, if any, will 
probably thank their stars they are living in the twentieth century. The atmos- 
phere created, though, is decidedly not Augustan, and I think it a fair criticism 
that the first half of the century gets much less attention than the second. True, 
- there is less documentary evidence then, but the volume of indirect information 
in the novelists and essayists might be allowed to count more, as one of 
Mrs. Bayne-Powell’s chapters shows. With these two reservations, her book 
-may be commended to the student; and unreservedly to the general reader. 
Dr. Mathew’s very fine contribution to the social and political history of the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century in England appeared last autumn. It 
was natural that the reviewer should read it first as a background to Jacobean 
literary studies, but admirable as it is for this purpose, it deserves still higher 
praise as a piece of creative historical research. Dr. Mathew is in the tradition 
of humanistic scholarship, with that sense of period that comes from something 
more than hard work in it. The first part of the age of transition which led 
men born under Elizabeth to see the first overthrow of the Stuart monarchy 
he re-creates both by a careful analysis of the forces moulding taste, social 
conceptions, and political: developments, and by a happy choice of intimate 
detail from the everyday life of the great families. The effect is such that the 
figures of Salisbury, Bacon, Sir Tobie Mathew in his smaller way, Buckingham, 
the King himself, move measuredly through a setting as rich and varied as those 
to be seen in the eight magnificent illustrations. The quality of the writing 
(this is worth mentioning in any notice of a historical work) is excellent, and a 
word of praise must go to the publishers. The Facobean Age was chosen by 
the First Editions Club as one of the best produced books of last year. 
In Shakespeare’s Boy Actors Mr. Robertson Davies has recorded the findings 
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of his research into a question that has had much superficial but little detailec 
examination. Every undergraduate knows (I hope) that there were no actresse 
on the Elizabethan stage, and that the whole range of Shakespeare’s heroines — 
(and his fellow dramatists’, for that matter) was presented, evidently to the 
satisfaction of an assertive audience, by boys. If we were not inured to this 
fact, it would astonish us; as it is, we take it sheepishly for granted. Mr. Davies 
offers much interesting information and some close-worked theories about the 
nature of Elisabethan acting, the illusion of the Elizabethan theatre, and the — 
effects of the convention upon the dramatists themselves. He then examines 
in detail many of the women’s roles, and at all times tries to see the character _ 
as it was written for the stage and not as it is now encrusted with feminine refine- 
ments which Shakespeare never intended. He makes the sound point that 
nowadays we confuse the character with the actress portraying it, which makes 
an unexpurgated Shakespeare impossible for most spectators; and most ce 


agree with his protest against these great parts becoming excuses for all sorts 
of ‘‘business” and pseudo-critical blather on and off stage. Mr. Davies con- 
cludes that it is the duty of actresses now taking these parts to buttress the hero 
and not display themselves. On the moral aspects of the question Mr. Davies 
writes sensibly, and one need not agree with all his conclusions here and else- 
where to recognize that he has written a valuable little book. / 
It was an excellent idea of Mr. Desmond Flower’s to collect and edit letters — 
written by poets about their art. It is too often held that poets are bad critics, — 
especially of themselves, but commonsense and some acquaintance with the © 
subject show that the best men to talk about a job are those engaged on it. Even — 
their nonsense is valuable, whereas what words can describe the nonsense of — 
unpoetical critics? Some of the hundred or so letters in The Pursuit of Poetry i 
(the earliest is from Spenser to Gabriel Harvey about hexameters, the latest — 
from A. E. Housman to Seymour Adelman about the physical sensation by - 
which he recognizes poetry) talk misguidedly enough, one or two talk falsely, 
but between them they throw out many fascinating things. Not all these are 
on the nature and practice of poetry, for poets must live and bargain with 
publishers and from time to time put on their slippers and light their pipes. 
It is a joy to read letters so much in character as those by Aphra Behn, Dryden, 
Byron, and Walt Whitman; and a joy to find Gay of all men discussing business 
affairs with Swift, and Scott seriously suggesting that Pope’s couplets would be 
improved by a reduction to octosyllabics. Experts in different periods of 
literature will find omissions (a better choice might be made from Pope, and 
Johnson and Beattie have clamorous claims), but an anthology of this kind must 
be judged as a whole, and Mr. Flower may be congratulated on a good job. 
His editorial matter is useful and entertaining. : 
Like The Facobean Age, Dr. Coulton’s Medieval Panorama a peared last year. 
Any student of medieval affairs, and more particularly of medieval history and 
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iterature, will know what to expect from a big book with this title, written by 
his great scholar in the ripeness of his years. None will be disappointed. There 
is no other man living to-day with Dr. Coulton’s qualifications for the task: 
oo knowledge, the right outlook, a keen awareness of the world as 
well as of books, a brilliant gift of marshalling facts for presentation or argument, 
and a proper style. There are fifty-two chapters here, covering almost every 
aspect of medieval life with an admirable thoroughness and clarity. Many 
of them read like finished essays on their subject, and it is one of the advantages 
of the method of division that the reader who is unprepared for wholehearted 
assault may conquer a world of instruction piecemeal. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly that while the chief attraction of this book may be for the scholarly 
reader, it will delight any and every intelligent reader. It will supply arguments 
for the Marxist, believers in all varieties of the Christian faith and disbelievers 
will find much to interest them, those with theories about economics, war, the 
land, morality, the Jews, divorce—lengthen the list as you will—will find matter 
to their hand. It is a memorable example of life-giving scholarship at work 
on an age that never has been dead to those who know anything about it. It is 
the best book of its kind, on its period, I know of, and a model of what all such 
books should be. It is remarkably cheap at the price. Students of my 

eneration will envy me this opportunity of expressing gratitude to Dr. Coulton 
for his latest contribution to a great and fascinating subject of study. 


Gwyn Jones. 


Tue Jews, aRETHEY Human? Wyndham Lewis. George Allen & Unwin. 35. 6d. 


Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s approach to the Jewish problem is an entirely 
common-sense one. His book, he says, is a work ‘‘not of love, but of reason,” 
and he proposes to make his appeal exclusively to the reader’s intelligence—"‘ but 
it is extremely unintelligent,”’ he reminds us, ‘‘not to be humane.” His answer 
to his own question is that not only are the Jews human, but that they are the 
human beings par excellence. But he disclaims being a pro-Jew, or of having 
any Jewish blood in his veins (‘‘God did not choose me’’). He merely examines 
disinterestedly the superstitions and the prejudices with which the Jewish 

roblem is surrounded, and exposes their folly and their baselessness. Or else, 
in the Lewis manner, he is able to show clearly that the faults and vices attributed 
fo the Jews characterise equally their detractors and persecutors. He says, for 
instance, that the ‘‘nordic” imagination has been every bit as prolific in deformi- 
ies as Jew-engendered modern art, and that the Gothic genius of Strindberg, 
Nietzche, and Dostoievsky can scarcely be called healthy. The value of Mr. 
Lewis’s book lies in the cool scrutiny he gives ae questions, complicated as 
‘h rejudi ropaganda, and emotionalism. 
ay are by eae ss propaganda, eae 
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Our Spoxen Lancuace. A. Lloyd James. Pp. 176. Nelson Discussi D 
Books No. 9. 25. ; 


Messrs. Nelson are performing a public service by putting on the market 
their cheap and informative series of discussion books. This on our spoker 
language, by Professor A. Lloyd James, is one of the best of them, and covers 
a wide field with the assurance that comes from expert knowledge. The authos 
stresses, rightly, that we are woefully ignorant of the marvellous instrument 03 
speech without which we should have stayed at the level of the brutes. Much 
of what he has to say is like Columbus up-ending the egg on the table—we al. 
know it once it is pointed out—but the central chapter on the “Sounds 0} 
English” will move the admiration of those readers best qualified to judge it 
It is a little masterpiece of exposition, and handles an awkward subject brilliantly 
The chapter on ‘Standards in Speech” is wise, and the conclusions drawn at the 
end of the survey will be difficult to controvert even for those whose instinct i 
against standardized speech and measurement by the B.B.C. ruler. It i 
possible to point out, though, that if the B.B.C. is satisfied to exert its incalculable 
influence, it might well dispense with those announcers who speak an over 
refined English, for none offend against good standards more than they. 


A. G. Baker ' 


. 
Szven Worps. Arthur Wragg. With an introduction by Laurence Housman 
Pp. 20, with 7 plates. 14%x9%. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. | 


The part the churches have played and are playing in our present conditio1 
will produce in those who behold it excuse, justification, regret, shame, disgust 
or horror. As we judge nations by their politicians, so we must judge churche 
by their prelates. Not for the first time, and probably not for the last, we ar 
living through a great betrayal of Christianity—one in which every warmonget 
profiteer, slum landlord, battener, and parasite, for any and every cause, is takin; 
part. There is no excuse whatsoever. The Christian standard is clear, and th 
thousand good reasons for evading it matter not at all. Mr. Wragg made thes 
seven drawings to force that truth home to as many as he could. They are 
translation into modern terms of Christ’s utterances on the cross, difficult t 
understand in many of their details but tremendous in their total effect. Christ— 


‘“Whose sad face on the cross sees only this 
After the passion of a thousand years!” 
Somewhere or other, in one bint or the next, each one of us can find His fac 
Recognition of the fact should help us, and will be salutary to those who actively 
as most of us passively, are part of the great refusal. | 


KENNETH BowaTER 
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“Tasrrua. Nofel gan R. Gwyndaf Jones. Pp. 173. Foyle. 35. 6d. 
-Mercu y Crocuypp. R. Gwyndaf Jones. Pp. 183. Foyle. 35. 6d. 


_ There are some novelists who envisage life’s problems in terms of men and 
women; others there are who see their manifestation primarily in situation. 
Mr. R. Gwyndaf Jones belongs essentially to the second group. His interest 
‘and talent lie, mainly, in event and circumstance. Tabitha, for instance, is the 
“story of a woman of the world, who, to escape the winter’s hardship, traps a man 
into marrying her only to find, eventually, that she herself has been caught too. 
“Merch y Clochydd has as its theme a young woman, who laughs to scorn marriages 
“of love, preferring marriages of money; she, in her turn, wakes up to find that 
life’s richer experiences are gained without money or worth. It is said that the 
“secret of good novel-writing is to achieve unity of bulk; nothing of this will be 
found in Mr. Gwyndaf Jones’s work. The evolution of his plot is characterized 
“by a certain naiveté, which proceeds not so much from lack of power, as from 
‘immaturity. The writer has, for instance, a marked affection for melodrama; 
“situations are described, which are at least unconvincing; in matters of idiom, 
“again, he is never certain; there is an English flavour about them which seems 
“unreal on the lips of the characters who use them. Finally, the dialogue, though 
“stimulating in parts, is strained and academic. On the other hand, however, 
‘the writer seems to have a keen insight into motive and purpose, and raises some 
“psychological issues which the reader, in spite of himself, is forced to pursue 
Bavther. One understands Huw, Dic, and Megan, in the first of the two novels 
‘mentioned, but one is profoundly disturbed by the character of Tabitha herself. 
‘Similarly, Seth, Megan, Dilys, and Merfyn, in the second are quite intelligible, 
‘while Blodwen remains a little beyond our comprehension. Both novels make 
“very good reading, and sustain the interest well throughout. One could almost 
“say that Mr. Gwyndaf Jones’s talent is more that of the raconteur than of the 
“novelist; he selects his story and tells it leisurely and well. With the lighter 
English novels Tabitha and Merch y Clochydd make a fair comparison indeed. 


J 


4 Quite a number of printer’s errors slipped the final proof reading. In the 
first volume hoffii’r for hoffi’r (p. 49), meb for neb (p. 50), Danghosaf for dangosaf 
(p. 73), #2 atebai for nid atebai (p. 108), en for eu (p. 108), sarug for sarrug 
(p. 111), anhodd for anodd(p.120). Inthe second, si/ffodd for silffoedd (p. 13), 
ondsbwyliodd for ond shwyliodd (p. 18), ni ymddangosai for nid ymddangosai (p. 42), 
yn garu for yn caru (p. 42), minnai for minnau (p. 63), 2’ for a’i (p. 88), as efyl 
for 4 sefyll (p. 126), mewn cariad presumably omitted on page 165, Digiodd 
wrtho ef, ond wedyn yr oedd Seth dros ei ben a’i glustiau gyda hi. 


R. Watis Evans 
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: f 
Last oF THE Encusu. Lord Gorell. Pp. x + 148. John Murray. 653 
Tur Unpyinc Giory. Lawrence W."Hockey. Pp. 64. Harmony Press. 25. 6d.! 
Wip Swans. Theodore Nicholl. Pp. 43. Duckworth. 35. 6d. | 


These three volumes of verse provide a significant commentary on the 
manifold uses to which the word ‘‘tradition” is put to-day. It has been bandied 
about as a term of abuse, it has been erected into a critical touchstone, and it is 
used in the volumes under consideration, in varied degrees of self-consciousness, 
as a defence. The poetic trilogy, ‘‘Last of the English,” with which Lord 
Gorell’s volume ends is an account of three significant moments in the history 
of the English people. In the lives of Harold, King of the English, of Sir 
Thomas More, and of the vague caricature, Mrs. Brown of Bermondsey, a 
changing England is confronted by the enduring spirit of its people. In each 
case, the individual is broken and there is seemingly no answer to the question; 

What is man’s soul worth? 4 
One man’s beside a unity of land? i 


Lord Gorell, in the shorter poems, attempts to conserve some of the traditional 
virtues of the countryside and the national character in order to counter this 
disintegration of social unity, but there is the bitterness of a losing fight in the 
tone throughout—‘‘ They talk a lot about a bloody new world,’’—and even “‘the 
cool of the twilight” is but a “‘pardon for hours of pushfulness and din.” | 

Mr. Hockey is more modest in his range. His literary forbears, particularly 
Mr. W. H. Davies, are frankly acknowledged, and though in certain lines 
he is perilously near banality, his purely objective descriptions are frequently 
crisp and pleasing. The title-piece is the finest in the collection, in its freedom 
from sentimentality and unexpected association of images. The experiment in 
rondel form, “Vanishing Beauty,” and the sonnet, ‘‘The Enduring,” have an 
elasticity of rhythm which is curiously absent from some of the less restricted 
forms, where frequent end-stopping jerks the poems unnecessarily. 

The third volume, Wild Swans, is a pleasant production in every way, though 
a note on the jacket implies an uneasy compromise, which is almost entirely 
belied by the poems, between ‘“‘literary tradition” and ‘‘the more unpleasant 
exaggerations of the ultra-modern school.” Two pieces, ‘‘The Slaughter- 
House” and ‘‘In the Mine,” have a striking organization of imagery and 
progression of thought. Although the prevailing tone is again one of dis- 
illusion—‘‘My heart is like an empty cup’”—the hopelessness is faced and 
made material in itself for poetry, until the work finds its final unity in purgation 
through suffering. 


Burning the sullen substances till agony, refined, 
Shines golden in the crucible of thought. 


W. Moettwyn Mercuant 
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| Tue Firrn Cotumy. Ernest Hemingway. Pp. 590. Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d. 
 Sunpay Buctzs. H. A. Manhood. Pp. 286. Jonathan Cape. 75. 6d. 

' You Never Know, Do You? A. E. Coppard. Pp. 285. Methuen. 75. 6d. 
; _ Tue Fazer Book or Mopern Srorizs. Edited by Elizabeth Bowen. Lyte 


Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d. 


_ Encutsu Suort Storizs or To-pay. Published for the English Association by 


the Oxford University Press. Pp. 254. 35. 6d. 
Not one of these five volumes of short stories but is more than excellent. 


_ This is as it should be, for Mr. Coppard and Mr. Hemingway are recognised as 
_ among the dozen greatest practitioners of their craft, and Mr. Manhood is 
_ rapidly qualifying for a place among the elite. The two anthologies could not 


_ be otherwise than good, there is such a wealth of astonishingly good material 


oe 


ie 


- for their editors to choose from. Those who lament the present ‘‘silver age” 
_ of competence and nothing more in literature, the dying back of creative genius, 


should surely find an antidote to their pessimism in the modern short story. 


_ Miss Elizabeth Bowen, in her very useful introduction to the Faber collection, 


places it as a form of literature only below poetry, and while I emphatically 


_ disagree with her, yet I believe she does good service by making such a claim in 
- a volume that will be widely read. It bears something of the same relationship 
_ to prose composition that the lyric does to poetry, and offers within its confined 
- limits (for a long short story is another kind of fish) a challenge to the writer’s 
_ technique and his ability to make one point and make it superlatively well that 
_ he will look for in vain elsewhere. 


Of the three volumes by individual authors, I like that of Mr. Coppard most, 


_ that of Mr. Hemingway least. He compels admiration, and makes his 
- imitators look rather more than third-rate, but he is brutal, insensitive to all but 
a few feelings—and those not always the most admirable—and wantonly 
offensive. He is a great writer whose influence has been more for ill than for 
_ good. The gross sentimentality that he shares with all the “tough” school 


cannot palliate the vicious knife-thrust that characterises his examination of 
blood and filth and cruelty. There are a few stories here free from metallic 


_ savagery, let us admit it, but though these days we are sneakingly ashamed of 


taking the moral line, I still maintain that this collection of the forty-nine stories 
Mr. Hemingway has so far written contains more to shock than delight, more to 
revolt the reader than to create for him anew the world which contains beauty 
and faith and love and cleanness as well as intestines and rapes. This criticism 
in no way blinds me to the author’s remarkable gifts. His play, The Fifth 


~ Column, which is about the workings of a fascist plot in besieged Madrid, 


contains much typical Hemingway dialogue—sharp, snappy, laden with 
implications—and rapid action from time to time, but it is not as good as the 


short stories. 
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Mr. Coppard, as his readers already know, has a gift for the horrors. His 
story about the mouse is the first to reach my mind when conversation turns on 
the shivery side of literature. He gives us glimpses of it in You Never Know, 
Do You? but not too many to destroy the savour, and he gives us much else 
besides. Stories about children, fantasies, modern folk tales, ironies, up-and- 
at-’em plots, and yarns that run and twist with a startling wealth of episode ang 
digression that is still vot digression. This variety is essential to a volume of 
short stories—which is why an anthology reads easier and better than a one-man 
collection—and Mr. Coppard’s book is an anthology in itself. It is as near hiss 
high-water mark as makes no difference. é i 

Mr. Manhood’s stories are generally very brief. He brings to his job a 
bright keen poetic quality and a magnificent sense of direction and climax. 
Miss Bowen could not illustrate her argument better than from some of the 
stories in Sunday Bugles. About some of them (‘‘Worm in Oak,” for instance) 
there is an exaltation and passion which is Mr. Manhood’s peculiar gift to this” 
kind of writing. He combines to a miracle the story appeal that holds the 
unsophisticated and the subtler elements that hold the connoisseur. { 

Both omnibus collections may be recommended warmly. Miss Bowen 
deliberately but unfortunately excludes the supernatural, a field in which the - 
short story is pre-eminently good. On the other hand she gives several fine 
examples of modern proletarian work, which is unrepresented in the Oxford | 
book. There are 25 stories and authors in the Faber collection and 13 in the 
other. Only Somerset Maugham and Frank O’Connor are in both. Richard” 
Hughes and Dylan Thomas are the Welshmen present. 
J. R. Richarps — 


Tue Witp Parms, William Faulkner. Pp. 315. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. | 


This is a fierce, irregular novel written in pulsating prose. Two themes are 
presented in alternate chapters—the story bf a young doctor’s lunatic love for 
another man’s wife, and the story of a convict swept away in company with a 

pregnant woman during a river flood. The doctor is mad to cling, the convict 

mad to get away. The doctor kills his paramour by a clumsy attempt at 

abortion, the convict saves both mother and child from the appalling dangers 
that beset them. Later he is railroaded, with relief and almost with pleasure, 

into the calm sanity of his gaol, and the doctor gets a life sentence. There is 
tremendous force and struggle in both themes, though some of it is unnecessary, 
and in the story of the doctor and his woman (it is the brutal word that suits 
Mr. Faulkner’s style and story) there is some false and squalid romanticising, 

It is not so good a novel as 4s J Lay Dying, but in its best passages surpasses it. 

It is oftentimes said of naughty novels that they are not for the squeamish. 

This is not ‘‘naughty,” but the caution is necessary and deserved. _ 


J.RR. 
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